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ABOUT  THE 
HISTORIAN 

Wyatt  Harper  was  born  in 
Scioto  County,  Ohio  He  came 
to  New  England  to  attend  Chesh- 
ire Academy  and  Yale  Univer- 
sity, married  Elizabeth  Law  of 
Foxborough,  Massachusetts  and 
accepted  a  teaching  position  in 
Holyoke.  For  forty-two  years 
Holyoke  students  had  the  good 
fortune  to  study  under  this  be- 
loved teacher  and  historian.  His 
last  thirty-two  years  in  public 
education  were  spent  as  Chair- 
man of  the  History  Department 
at  Holyoke  High  School. 

In  1948  Wyatt  wrote  The 
Story  of  Holyoke  as  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  city's  seventy-fifth 
birthday  celebration.  It  was  well 
received.  Our  historian  also 
served  as  president  of  the  Hol- 
yoke Teachers'  Club  and  was 
elected  in  1957  as  president  of 
the  Hampden  County  Teachers' 
Association. 

Wyatt  holds  master's  degrees 
from  Boston  University  and 
from  Harvard.  He  did  doctorate 
work  at  Harvard  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Massachusetts. 

In  1961  our  historian  was 
honored  by  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  Christians  and  Jews  who 
presented  him  with  the  Brother- 
hood Award.  He  was  the  recip- 
ient of  the  William  G.  Dwight 
Distinguished  Service  to  Hol- 
yoke Award  for  the  year  1965. 

No  finer  choice  could  have 
been  made  for  historian  during 
our  city's  centennial  than  that  of 
Wyatt  Harper;  educator,  writer, 
and  friend  to  generations  of 
Holyokers. 

Frank  G.  Rohan 
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"HONOR  HOLYOKE'S  HISTORIC  HUNDREDTH" 


To  the  Reader; 

This  history  of  Holyoke  is  an  eloquent  tribute  to  the  vision  and 
foresight  of  our  forebears.    It  is  really  a  story  of  love  because  it 
gives  an  account  of  persevering  courage,  generous  sacrifice,  patient 
understanding,  and  with  these,  an  intense  appreciation  of  our  good 
fortune. 

The  founding  of  Holyoke  dates  back  far  enough  to  be  born  of  the 
pioneer  spirit  that  has  been  the  hallmark  of  America1  s  success.  The 
early  settlers  emigrated  to  Holyoke  with  a  sustaining  hope  in  their 
hearts  to  build  a  better  life.    To  reach  this  objective  of  a  life  of 
fulfillment  their  generous  sacrifices  were  indeed  measureless  to  man. 
Because  Holyoke  was  a  haven  for  people  from  far  off  lands  with  diverse 
native  customs  and  languages  there  was  the  challenge  of  patient  under- 
standing when  personal  anxieties  were  supreme.    There  is  no  doubt 
that  Holyoke  is  a  product  of  honest  labor  and  unceasing  toil.  These 
spiritual  qualities  have  nurtured  in  her  citizens  a  justifiable  pride  in 
and  a  sensitive  awareness  of  what  Holyoke  means  to  all, 

Holyoke  was  a  land  of  hope  for  the  emigrants  who  had  in  their 
hearts  a  burning  desire  to  raise  families  who  would  receive  a  formal 
education  that  would  enable  their  children  to  fulfill  the  purpose  of 
their  lives.    Hence  the  response  was  the  splendid  school  system  of 
the  community  —  parochial  and  public  —  that  answered  the  needs  of 
youth  with  a  formal  training  of  physical,  mental,  moral  and  social 
faculties  to  produce  integrated  personalities  in  a  happy  community. 

The  following  pages  will  tell  in  depth  the  development  and  the 
results  of  earlier  foresight  and  planning.    Fortunately  for  all  of  us 
this  history  has  become  a  labor  of  love  for  Mr,   Wyatt  Harper  — 
beloved  gentleman,  scholar,  historian,  and  teacher  par  excellence. 
To  him  goes  the  everlasting  credit  for  writing  this  extensive,  moving 
history  of  Holyoke,    A  careful  perusal  of  the  ensuing  pages  will  enable 
us  to  ponder  seriously  our  manifold  blessings. 


STEERING  COMMITTEE         Chairman,  Edward  J.  Moriarty,  500  Beech  Street,  Holyoke,  Mass.,  01040 


GREETING 


What  a  great  good  fortune  and  privilege  it  is  for  me,  and  my  family,  to  be  the 
Mayor  of  Holyoke  on  its  100th  birthday!  The  companion  to  this  privilege  is  the 
responsibility  to  produce  a  celebration  that  is  fitting  to  our  splendid  history. 

In  the  summer  of  1972,  I  made  the  initial  public  appeal  for  citizens  to  come 
forth  and  to  shape  their  own  Centennial  celebration.  They  certainly  did  .  .  . 
young  and  old,  from  every  strata  of  the  community.  I  have  never  before  witnessed 
such  an  absolute  willingness  of  so  many  to  give  of  themselves  for  their  'home 
town'.  Clubs,  church  groups,  corporations,  unions,  City  employees,  persons  promi- 
nent and  unknown  .  .  .  not  one  has  hesitated  to  make  the  total  commitment  to 
help  or  participate! 

This  trait  of  extreme  loyalty  has  been  present  in  Holyokers  from  the  very  begin- 
ning .  .  .  123  years  ago.  Examples  of  it  are  plentiful  in  written  records  of  every 
kind.  For  our  75th  Anniversary,  High  School  Principal  Howard  Conant  wrote: 
"Whether  you  were  born  in  Holyoke,  or  are  an  adopted  citizen,  matters  little. 
Holyokers  possess  an  indefinable  quality  of  open  heartedness,  frankness,  and 
friendliness,  that  sets  them  apart  from  peoples  of  any  other  city.  There  is,  at  the 
same  time,  differences  of  opinion,  and  a  strong  spirit  of  allegiance  to  causes, 
and  to  men,  but  with  all  of  this,  we  are  a  peculiarly  united  people.  Many  times 
the  fires  of  political  and  economic  controversy  burn  brightly,  producing  a  torrid 
temperature,  but  this  is  mostly  surface  heat.  Underneath  this,  are  the  steady  and 
true  heartbeats  of  a  loyal,  earnest,  and  God-fearing  people." 
The  fierce  pride  of  citizens  of  Holyoke  has  inspired  many  of  them  to  write  often 
of  their  fair  city  in  rich  rhyme  and  verse. 

It  is  not  an  unfounded  pride.  It  has  real  basis  in  the  real  accomplishments  of 
our  predecessors  who  created  a  near  perfect  community  .  .  .  brick  by  brick,  and 
street  by  street,  in  less  than  25  years.  By  the  1870's  Holyoke  was  regarded  as  an 
outstanding  example  of  the  community  ideal.  In  that  age  it  became  a  model  city. 

Holyoke  responded  to  the  Industrial  Revolution  with  the  best  example  of  a  bal- 
anced community  ...  in  the  nation.  A  change  of  technology,  more  than  anything 
else,  was  what  would  curtail  an  even  brighter  future  for  the  "Queen  of  American 
manufacturing  cities". 

No  wonder  Holyokers  are  proud  and  loyal.  Our  quest  for  civic  excellence  is  as 
strong  today  as  was  that  of  those  who  dug  our  canals,  constructed  our  City  Hall 
and  beautified  our  parks  and  shaded  streets.  The  'Holyoke  Spirit'  is  still  present.  I 
have  seen  it  in  full  bloom  this  Centennial  year.  We  have  here,  still,  the  human 
resources  to  build  a  second  century  as  successful  as  our  shining  first. 

I  hope  for  more  of  our  young  people  to  learn  of  Holyoke  history.  They  would 
get  great  satisfaction  in  doing  so.  They  will  also  be  better  equipped  to  rebuild  a 
new  physical  Holyoke,  while  preserving  the  very  special  inherited  spirit  of  their 
direct  antecedents.  'Honor  Holyoke's  Historic  Hundredth'  is  a  fine  theme.  It  unites 
us  for  the  task  and  the  promise  of  the  second  hundredth. 

William  S.  Taupier 

Mayor  of  the  City  of  Holyoke 
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QUINNI-TUKQ-UT 

The  region  of  the  Connecticut  Valley  was  first  inhabited 
by  Englishmen  in  1633  by  virtue  of  a  post  established  at 
Windsor  by  traders  from  the  Plymouth  Plantation.  Very 
shortly  it  became  subject  to  rival  claims  on  the  part  of  New 
Netherlands,  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony,  and  Plymouth. 
When  the  Dutch  built  a  fort  at  Hartford,  John  Winthrop 
countered  by  erecting  an  English  stronghold  at  Saybrook  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river. 

The  Massachusetts  Bay  men  explored  the  overland  route 
to  the  "Great  River,"  and  their  favorable  reports  encour- 
aged inhabitants  of  Dorchester,  Watertown,  and  Newton  to 
come  to  a  region  where  greater  religious  and  political  free- 
dom as  well  as  material  betterment  might  be  had.  In 
1635-1636  settlements  were  made  at  Windsor,  Wethersfield, 
and  Hartford. 

At  about  the  same  time  William  Pynchon  and  others  of 
Roxbury,  acting  from  similar  motives,  took  the  westward 
course;  but  instead  of  continuing  down  the  river  as  the  oth- 
ers had  done,  stopped  at  its  banks  and  made  a  settlement  at 
Agawam,  where  was  constructed  a  warehouse  and  wharf  for 
purposes  of  trade  with  the  Indians.  Out  of  this  trading  post 
at  Agawam  grew  the  Springfield  settlement;  and  out  of 
Springfield  evolved  West  Springfield  whose  third  Parish, 
called  North  Parish,  or  "Ireland  Parish,"  became  Holyoke. 

For  a  time  the  Connecticut  River  settlements  banded  to- 
gether as  more  or  less  of  a  political  entity.  Hartford  was  the 
center.  If  was  from  this  group  of  settlers  on  the  Quinni- 
tukq-ut  that  America  received  "the  first  written  constitu- 
tion known  to  history  that  created  a  government,"  and  also 
that  great  basic  precept  of  American  democratic  philosophy, 
"the  foundation  of  authority  of  government  is  laid  firstly  in 
the  free  consent  of  the  people;"  expressed  by  Thomas 
Hooker  at  Hartford. 

From  the  standpoint  of  trade  with  the  Indians  the  loca- 
tion of  the  Agawam  settlement  was  a  happy  one.  At  the 
confluence  of  two  rivers  and  a  junction  of  Indian  trails,  it 
commanded  not  only  the  wide  network  of  tributaries  of  the 
tenuous  Connecticut,  but  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Westfield 
as  well;  and  the  far  ranging  mountains  beyond.  Along  the 
waters  of  the  Chicopee  River  to  the  east  another  prolific 
source  of  trade  was  to  develop.  Truly  here  was  the  key  to  a 
magnificent  hinterland. 

The  fur  trade  prospered.  For  a  time  it  was  the  chief  busi- 
ness just  as  farming  was  the  chief  occupation.  Pynchon,  who 
paid  the  Bay  Colony  £20  for  his  monopoly  of  the  trade  at 
Springfield  and  Northampton,  purchased  during  the  years 
1652-1657  almost  ten  thousand  beaver  as  well  as  sundry 
otter,  muskrat,  moose,  and  mink  skins  to  the  value  of 
$27,000.  Good  beaver  pelt  was  worth  ten  shillings  to  the 
pound;  but  the  price  was  ratable  in  the  current  value  of 
wheat  per  bushel,  not  in  Sterling. 

Agriculture  became  the  means  of  livelihood  for  the  ma- 
jority of  settlers  in  the  valley.  Cut  off  from  Boston  Bay  by 


an  hundred  miles  of  hills  and  forest,  to  be  traversed  only  at 
some  peril  along  the  old  "Bay  Path,"  they  immediately 
embarked  upon  subsistence  endeavor. 

A  Bountiful  Land 

They  had  come  to  a  bountiful  land.  Soon  the  deep,  rich, 
alluvial  soil  of  the  valley  began  to  yield  adequate  crops  of 
corn,  rye,  barley,  wheat,  and  grasses.  Lush  meadow  lands 
came  under  the  control  of  the  white  man.  Cattle  and  horses, 
sheep  and  hogs  were  driven  in  to  play  their  part  in  an  agrar- 
ian economy.  The  virgin  timber  of  the  not  too  distant 
foothills  resounded  to  the  woodsman's  ax,  and  lumber  be- 
gan to  float  down  river  as  a  commodity  in  trade  for  the  out- 
side world. 

The  best  agricultural  land  of  New  England  was  to  be 
found  in  the  Connecticut  Valley;  and  the  best  farm  land  of 
the  settlement  was  to  be  had  on  the  west  side  of  the  river.  In 
the  northern  part  of  the  grant  was  a  magnificent  rapids  in 
the  river  where  fish  were  to  be  caught  in  great  plenty  at  cer- 
tain seasons  of  the  year. 

Early  Indian  Life 

Often  in  summertime  bands  of  Indians  came  down  from 
the  higher  hills  on  both  sides  of  the  valley  to  fish  in  the 
river.  They  pitched  their  temporary  camps  near  the  rapids 
and  occupied  the  region  with  all  their  straggling,  ill-kept  ret- 
inue. The  Quinni-tukq-ut  or  long  river  was  more  or  less  a 
dividing  line  between  the  family  of  tribes  of  the  coastal  In- 
dians or  Algonquins  to  the  east  and  the  Iroquois  or  Mo- 
hawks to  the  west.  It  is  certain  that  tribes  of  both  nations 
came  to  the  river;  but  it  was  seldom  that  they  crossed  except 
in  time  of  war  and  for  purposes  of  invasion. 

The  river  was  also  a  main  artery  of  travel  from  the  sea 
shore  up  to  the  St.  Lawrence  and  it  was  known  that  the 
Mohawks  came  annually  down  the  Deerfield  and  the  great 
river  to  gather  tribute  from  the  Agawams  who  lived  near 
Springfield,  the  Nonotucks  who  lived  near  Northampton, 
and  perhaps  the  Woronocos  who  lived  near  Westfield. 

Some  of  the  longer-headed  Indians  were  provident 
enough  to  plant  small  patches  of  maize  in  desirable  spots 
along  the  rich  bottom  land.  Lawfully  they  gave  up  this  right 
by  virtue  of  the  first  Indian  deed  to  the  settlement  dated 
July  15  1636,  conveying  all  their  valley  land  to  Pynchon, 
Smith,  and  Burr.  Occasionally,  however,  they  returned  to 
their  ancient  domicile  and  little  question  was  raised.  Even 
after  the  white  man  had  taken  over  fully,  an  occasional 
brave  resented  the  conversion  of  the  land  of  his  forefathers. 

Of  recent  years  much  light  has  been  thrown  upon  early 
Indian  habitation  of  the  region  that  is  now  Holyoke,  by  the 
joint  investigations  of  the  late  William  J.  Howes,  William  S. 
Fowler,  and  Edward  Danaczko.  All  are  enthusiastic  mem- 
bers of  the  Massachusetts  Archaeological  Society. 

A  few  years  ago,  while  searching  for  traces  of  old  Indian 
camp  sites,  Edward  Danaczko  found  evidence  of  habitation 
on  the  shore  of  the  river  near  Bachelor  Brook.  Not  satisfied 
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Mohawks  moving  through  the  forest  to  a  new  camp  site.  Because  of  the 
variations  in  food  supply  many  tribes  were  constantly  on  the  move.  Some 
tribes  came  down  from  the  hills  to  the  river  banks  to  catch  the  shad  in  sea- 
son. 

with  this  he  went  further  and  explored  the  bed  of  the  river 
out  a  hundred  feet  from  shore.  After  days  of  work  with 
shovel  and  sieve  he  located  several  gravel  bars,  each  of 
which  yielded  relics  of  Indian  life,  continuing  this  work  until 
he  had  collected  a  great  many  specimens. 

Several  other  members  of  the  Archaeological  Society 
joined  the  search  and  putting  all  the  evidence  obtained  to- 
gether substantiated  a  belief  that  at  least  one  of  these  camps 
had  been  occupied  in  very  early  prehistoric  days,  probably 
before  overland  travel  had  permitted  trade  between  these 
people  and  distant  tribes.  This  site  was  the  first  such  of  its 
kind  to  be  discovered  in  the  Connecticut  Valley.  Mr.  Fowler 
in  describing  the  findings  for  the  Massachusetts  Archaeolog- 
ical Society  declared  that  a  more  or  less  permanent  camp 
was  maintained  here,  probably  for  a  long  period  of  years. 

A  quarter  of  a  century  ago  John  Gordon,  a  collector  did 
some  sifting  on  this  same  inner  bar  below  Bachelor  Brook. 
He  washed  out  eight  well  made  arrow  points  from  a  rather 
small  area.  He  stated:  "Nearly  all  relics  I  find  on  this  bar 
are  quartz.  I  sent  a  quantity  of  unfinished  implements  and 
quartz  chippings  from  here  to  the  Smithsonian  Institute  and 
they  pronounced  this  gravel  bar  the  site  of  a  prehistoric 
workshop." 

There  is  certain  presumptive  evidence  that  other  such 
camp  sites  existed  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river,  not  too  far 
up  or  down  from  the  great  rapids;  possibly  at  the  dingle  at 
what  is  now  the  end  of  Dartmouth  Street.  Many  Indian 
graves  were  opened  on  Depot  Hill  in  1870,  just  north  of 
what  is  now  DeRoy  Park.  One  grave  was  found  in  the  area 
of  the  park  itself  and  several  more  have  been  unearthed  at 
Springdale. 

The  significant  truth  about  Indian  life  in  the  Holyoke 
area  in  the  early  days  of  the  Springfield  settlement  is  that 
the  Indians  overran  the  whole  region  at  will  and  constituted 


such  a  menace  as  to  preclude  the  development  of  individual 
farmsteads  in  outlying  districts.  In  this  respect  they  delayed 
settlement  of  the  Chicopee  plain  and  the  "Field"  where 
Holyoke  later  was  to  grow  for  the  best  part  of  a  century. 

This  reluctance  of  the  settlers  to  build  their  homes  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  river  lest  they  be  caught  outside  the  lines 
in  another  great  Indian  uprising  or  murdered  in  some  spo- 
radic raid  was  well  founded.  The  danger  was  real. 

When  in  September,  1637,  Ludlow  Pynchon,  and  others 
journeyed  overland  to  Boston  Bay,  carrying  a  piece  of  the 
skin  and  a  lock  of  the  hair  of  the  dead  sachem  Sassacus,  "a 
rare  sight  and  a  sure  demonstration  of  the  death  of  their 
mortal  enemy,"  the  Pequot  War  was  at  an  end.  Captain 
Mason  had  recently  administered  a  crushing  defeat  and  a 
cruel  massacre  upon  the  Pequots  in  their  own  Mystic  River 
stronghold.  A  great  day  of  prayer  and  thanksgiving  was  held 
in  three  colonies.  For  a  time  Indian  troubles  were  banished 
from  the  Connecticut;  but  not  for  long. 

Elizur  Holyoke 

Among  the  vigorous  younger  members  of  the  settlement 
and  a  leader  in  Indian  warfare  was  Elizur  Holyoke,  son  of 
one  Edward  Holyoke  of  Rumney  Marsh  or  Chelsea.  The 
original  home  of  the  Holyoke  family  had  been  in  Tarn- 
worth,  Warwickshire,  England.  Elizur  decided  to  cast  his  lot 
with  the  Connecticut  river  settlement  and  about  the  year 
1640  married  William  Pynchon's  daughter,  Mary.  In  time  he 
came  to  be  a  large  landholder  by  virtue  of  estates  purchased 
from  the  town  or  acquired  by  grant  for  public  service. 

The  services  of  Elizur  Holyoke  to  Springfield  were  many 
and  varied.  While  still  a  youth  he  often  served  as  juryman 
or  even  as  foreman  of  the  jury.  When  the  land  on  the  west 
side  of  the  river  was  laid  out  in  1642,  he  was  a  leader  in  the 
work.  For  many  years  he  served  in  the  important  post  of 
constable.  Finally  he  became  a  member  of  the  commission 
of  magistrates,  and  after  Hampshire  County  was  organized 
in  1662,  an  associate  county  judge  and  recorder  of  the  court. 
Springfield's  first  representative  to  the  General  Court,  he, 
with  Pynchon  and  Chapin,  was  appointed  by  that  body  to 
lay  out  a  new  plantation  at  Nonotuck.  Nonotuck  in  time  be- 
came Northampton. 

It  was  probably  in  the  course  of  this  survey  of  Nonotuck 
that  Mount  Tom  and  Mount  Holyoke  were  given  their 
names.  Mount  Tom  was  first  Mount  Thomas  after  Rowland 
Thomas,  a  chopper.  Mount  Holyoke  was  named  for  Elizur 
Holyoke. 

The  story  goes  that,  as  the  group  of  planters  went  north- 
ward to  explore  the  country,  one  party  headed  by  Holyoke 
went  up  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  and  another,  headed  by 
Thomas  went  up  on  the  west.  The  parties  arriving  abreast  at 
the  narrow  place  in  the  river  below  Hockanum,  Elizur  Holy- 
oke and  Thomas  held  conversation  with  one  another 'across 
the  river.  Each  then  and  there  gave  his  own  name  to  the 
mountain  at  whose  feet  he  stood. 

As  a  military  man  Holyoke  served  his  townsmen  as  lieu- 
tenant and  finally  as  captain  of  militia.  He  died  February  5, 
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1676,  while  commanding  troops  fighting  the  Indians  in  King 
Philip's  war. 

Perilous  Days 

In  July  of  1675,  Philip  of  Poconoket  and  his  Wampanoag 
warriors  were  defeated  in  the  "Swamp  Fight"  at  Tiverton, 
Rhode  Island.  From  that  time  on  the  theatre  of  King  Phil- 
ip's War  moved  westward.  Danger  came  to  the  valley  again. 

The  Indians  of  this  conflict  were  a  formidable  enemy. 
Their  weapons  were  no  longer  the  tomahawk,  the  arrow, 
and  the  scalping  knife.  Now  they  had  the  white  man's 
weapons;  firearms,  powder,  and  ball.  Still  they  fought  with 
stealth,  surprise,  and  ambush.  Under  the  guidance  of  the 
sagacious  Philip  they  had  organization  and  a  plan. 

Tragedy  came  to  the  river  settlements.  Northfield, 
Deerfield,  and  Hadley  were  attacked.  Settlers  were  cut  down 
in  their  houses  and  meadows,  their  cattle  slaughtered,  their 
grain  for  the  winter  burned.  Each  day  of  early  September 


brought  tidings  more  ominous.  The  force  of  Captain  Beers 
was  ambushed  south  of  Northfield  and  more  than  half  of 
his  soldiers  slain.  Three  survivors  were  burned  at  the  stake. 
Northampton  and  Hatfield  were  in  peril.  Finally  came  "the 
saddest  day  that  ever  befel  New  England,"  the  massacre  of 
a  hundred  picked  soldiers  and  a  score  of  ox  cart  drivers  at 
the  site  of  Bloody  Brook,  several  miles  south  of  Deerfield. 

Bands  of  pillaging  Indians  began  to  work  their  way  south- 
ward. In  Northampton  houses  and  barns  were  burned.  Later 
a  group  of  farmers  gathering  crops  on  the  Northampton 
meadows  south  of  the  town  were  fired  upon  and  three  of 
their  number  killed.  Men  returning  from  Westfield  were 
ambushed  in  the  northern  part  of  West  Springfield  and  half 
their  number  killed.  Finally  at  Northampton  the  Indians 
broke  through  the  palisades  and  infiltrated  into  the  town. 
Only  the  presence  of  the  troops  of  Major  Treat  and  Captain 
Turner  saved  the  inhabitants  from  massacre. 

In  the  meantime  Springfield  was  burned.  The  Agawam 
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Indians,  who  had  long  been  the  staunchest  friends  of  the 
white  man,  succumbed  to  the  persuasion  of  Philip  and  let 
some  three  hundred  of  Philip's  warriors  into  their  Long  Hill 
fort.  The  inhabitants,  warned  by  a  friendly  redskin,  man- 
aged to  get  to  the  cover  of  fortified  houses  from  which  they 
could  see  their  unguarded  houses  and  barns  set  afire.  The 
river  settlers  were  learning  a  terrifying  lesson;  one  which  it 
would  take  them  almost  a  century  to  forget,  one  which  de- 
layed settlement  in  the  Holyoke  region. 

Philip  was  finally  brought  to  bay  through  his  own  duplic- 
ity. In  order  to  embroil  the  Mohawks  in  his  crusade,  he 
caused  a  number  of  their  braves  to  be  killed  and  accused 
the  English  of  their  murder.  The  plan  miscarried.  One  of 
the  victims  supposed  to  be  dead  revived  and  got  back  to  his 
people.  Thereafter  all  the  pent-up  enmity  of  the  Mohawks 
concentered  upon  Philip  alone.  Even  his  own  braves  began 
to  desert. 

Report  has  it  that  it  was  at  this  time  that  the  Indians  of 
the  falls  vicinity  left  this  region  for  all  time.  "On  Friday, 
August  11,  1676,  the  last  remnant  of  the  Hadley  Indians, 
numbering  fifty  or  sixty  warriors  and  a  hundred  women, 
besides  children,  crossed  the  Connecticut  River  on  rafts  at 
the  foot  of  the  great  falls  in  Hadley."  (Probably  a  little 
above  the  present  Holyoke  dam.)  "They  fled  by  the  ponds 
to  the  southwest  and,  circling  Westfield,  pushed  on  toward 
the  ford  of  the  Housatonic  River." 


The  Depot  Hill  excavation,  perhaps  Holyoke's  most  spec- 
tacular Indian  find  occurred  in  1869  and  1870.  It  was  well 
described  in  an  article  appearing  in  the  Historical  Magazine 
in  early  1869.  The  artifactual  material  was  given  to  the  Gil- 
bert Collection  at  Amherst  College  and  is  still  part  of  the 
college  collection.  The  account  is  as  follows: 

"In  grading  the  ridge  just  east  of  the  Holyoke  Depot  for 
building  lots,  the  workmen  of  Bowers  and  Washer  opened 
an  Indian  burying  ground  last  Friday;  and  since  that  time 
skeletons  and  relics  have  been  found  more  or  less  every  day 
and  the  mine  shows  as  yet  no  sign  of  exhaustion.  In  all 
about  twenty  skeletons  have  been  unearthed;  but  none  of 
them  are  entirely  complete,  and  many  crumble  to  pieces  on 
exposure  to  air.  The  bodies  had  been  buried  in  a  sitting  pos- 
ture, with  the  knees  drawn  up  against  the  chest,  and  incased 
in  a  paste  of  peculiar  red  clay  or  ochre  so  that  frequently 
the  place  where  the  body  had  been  deposited  was  clearly 
defined.  Some  of  the  bones  are  those  of  infants  and  some 
are  those  of  full  grown  adults." 

"One  skeleton,  however  was  found  stretched  out  at  full 
length;  and  from  the  great  size  of  the  frame  and  the  unus- 
ual position  it  evidently  belonged  to  some  chief,  famous 
warrior,  or  medicine  man." 

"The  soil  in  which  these  remains  are  found  is  composed 
entirely  of  fine  sand,  deposited  there  at  some  remote  age  by 
the  Connecticut  which  flows  close  by.  This  and  the  fact  that 
it  is  known  that  no  Indian  settlement  has  existed  at  Holyoke 
for  some  two  hundred  years  gives  the  bones  and  the  relics  a 
very  respectable  antiquity." 

Along  with  the  skeletal  remains  were  unearthed  a  great 
many  Indian  utensils,  ornaments  and  weapons.  Notable 
among  the  weapons  were  flint  arrowheads,  copper  spear- 
points,  copper  heads  made  in  the  form  of  triangular  prisms. 
Also  were  found  a  large  dish  hollowed  out  of  soapstone, 
with  handles  at  the  sides  and  much  blackened  on  the  bot- 
tom by  exposure  to  fire;  pipes  of  the  same  stone,  skillfully 
and  curiously  wrought;  tomohawks  of  flint  well  shaped; 
vermillion  war-paint  and  lengthy  strings  of  beads  for 
wampum.  The  pipes  were  filled  with  tobacco  and  ready  to 
be  puffed  by  the  owner  in  his  happy  hunting  ground. 

The  presence  of  the  weapons  of  copper  suggests  that  these 
Indians  must  have  traded  with  Indian  tribes  of  Canada  or 
the  far  west.  The  science  of  tempering  and  hardening  cop- 
per was  known  to  the  early  Indians  of  the  west. 

With  the  Indians  the  mode  of  life  was  a  close  approach  to 
feast  or  famine.  The  fish  in  the  river  were  a  much  more 
dependable  source  of  food  than  the  animals  in  the  forest. 
During  the  shad  run  in  the  early  spring  there  was  feast.  But 
the  Indians  had  no  method  of  preserving  food  except  by  the 
process  of  freezing  in  the  winter.  There  is  some  evidence 
that  they  were  adept  at  fishing  through  the  ice.  Their  prac- 
tice of  farming  was  extremely  primitive  although  there  is  an 
indication  that  they  understood  the  value  of  fertilization  of 
the  soil  in  plant  growth.  For  the  most  part  Indian  life  was  a 
hand  to  mouth  existence.  The  women  did  most  of  the  hard 
work. 
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Shad  Fishing  By  Moonlight,  Jed  Days  Landing 


In  the  matter  of  protection  from  the  elements  Indian  life 
in  New  England  was  hazardous.  Even  the  best  of  shelters 
were  little  more  than  dome  shaped  huts  consisting  of  sheets 
of  bark  stretched  over  intertwined  saplings;  little  more  than 
wind  breaks.  The  weather  took  its  toll  of  life.  Infant  mortal- 
ity was  extremely  high. 

The  river  Indians  used  dugouts  for  travel  over  inland 
waterways  and  owned  ponies  for  transporting  their  belong- 
ings overland.  There  were  always  dogs  to  be  found  around 
an  Indian  camp.  In  time  of  famine  the  dogs  were  eaten. 
Semi-permanent  camps  in  the  Holyoke  area  were  probably 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  river  between  the  site  of  the  present 
dam  and  the  rapids  above. 


The  Old  Indian 

A  story  of  pathos  in  the  long  forgotten  lore  of  the  Indians 
who  lived  in  this  region,  comes  down  half  legend,  half  truth. 
Among  the  Nonotucks  was  an  elderly  Indian  who  seemed  to 
like  the  ways  of  the  white  man  and  who  became  more  or 
less  known  to  the  settlers  on  the  west  side  of  the  river.  They 
called  him  Joe.  When  the  rest  of  the  tribe  went  away  this 
lonely  old  Indian  chose  to  remain  with  the  white  man  and 
in  the  pattern  of  the  white  man  built  himself  a  home.  It  was 
only  a  hogan-shack,  put  together  with  trees  and  driftwood 
salvaged  from  the  river  and  covered  with  skins;  but  it  served 
as  his  abode  through  summer  heat  and  winter  snows.  The 
neighbors  up  and  down  the  road  kept  casual  watch  as  they 
passed  by  to  note  that  he  was  around.  The  shack  was  situated 


on  the  promontory  just  east  of  the  original  trail  down  what 
was  later  to  be  called  Whiting  Hill.  Here  the  old  Indian 
lived  for  many  years;  trapping  and  fishing  and  hunting. 

Finally  when  there  came  a  time  when  nobody  saw  him 
around,  a  delegation  of  white  men  went  to  his  abode  and 
found  him  lying  on  a  bed  of  leaves,  apparently  sick.  They 
went  home  and  brought  back  food  which  the  old  man  sto- 
ically refused.  He  seemed  not  to  want  them  around  so  they 
left  him  alone. 

Several  days  later  the  white  men  returned  to  see  how 
their  friend  was  doing  only  to  find  that  all  trace  of  the  In- 
dian was  gone.  The  hogan  had  disappeared  and  the  ground 
where  it  stood  had  been  raked  clean.  Only  a  trodden  path 
down  to  the  edge  of  the  river  told  them  that  the  old  Indian 
had  returned  himself  to  the  father  of  waters. 


Ireland  Parish 

The  members  of  the  colony  wanted  land.  They  had  come 
across  the  ocean  to  find  it.  Now  they  demanded  that  the 
common  holdings  be  divided.  As  early  as  1653,  the  propri- 
etors made  an  allotment  of  these  lands,  some  on  the  west 
side  of  the  river.  From  time  to  time  thereafter  other  divi- 
sions were  made.  House  lots  were  granted  also  on  the  west 
side  of  the  river,  several  in  the  northern  part  wherein  Holy- 
oke is  situated.  As  early  as  1684,  one  John  Riley  purchased 
sixteen  acres  of  land  just  north  of  what  is  now  the  southern 
Holyoke  boundary  line.  The  lot  was  defined  on  the  south  by 
a  brook,  ever  since  called  Riley's  Brook. 
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Finally  in  1707,  a  full  partition  of  west  side  land  was 
made  when  all  available  unsold  lands  were  divided  into 
ten-acre  plots  and  apportioned  by  lot  to  the  male  inhabi- 
tants over  twenty-one  years  of  age.  There  were  seventy-three 
such  persons.  Prominent  among  the  family  names  men- 
tioned in  this  apportionment  were  those  of  the  Baggs,  the 
Barkers,  the  Days,  the  Millers,  the  Bodurthas,  the  Balls,  the 
Tailers  and  the  Elys. 

In  1862,  Hampshire  County  was  organized,  embracing  the 
present  counties  of  Berkshire,  Franklin,  Hampden,  and 
Hampshire.  One  of  the  first  achievements  of  this  new  county 
organization  was  the  improvement  of  the  ox-cart  trail  that 
led  from  Northampton  down  to  the  settlements  on  the  river 
below. 

Two  generations  passed  since  the  King  Philip  War  and 
now  the  people  were  becoming  less  fearful  of  Indian  dan- 
gers. Occasionally  a  settler  more  courageous  than  the  others 
would  establish  his  home  in  one  of  the  more  remote  spots. 
About  1730,  Riley  was  living  on  the  land  which  he  had  pur- 
chased in  1684. 

A  John  Riley  and  his  wife,  Grace  O'Dea,  came  to  this 
country  from  Ireland  about  the  year  1634.  They  settled  at 
Hartford,  Connecticut,  where  their  first  two  children  were 
born,  John  in  1648  and  Joseph  in  1649,  after  which  they 
moved  to  West  Springfield,  where  Jonathon  was  born  in 
1651,  and  other  children  later.  With  Riley  came  a  nephew 
John,  who  married  Mrs.  Riley's  younger  sister,  Margaret 
O'Dea.  They  had  two  daughters,  Margaret  and  Mary. 

It  was  probably  the  son  born  in  1646,  after  whom  the  Ri- 
ley Brook  area  was  named.  He  would  have  been  thirty-eight 
years  old  at  the  time  of  the  purchase  of  the  sixteen  acres  of 
land.  His  daughter  married  an  Ely. 


As  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  century  a  family  by  the 
name  of  Gleason  had  taken  a  grant  of  land  located  on  what 
became  Tannery  Brook  in  the  valley  a  little  to  the  west  of 
what  is  now  Homestead  Avenue.  These  people  were  in  an 
exposed  position.  Finding  themselves  scouted  by  Indians 
they  were  forced  to  hide  in  a  cave  on  the  hillside.  A  little 
girl  of  the  family  took  sick  and  died.  She  was  buried  at 
night,  in  a  meadow  in  front  of  the  Thomas  Humeston 
house. 

In  the  spring  of  1704,  the  Indians  were  again  on  the  war- 
path, this  time  at  the  instigation  of  the  French.  In  May  of 
that  year,  led  by  French  officers,  they  raided  Mount  Tom 
Junction  settlements,  killing  nineteen  persons  and  carrying 
three  away  to  Canada.  Deerfield  was  sacked  at  this  time. 
The  valley  was  infested  by  scalping  parties  and  settlers  were 
obliged  to  maintain  scouting  parties  to  protect  themselves. 

A  Benjamin  Wright  lived  in  what  is  now  the  Smiths  Ferry 
district  of  Holyoke  but  what  was  then  Northampton.  As 
early  as  1704  his  house  was  attacked  by  Indians.  They  were 
driven  off  with  the  loss  of  one  warrior  only  to  return  and  set 
fire  to  the  house.  A  boy  named  Stebbins  gathered  a  feath- 
erbed about  him  to  protect  himself  from  arrows  and  got 
water  with  which  he  put  out  the  fire. 

What  later  became  the  old  Fairfield  homestead  on  North- 
ampton street  was  in  early  days  the  home  of  Lucas  Mor- 
gan. One  night  Mr.  Morgan  was  awakened  by  the  violent 
barking  of  his  farm  dog.  Shortly  the  barking  stopped  with  a 
yelp.  Mr.  Morgan,  suspecting  the  cause  of  the  sudden  quiet- 
ness, took  his  musket  down  from  the  rack.  Soon  it  appeared 
that  an  Indian  was  trying  to  force  the  back  door.  Guessing 
at  the  location  of  the  marauder  he  fired  through  the  door. 
All  was  then  quiet.  The  next  morning  he  found  the  Indian 


Chicopee  Ferry  later  called  South  Holyoke  Ferry 


lying  on  the  doorstep,  shot  through  the  head,  and  the  faith- 
ful dog  dead  in  the  yard. 

Early  reference  is  had  to  wolves  coming  down  from  the 
hills  to  prey  on  the  cattle  and  sheep  of  the  settlers.  Laws 
were  in  force  compelling  members  of  the  settlement  to  bring 
all  livestock  under  protection  at  night. 


A  Farming  People 

Living  conditions  were  simple  but  suffering  for  the  neces- 
sities of  life  was  rare.  Game  and  wild  fowl  abounded  in  the 
woods.  Wild  turkeys  lived  on  Mount  Tom.  The  rivers  were 
full  of  fish.  Salmon  was  plentiful  and  shad  to  be  given  away. 
Every  householder  was  required  to  keep  at  least  three  sheep. 
Flax  grew  in  the  fields.  Potatoes  yielded  in  great  multiple  in 
the  valley  soil.  Every  family  had  its  pork  barrel,  fresh  pork 
in  winter  time  and  salt  pork  in  the  summer.  Also  every  fam- 
ily had  its  buried  cache  of  root  vegetables  from  the  late  fall 
until  early  summer. 

Riley,  the  original  settler,  was  of  Irish  extraction.  His  was 
the  glorious  distinction  of  being  the  first  permanent  settler 
in  the  region  that  was  to  become  Holyoke.  Possibly  because 
of  his  Irish  lineage,  possibly  by  virtue  of  other  families  of 
Irish  descent  later  settled  in  the  locality.  Third  Parish  came 
to  be  known  as  "Ireland  Parish." 

Six  families  were  living  in  Ireland  Parish  in  1729.  They 
"forted  together"  at  night  out  of  fear  of  the  Indians.  In 
1745,  Benjamin  Ball  purchased  a  great  tract  of  land  at  what 
is  now  the  corner  of  Northampton  and  Cherry  streets  and 
began  to  develop  a  farm.  Captain  John  Miller  also  settled 
on  the  "County  Road"  as  Northampton  street  was  called  in 
1749.  His  land  covered  most  of  what  is  now  the  city.  Cap- 
tain Miller  had  taken  part  in  the  capture  of  Louisburg. 

Captain  Miller  House 

After  Captain  Miller's  services  in  the  army  were  ended  he 
married  and  built  a  new  house  for  himself.  This  property 
remained  in  the  Miller  family  for  more  than  a  century  and 
up  until  1884,  when  it  was  torn  down,  constituted  one  of  the 
landmarks  of  the  town.  During  the  Revolutionary  War  and 
for  many  years  thereafter  it  was  occupied  as  a  tavern,  being 
the  half-way  house  on  the  old  stage  route  between  North- 
ampton and  Springfield. 

Colonel  Ely  also  maintained  a  tavern  in  the  early  days  in 
the  region  that  is  now  Ingleside.  Upon  his  farm  the  last  of 
the  Indians  in  the  locality  was  permitted  to  build  a  hut. 
Being  unwilling  to  follow  the  tribe  to  new  hunting  grounds, 
this  Indian  dwelt  here  for  several  years  and  died. 

On  the  County  Road  also  stood  the  Brown  house  which 
in  time  was  to  be  an  historic  spot.  Here  in  the  early  days 
lived  Enoch  Ely  who  fought  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  It  is 
reported  in  the  old  stories  that  the  insurgents  engaged  in 
Shays  Rebellion,  on  their  trek  up  the  valley,  attacked  this 
house,  seeking  to  capture  the  occupant  who  was  probably  in 
hiding  in  the  neighboring  wood.  For  many  years  the  doors 
with  their  bullet  holes  bore  mute  evidence  of  the  incident. 


The  Ball  Homestead 

In  1744  a  public  safety  committee  was  set  up.  Money  was 
voted  to  train  soldiers.  Every  able  bodied  man  was  required 
to  drill  that  he  might  be  ready  to  defend  the  settlement.  In 
the  capture  of  Louisburg  it  is  certain  that  one  regiment  of 
the  provincial  troops  was  drawn  from  old  Hampshire 
County. 


The  Cause  Of  Liberty 

When  the  Revolutionary  War  broke  out  Captain  Joseph 
Morgan  gathered  together  a  company  of  recruits  which  be- 
came a  part  of  the  3rd  Hampshire  Regiment.  In  this  com- 
pany was  Lucas  Morgan,  Joseph  Morgan,  2nd,  and  Erastus 
Morgan.  They  were  from  Ireland  Parish.  Captain  Enoch 
Chapin  commanded  a  West  Springfield  company.  He  also 
was  from  Ireland  Parish. 

The  day  after  the  battle  at  Concord  Bridge  two  companies 
left  West  Springfield  and  marched  to  Boston  to  meet  further 
hostilities  from  the  British.  More  than  a  score  of  men  from 
Ireland  Parish  were  included  in  these  companies.  For  the 
most  part,  however,  the  revolutionary  contributions  of  this 
region  were  to  the  armies  of  the  north.  Men  from  Ireland 
Parish  took  part  in  practically  every  important  engagement 
of  the  war. 
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The  Mountain 


The  graves  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  Revolution- 
ary War  who  were  buried  within  the  limits  of  what  is  now 
Holyoke  are  as  follows: 

Rock  Valley  Cemetery:  Ichabod  How,  Daniel  Ludington, 
Elish  Perkins,  David  Wood. 

Smiths  Ferry  Cemetery:  Eli  Day,  Asahel  Parsons,  Jona- 
thon  Parsons,  Lewis  Smith. 

Forestdale  Cemetery:  Erastus  Morgan. 

Elmwood  Cemetery:  Charles  Ball,  Asahel  Chapin,  Martin 
Chapin,  Edward  Day,  Jedediah  Day,  Joel  Day,  Joel  Day, 
Jr.,  Joseph  Day,  Robert  Day,  Benjamin  Ely,  Enoch  Ely,  Jo- 
seph Ely,  Jube  Ely,  Levi  Fairfield,  Peresh  Hitchcock,  Ebene- 
zer  Jones,  Abner  Miller,  Jesse  Morgan,  Joseph  Morgan, 
Lucas  Morgan,  Titus  Morgan. 

The  names  of  Edward  Day  and  Robert  Day  are  entered 
on  the  tombstone  of  their  father,  Joel  Day,  but  they  are  not 
buried  there.  Edward  was  buried  at  Troy,  N.  Y.;  Robert  at 
Ticonderoga. 

The  Early  Days 
In  1758,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  petition  the  town 
of  Springfield  for  a  ferry  for  the  more  convenient  crossing  of 
the  great  river  and  also  to  obtain  a  convenient  road  to  the 
ferry  on  the  west  side  of  the  river.  A  successful  outcome  was 
had  for  this  venture.  For  many  years  this  was  known  as  the 


Jones  Ferry.  The  road  leading  to  this  old  Ferry  can  still  be 
seen  a  little  north  of  the  meadow  across  from  Brightside. 

At  this  early  date  the  residents  of  Ireland  Parish  rode 
eight  miles  to  attend  town  meetings  or  religious  services, 
attendance  at  both  .of  which  was  held  to  be  an  imperative 
duty.  The  people  lived  by  farming.  The  "field"  lying  to  the 
northeast  of  the  settlement  was  an  unpromising  slope  of 
sandy  land.  At  variance  with  the  richer  farm  lands  of  the 
upper  reach  this  lonesome  semi-barren  tract  with  two  sandy 
roads  straggling  down  through  it  from  the  County  Road  to 
the  falls  in  the  river,  was  unproductive. 

Even  the  County  Road  was  sandy.  Mrs.  Willis  Van  Wage- 
nen,  a  direct  descendent  of  the  Day  Family  reported  hearing 
her  mother  tell  of  how  the  children  of  the  settlement  on 
their  way  to  church  used  to  take  off  their  shoes  and  carry 
them  because  it  was  more  comfortable  that  way  than  to 
walk  with  their  shoes  full  of  sand.  Perhaps  this  bit  of  infor- 
mation might  put  a  different  light  on  why  Whiting  Street  at 
a  later  date  carried  his  shoes  on  the  way  to  work. 

Better  methods  of  farming  and  ready  though  distant  mar- 
kets for  farm  produce  gradually  brought  under  cultivation 
all  the  lands  lying  along  the  road  and  much  land  even  back 
to  the  foothills  of  the  mountain  range.  Elisha  Ashley  and 
Deacon  Peresh  Hitchcock  raised  respectively  1300  and  1400 
bushels  of  Rye  in  one  year.  Rye  was  then  worth  a  dollar  a 
bushel. 

Originally  Ireland  had  been  part  of  the  Second  or  West 
Springfield  Parish.  In  1751,  Chicopee  and  Ireland  were 
united  and  designated  as  the  Fifth  Parish  of  Springfield.  In 
1774,  West  Springfield  was  created  as  a  town  of  which  Ire- 
land was  a  part.  In  1792,  the  petition  of  Ireland  to  be  sepa- 
rated from  Chicopee  and  established  as  a  parish  by  itself  was 
granted  after  a  contest  of  six  years.  During  the  period  of 
union  with  Chicopee  the  residents  had  been  compelled  to  go 
to  Chicopee  to  church.  Now  as  a  separate  Third  Parish  of 
West  Springfield  they  must  set  up  a  church  of  their  own. 

Under  early  Massachusetts  law  a  parish  was  an  actual 
civil  division  of  state,  with  territorial  bounds  as  distinctly 
marked  and  duties  as  clearly  defined  as  in  the  case  of  a 
township.  Every  landholding  citizen  belonged  to  the  parish, 
could  vote  in  parish  meetings,  was  eligible  to  parish  office, 
and  must  pay  all  taxes  imposed  upon  him  by  the  parish. 


Baptist  Village 
The  Baptists  of  the  parish  would  not  vote  to  call  a  Con- 
gregationalist  minister,  so  the  Congregationalists  let  it  be 
known  that  they  would  help  support  a  satisfactory  minister 
that  the  Baptists  might  choose.  This  resulted  in  the  Baptists 
securing  as  pastor  a  Mr.  Thomas  Rand  who  served  faith- 
fully and  well  for  a  period  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury. 

The  first  Baptist  meeting  house  was  begun  as  early  as 
1792,  near  what  is  now  the  old  Baptist  cemetery.  It  was  an 
ambitious  effort  for  a  rather  small  group  of  people.  Money 
ran  short  and  its  construction  halted. 
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In  The  Revolution 

Of  the  Baptist  Church  itself  in  Baptist  Village  not  too 
much  early  evidence  is  available.  A  Baptist  Church  was  or- 
ganized in  Westfield  in  1784  and  Reverend  A.  Hamilton 
became  its  pastor.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Caleb  Humeston,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Perish  Hitchcock  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Gill  became  mem- 
bers. When  that  church  was  disbanded,  Mr.  Caleb  Humes- 
ton  remained  the  leader  of  the  Holyoke  group.  Baptists  were 
not  too  popular  with  the  orthodox  Congregational  preach- 
ers. A  plot  was  unearthed  to  get  rid  of  them  by  making 
them  Selectmen,  Justices  of  the  Peace,  Captains,  Colonels 
and  officers  in  the  Congregational  civil  order.  Five  Baptists 
were  baptised  in  this  region  by  the  pastor  of  the  First  Bap- 
tist Church  of  Boston.  The  little  group,  while  not  moved  to 
organize  a  formal  church,  yet  joined  together  to  erect  a 
plain  building  to  accommodate  their  public  services  of  wor- 
ship. The  building  stood  opposite  the  present  day  Elmwood 
Cemetery.  It  was  called  the  "Lords  Barn". 

The  Baptists  were  dissatisfied  with  paying  taxes  to  support 
the  minister  of  another  church  and  sought  a  petition  to  the 
General  Court  that  they  be  absolved  from  so  doing.  A  Bap- 
tist Church  was  finally  organized  at  the  house  of  Caleb 
Humeston  in  1801.  The  statement  of  intention  was  simple. 
"We  feel  disposed  to  promote  a  society  of  the  Baptist 
profession,  upon  a  plan  of  benevolence,  and  the  rights  of 
man  and  conscience."  On  June  16,  1803  Reverend  Thomas 
Rand  accepted  a  call  to  come  to  Baptist  Village  to  become 
pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church. 

The  Confession  of  Faith  of  the  young  church  was 
couched  in  simple  direct  statements  of  the  relationship  of 
man  and  God.  Several  aspects  of  the  Confession  reflected 
Calvinism  in  all  its  rigor.  At  this  very  time  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards was  preaching  in  Northampton. 


Thomas  Rand  Home  On  Back  Street 
Site  Of  Rand  Academy 


Parson  Rand 


The  Congregationalists 

The  first  Congregational  Church  was  organized  in  1799, 
and  arranged  to  hold  services  with  the  Baptists,  holding  one 
alone  every  fourth  Sunday.  The  first  Baptist  Church  was 
organized  in  1803.  The  two  congregations  worshipped  to- 
gether mostly  under  the  leadership  of  Reverend  Thomas 
Rand  until  1834.  The  Congregationalists  united  with  the 
Baptists  in  moving  the  new  church  a  few  hundred  yards 
north  on  the  road  and  finishing  it. 
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Smiths  Ferry  Landing 


The  name  of  Baptist  Village  seems  to  have  attached  itself 
to  the  neighborhood  that  is  now  Elmwood  at  an  early  date. 
In  1740,  three  residents  of  the  locality,  Colonel  Benjamin 
Ely,  Captain  Joseph  Ely,  and  Asahel  Chapin,  travelled  as 
far  as  Feeding  Hills  to  attend  a  Baptist  Church.  As  the  years 
went  by  the  Baptist  influence  grew  stronger.  By  1799,  the 
Baptists,  though  not  numerous  enough  to  outvote  the  Con- 
gregationalists  of  the  parish,  yet  held  the  balance  of  power 
as  between  them  and  the  non-church  group.  The  erection  of 
the  Baptist  Church  in  the  neighborhood  re-enforced  the 
Baptist  complexion.  The  Elmwood  of  that  day  was  Baptist 
Village  ...  of  Ireland  Parish. 

As  to  the  families  who  lived  in  this  Elmwood  of  two  hun- 
dred years  ago  the  records  give  us  a  glimpse  here  and  there. 
The  petitioners  from  Ireland  for  the  union  with  Chicopee  in 
1850,  were  Ebenezer  Jones,  John  Miller,  Benjamin  Jones, 
John  Day,  2nd,  Timy  Miller,  Joseph  Ely,  3rd,  Charles  Ball, 
Ebenezer  Taylor,  Joseph  Ely,  2nd,  Ebenezer  Jones,  Jr., 
Gideon  Jones,  John  Day,  3rd,  Joseph  Day,  Benjamin  Jones, 
Jr.,  and  Abel  Stockwell.  In  1786,  Lieutenant  John  Miller, 
Lieutenant  Charles  Ball  and  Lucas  Morgan  petitioned  the 
General  Court  to  be  incorporated  into  a  separate  parish. 

A.  J.  Rand,  in  his  paper  on  early  Holyoke,  prepared  for 
the  Semi-Centennial  celebration  of  the  city  in  1923,  tells  of 
a  runaway  slave  by  the  name  of  Lot  who  in  the  early  days 
lived  near  the  present  day  City  Farm.  Lot  did  his  work  with 
a  gun  strapped  on  his  back  ready  to  protect  himself  in  case 
of  attack. 

Ireland  after  the  thirties  had  its  station  of  the  under- 
ground railway.  Runaway  slaves  who  came  up  the  river  on 
the  way  to  Canada  were  concealed  in  the  Rand  home  and 
were  then  transported  to  Northampton,  usually  in  the  dead 
of  night.  Among  those  fugitives  who  received  hospitality  in 


the  valley  were  Lewis  and  Milton  Clark.  Lewis  Clark  was  an 
original  character  of  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe's  "Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin." 

Two  negro  settlers  were  among  the  contributive  early 
pioneers  of  the  parish.  Their  name  was  Fuller  and  they  car- 
ried on  a  prosperous  importing  trade  from  down  the  river. 

Puritanism  Simplified 
These  people  held  to  a  simple  philosophy  of  life  and  an 
elementary  manner  of  existence.  The  "Blue  Laws"  of  the  old 
Bay  Colony  were  somewhat  softened  and  ameliorated  in 
their  applications  to  this  remote  community.  Sabbath  ob- 
servance and  church  attendance  was  insisted  upon  and  fal- 
tering in  the  first  respect  at  least  was  punishable  by  fine. 
Laws  relating  to  the  common  good  were  strictly  enforced. 
Moral  values  were  inculcated  through  lengthy  sermons  on 
Sunday  and  by  discussions  through  the  week.  There  was  a 
common,  standard  code  of  what  was  right  and  what  was 
wrong  and  a  universal  acceptance  of  that  code,  at  least  in 
principle.  These  pioneer  settlers  tried  to  live  according  to 
the  will  of  God,  as  interpreted  to  them  by  their  appointed 
pastor. 

The  intellectual  life  of  the  community  centered  about  the 
church,  and  the  pastor  was  not  only  the  spiritual  shepherd 
of  his  flock  and  a  godly  man,  but  the  source  of  much  of  the 
mental  stimulation  of  the  group.  The  men  working  in  their 
fields  found  time  to  ponder  upon  the  profound  truths  ex- 
pressed firstly  to  sixthly  in  the  Sunday  sermon.  The  one 
book  which  those  who  could  read  loved  to  read  was  the  Bi- 
ble. 

If  there  was  vacillation  in  the  establishment  of  a  minister 
of  the  gospel  in  the  parish  it  was  due  rather  to  lack  of 
means  and  factional  theology  than  to  indifference. 
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The  Old  Brown  House 


The  old  "Baptist  Village"  cemetery  on  Northampton 
street,  which  was  the  burying  ground  of  the  Ireland  Parish 
settlement  at  that  early  date,  indicates  that  common  family 
names  were  those  of  the  Elys,  the  Morgans,  the  Days,  the 
Balls,  the  Chapins,  the  Rogers,  the  Humestones,  the  Millers, 
the  Taylors,  the  Hitchocks,  the  Ives  and  the  Sextons.  A  Stock- 
well  was  buried  there  in  1768. 

This  old  cemetery  whose  old  brownstone  tablets  offer  chill- 
ing bits  of  philosophy  upon  the  inevitability  of  death  also 
gives  us  some  insight  into  the  military  contributions  of  several 
members  of  the  village.  Captain  Elisha  Chapin  was  killed  by 
savages  at  Williamstown  in  Berkshire  County  during  King 
Philip's  War.  Captain  Joseph  Morgan  was  captured  and  in- 
cluded in  the  capitulation  of  Fort  McHenry.  Eunice  Day  gave 
her  husband  Joel  Day  and  her  five  sons,  Joel,  Jedediah,  Eli, 
Edward  and  Robert,  to  the  cause  of  liberty  during  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution.  It  was  in  her  honor  that  the  Holyoke  Chap- 
ter of  the  D.  A.  R.  was  named. 


Early  Industries 
With  the  turn  of  the  century  the  tempo  of  life  in  Ireland 
Parish  began  to  move  faster.  Industries  of  a  simple  homely 
kind  began  to  grow  up  to  complement  the  farming  activity 
of  the  people.  In  1786,  Enoch  Ely  conveyed  to  Caleb 
Humeston  of  New  Haven,  a  tanner,  75  acres  of  land  located 
on  what  was  known  as  Tannery  Brook.  A  tannery  grew  up 
here. 

A  family  living  on  what  is  now  the  Sheehan  farm  devoted 
itself  to  making  wooden-works  clocks  in  the  winter  time, 
taking  orders  for  the  clocks  in  advance.  Farming  must  have 
been  profitable  for  the  clock  making  was  only  a  part  time 
activity.  A  man  by  the  name  of  Hemingway  operated  a 
combination  shingle  saw  mill  and  paint  grinding  mill  at 
what  is  now  near  the  corner  of  Westfield  road  and  Home- 


stead avenue,  the  house  and  barn  standing  on  land  now 
flooded  by  a  pond.  On  the  Rock  Valley  side  of  the  mountain 
was  a  cider  mill  whose  power  was  supplied  by  a  large  over- 
shot water  wheel  much  higher  than  the  mill  itself. 

In  the  Riley  Brook  section  was  a  mill  where  paper  was 
manufactured  out  of  straw.  At  an  earlier  date  this  mill  had 
been  a  cement  grinding  establishment  at  which  rock  quar- 
ried from  ledges  near-by  was  converted.  Later  a  Mr.  Bar- 
tholomew took  over  this  mill  and  converted  it  into  a  grist  mill 
and  a  saw  mill.  A  former  Hessian  soldier  who  had  deserted 
the  British  Army  ran  the  mill. 

In  this  vicinity  also  in  the  very  early  days  had  been  an 
old-fashioned  up  and  down  saw  mill.  White  oak  timbers  of 
considerable  height  were  to  be  found  on  the  plains  of  Rock 
Valley,  Southampton,  and  Westfield.  These  logs  were 
hauled  down  to  the  mill,  sawed  to  straighten,  lashed  to  pine 
carriers,  and  floated  down  the  river  to  Hartford  to  be  used 
in  the  ship  building  industry. 

A  Mr.  Phinie  made  paper  by  the  old  screen  method  in  his 
home  near  Riley's  Brook.  Half  a  dozen  smithies  grew  up 
around  the  village,  Deacon  Harvey  Chapin  conducted  a 
wheelwright  business  near  what  was  shortly  to  become 
Craft's  Tavern.  Parley  Gilmore  conducted  a  like  business 
near  the  river.  Another  wagon  shop  and  blacksmith  shop 
stood  on  the  Southampton  road  near  the  old  tavern.  Abner 
Rogers  maintained  a  blacksmith  shop  on  what  is  now 
Homestead  Avenue  near  the  road  leading  to  the  City  Farm. 

A  number  of  lime  kilns  operated  in  the  Ireland  Parish 
region  in  the  early  days.  Originally  these  kilns  were  in  the 
Riley  Brook  area,  but  later  on  were  moved  up  to  the  present 
Jarvis  Avenue  locality.  Probably  the  last  lime  burning  done 
in  this  area  was  in  the  days  of  the  construction  of  the  New 
Haven  and  Northampton  Canal.  The  lime  produced  was  not 
of  high  quality.  It  did  not  set  as  well  as  that  later  made  in 
the  Berkshires. 
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Riley's  Brook 

Riley's  Brook,  named  after  Holyoke's  first  settler,  has  its  beginning  at  the  Whiting 
Farms  Road  near  Route  91;  whence  it  swings  around  down  hill  in  a  great  circle 
and  crosses  Main  Street  at  the  West  Springfield  Line.  John  Riley,  whose  parents 
had  come  from  Ireland,  purchased  16  acres  of  land  on  the  west  side  of  the  river 
just  north  of  the  present  day  Holyoke,  West  Springfield  boundary  line  in  the  year 
1684  and  made  his  home  there.  The  lot  was  defined  on  the  south  by  a  brook;  ever 
since  called  Riley's  Brook. 


Old  Day  House 
West  Springfield 

Residence  and 
Parsonage  at 
the  time  when 
the  region  that 
is  now  Holyoke 
was  a  part  of 
West  Springfield's 
Third  Parish  or 
North  Parish 


West  Of  The  Old  County  Road 

The  farmers  who  settled  and  built  their 
homes  along  the  Old  County  Road  usually 
owned  large  acreages  extending  up  to  the 
higher  elevation;  even  the  mountain  side. 
This  land  was  used  for  grazing  and  for 
growing  timber  and  firewood.  The  level  land 
near  the  road  was  used  to  grow  crops. 
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In  1783,  Titus  and  Erastus  Morgan  built  a  sawmill  in  the 
"Fields"  about  half  a  mile  above  the  site  of  the  present 
dam.  This  is  believed  to  be  the  first  instance  of  the  utiliza- 
tion of  the  water  power  of  the  great  rapids.  It  was  a  natural 
site  for  a  sawmill,  located  as  it  was  on  a  river  which  tapped 
the  north  country  and  down  whose  broad  highway  each 
spring  could  be  floated  the  harvest  of  the  logs  chopped 
through  the  long  cold  winter.  Out  of  this  eventually  came 
the  Connecticut  River  Valley  Lumber  Company's  mill. 

On  the  site  of  what  later  became  the  homestead  of  P.  J. 
Kennedy  at  Smiths  Ferry  was  another  water  mill  established 
by  damming  a  brook  and  installing  an  overshot  water 
wheel.  At  one  time  here  was  a  grist  mill.  At  another  it  may 
have  been  used  for  sawing  logs.  Probably  it  ran  the  gamut 
of  New  England  industrial  development  as  so  many  of  these 
early  New  England  water  mills  did. 

Bog  iron  was  mined  in  very  small  quantities  along  the  old 
Tannery  Brook.  The  story  is  that  the  settlers  used  the  crude 
iron  in  making  their  farming  implements. 

Large  quantities  of  sandstone  were  quarried  on  the  left 
side  of  the  upper  Easthampton  Road  and  later  on  the  Rock 
Valley  side  of  the  mountain.  The  business  seems  to  have 
become  less  and  less  profitable  and  the  coming  of  the  rail- 
road put  an  end  to  it  entirely. 

Distilleries  were  located  in  the  Parish.  Much  of  the  rye 
that  the  farmers  raised  found  its  way  into  spirituous  liquors. 
A  great  value  of  liquor  could  be  transported  in  a  little  space. 
A  common  practice  during  this  period  for  farming  commu- 
nities in  remote  regions  was  to  convert  their  crops  into  liquors 
and  send  them  out  to  commerce.  There  is  good  reason  to  be- 


lieve, however,  that  some  of  the  spirits  distilled  in  the  Ireland 
Parish  region  was  consumed  at  home. 

The  Whiteman's  River 

With  only  back  country  roads  connecting  the  settlement 
with  centers  of  population  down  river  it  was  inevitable  that 
river  traffic  become  important.  From  the  earliest  days  flat 
boats  and  lumber  had  been  floated  down.  As  the  settlement 
developed,  its  needs  in  relation  to  the  outside  world  in- 
creased. Much  corn,  some  wheat,  and  a  large  excess  of  rye 
in  lush  years  moved  down  the  river. 

Now  the  potentials  of  the  hinterland  and  the  upper 
reaches  of  the  Connecticut  were  being  realized.  Settlements 
were  developed  in  New  Hampshire  and  their  main  broad 
highway  to  the  world  was  the  Connecticut.  Ireland  Parish 
was  situated  at  a  strategic  point  in  the  river  where,  because 
of  the  falls,  every  pound  of  the  carrying  trade  up  and  down 
river  had  to  be  portaged.  The  farmers  of  Ireland  managed 
to  earn  an  honest  dollar  now  and  then  by  carting  river  car- 
gos  around  the  white  water. 

For  the  most  part,  however,  the  residents  across  the  river 
had  the  better  of  this  business.  They  had  a  good  road  ., 
around  the  falls.  In  Ireland  a  road  constructed  from  the 
upper  way  down  through  the  field  to  the  lower  end  of  the  j 
rapids  tended  to  equalize  things  somewhat,  but  in  1792  ]. 
"The  Proprietors  of  Locks  and  Canals  on  the  Connecticut 
River"  set  up  to  construct  a  canal  on  the  Hadley  side  tha 
would  do  away  with  all  portage. 
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Canal  Village 

By  means  of  a  long  inclined  plane  and  plenty  of  water 
power  the  shallow  draft  flat-bottomed  river  boats  were  lifted 
from  the  lower  to  the  upper  level  of  the  river  and  vice  versa 
and  through  a  two  and  a  half  mile  canal  passed  safely 
around  the  falls.  From  that  day  Canal  Village,  as  the  settle- 
ment across  the  river  was  called,  held  ascendency  in  the 
river  trade.  Ireland,  took  the  leavings. 

Those  old  river  boats  were  low,  oblong,  flat-bottomed 
craft,  with  a  diminutive  cabin  in  the  rear  and  a  heavy  mast 
forward.  When  the  wind  favored,  a  big  square  sail  was 
hoisted.  This  failing,  the  boats  were  poled  slowly  along 
through  the  shallow  water. 

Nearly  always  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury these  boats  could  be  seen  from  the  hills,  their  white 
jsails  giving  an  animated  appearance  to  what  else  must  have 
jbeen  a  lonely  river.  In  the  year  1824,  the  "Barnett,"  a 
steamboat  75  feet  long  and  14  feet  wide  but  with  a  draft  of 
only  two  feet  came  up  the  river  from  Hartford,  passed 
dthrough  the  South  Hadley  Canal  and  proceeded  up  as  far  as 
Bellows  Falls.  Shortly  after  there  were  other  steamers,  the 
"Blanchard,"  the  "Vermont,"  and  the  "Adam  Duncan." 
[This  last  was  an  ill-fated  craft  which  blew  up  on  a  Fourth  of 
July  picnic  to  Hanover  and  effectually  dampened  the  ardor 
of  the  people  of  the  valley  for  the  newfangled  contraption. 
A  steamboat  line  between  Springfield  and  Hartford 
flourished  until  the  opening  of  the  railroad  in  1824. 

River  cargos  for  Ireland  were  unloaded  at  Jed  Day's  land- 
ing on  his  farm  by  the  river  side  in  what  is  now  Springdale. 
In  times  of  low  water  the  boats  of  deeper  draft  were  obliged 
to  stop  here.  In  the  later  days  Whiting  Street  was  local  agent 
of  transportation  and  one  of  the  owners  of  the  Canal  Com- 
pany. 

When  a  boat  was  held  up  at  the  landing  by  low  water 
Street  would  make  his  rounds  of  the  Ireland  farmers,  ar- 
ranging with  them  to  be  ready  to  carry  its  cargo  to  North- 
ampton the  next  morning.  Oxen  were  used  for  this  pur- 
pose most  of  the  time  but  sometime  in  winter-time,  horses. 

Most  of  the  farmers  of  the  village  had  two  teams  of  oxen 
and  many  of  them  a  team  of  horses.  They  were  ready  to 
drop  whatever  they  were  doing  to  earn  a  little  ready  cash. 
Upon  occasion  a  dozen  of  these  slow-moving  ox  teams 
could  be  seen  wending  their  way  along  the  county  road 
toward  Northampton. 


Whiting  Street 
Whiting  Street  was  a  heavy,  vigorous  man,  never  known 
to  be  sick.  The  Street  family,  Whiting,  a  brother,  and  two 
sisters,  lived  in  a  big  unpainted  farmhouse  on  the  northern 
stretch  of  the  road.  Whiting  was  given  to  saving  and  took 
much  joy  in  the  accumulation  of  wealth.  The  old  farm  sup- 
plied the  family  with  most  of  the  necessities  of  life  and  the 
owner  worked  hard.  He  was  a  great  checker  player  and 
liked  to  drop  in  at  the  house  of  a  friend  now  and  then 
and  liked  to  drop  in  at  the  house  of  a  friend  now  and  then 
to  play  the  game.  When  he  died  it  was  found  that  he  had 


The  Morgan  Homestead 


left  a  fortune  in  trust  for  the  worthy  poor  of  Holyoke.  Many 
a  destitute  family  over  the  past  century  has  had  occasion  to 
bless  his  name  and  his  widely  heralded  saving. 

A  Swing  Ferry 

The  earlier  ferry  from  Ireland  over  to  Canal  Village  was 
replaced  in  the  first  part  of  the  century  by  a  swing  ferry 
which  was  an  ingenious  device  making  the  river  supply  the 
propulsion.  A  pier  was  mounted  at  midstream  from  which 
the  ferry  was  suspended  by  a  long  wire  far  down  the  river. 
The  main  wire  went  to  the  front  end  of  the  boat,  but  a 
splice  taken  off  above  it  went  to  the  back  end.  By  means  of 
taking  in  or  letting  out  this  splice  the  angle  of  the  boat  in 
respect  to  the  current  was  shifted.  If  the  west  end  of  the 
ferry  was  down  river  the  boat  driven  by  the  current  against 
its  keel  board  travelled  to  the  Hadley  shore.  If  the  east  end 
were  down  stream  it  came  back  to  Ireland. 

In  the  early  days  this  ferry  carried  only  an  occasional 
team  or  two,  but  as  the  region  grew  more  populous  came  to 
be  one  of  the  busiest  places  on  the  river  and  made  money 
for  its  owners.  The  old  timers  told  stories  of  waiting  five  or 
six  hours  in  line  to  get  across  the  river.  The  boat  carried  six 
two-horse  teams  and  wagons  for  a  full  load.  There  was  also 
a  bench  for  foot  passengers. 

Shad  Fishing 

Shad  fishing  was  an  important  phase  of  the  yearly  cycle 
of  the  life  of  Ireland  Parish.  On  a  fine  May  morning  after 
the  ice  had  gone  down  the  river  the  fishermen  would  slide 
their  boats  into  the  river  and  the  season  would  therewith 
begin.  Farmers  and  peddlers  came  from  miles  around  to  get 
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Lawrence  Cavanaugh  House 

Long  time  rumor  has  it  that  this  house  was  the  Abner  Miller 
house  that  once  stood  on  the  Old  County  Road  but  was  disman- 
tled and  moved  to  this,  its  present  location  on  Hampden  Street. 
In  the  early  days  it  was  a  tavern,  patronized  extensively  by  the 
shad  fishermen.  A  sloping,  sunken  roadway  led  up  from  the  wa- 
ter's edge  to  the  lower  floor  of  the  tavern  to  make  it  easier  for  the 
fishermen  to  pull  their  boats  out  of  the  water  and  walk  in  for  a 
mug  of  flip.  Hand  hewn  beams  and  the  hall  and  chimney  plan 
mark  the  house  as  of  the  early  days  of  the  last  century. 


Charles  Bluemer  Jr.  House 


THE  OLD  LONG  HOUSE 
The  Long  House,  now  owned  by  the  Aurnhammers,  is  one  of  the 
older  houses  of  the  city.  It  is  said  that  this  house  was  constructed 
in  part  at  least  by  the  people  of  the  area  as  an  inducement  to 
persuade  Dr.  Long  to  come  to  the  town  and  be  its  doctor.  The 
bricks  were  made  in  the  back  yard  out  of  native  clay.  In  the  yard 
is  a  well  forty  feet  deep. 


CHARLES  E.  BLUEMER  Jr.  HOME  SOUTHAMPTON 
ROAD.  The  house  was  built  by  the  Danks  family  probably 
around  seventeen  hundred  and  seventy.  The  land  on  which 
the  house  stands  was  owned  in  the  early  days  by  Peresh 
Hitchcock  who  may  have  held  it  as  an  original  grant.  Down- 
stream on  the  brook  that  flows  not  too  far  from  the  Bluemer 
house  was  at  one  time  a  cotton  mill  and  a  cider  mill. 

Up  the  road  toward  Holyoke  about  a  hundred  yards  is 
the  house  of  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Bluemer,  constructed  at  even 
an  earlier  date.  In  this  house  the  wide,  hard  pine  floor 
boards  and  the  bake  oven  incorporated  into  the  chimney 
indicate  mid-eighteenth  century  construction.  A  blight  killed 
off  all  the  large  old  hard  pine  trees  in  the  region  at  mid  cen- 
tury. Very  few  of  the  great  old  chimneys  were  built  after  the 
turn  of  the  century.  The  old  stage  coach  road  ran  by  this 
house.  The  shed  across  the  lane  which  used  to  be  the  main 
road  was  a  posting  station  where  the  horses  were  changed 
on  the  run  to  Albany. 

Originally  built  with  sawn  clapboards,  the  house  was  cov- 
ered with  a  brick  veneer  many  years  ago  by  the  Bluemers. 
The  name  of  Walcott  is  associated  with  the  building. 

Down  the  Rock  Valley  Road,  about  a  mile  away,  near  the 
bottom  of  Bender's  Hill,  is  the  old  Schoenfeldt  house  which 
was  at  one  time  an  inn.  The  stage  also  stopped  here  in  the 
early  days. 
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The  Swing  Ferry 


their  share  of  the  shad.  Nearly  every  family  salted  down  a 
barrel  for  winter  use.  Oftentimes  the  season  lasted  for  more 
than  a  month. 

Fishing  companies  were  organized  to  gather  in  the  haul  in 
a  systematic  way.  They  hired  men  and  had  equipment  and 
sales  forces  to  dispose  of  their  commodity.  When  two  or 
more  companies  were  working  at  once  they  sometimes  took 
turns  on  the  river.  One  company  fished  nights  near  Jed 
Day's  landing. 

On  the  Holyoke  side  was  a  shanty  next  to  the  shad  house 
where  the  fishermen  worked.  Chester  W.  Chapin  ran  a  re- 
freshment business  here,  selling  flip  and  cigars  to  those 
who  considered  themselves  in  need  of  refreshments,  his 
spring  investment  being  a  puncheon  of  rum  dealt  out  in 
small  quantities  to  his  customers.  In  the  winter  he  taught 
school,  then  drove  a  valley  stage,  later  became  one  of  the 
owners  in  the  route,  then  interested  himself  in  the  river  pas- 
senger business  below  Springfield  and  at  last  became  one  of 
the  New  England  railroad  magnates,  and  at  his  death  was 
the  richest  man  in  Western  Massachusetts. 

In  order  to  expedite  fishing  from  the  Holyoke  side,  the 
fishermen  had  built  an  island  of  small  dimensions  out  in  the 
stream.  The  netting  of  the  shad  was  accomplished  by  en- 
circling a  sizeable  area  of  water  and  then  pulling  the  net 
inshore,  being  careful  to  hold  the  lower  edge  of  the  seine 
near  the  bottom  so  that  the  fish  could  not  dart  under.  A 
crew  of  five  or  six  fishermen  worked  together. 


The  shore  seine  man  held  fast  to  one  end  of  the  seine  and 
walked  slowly  down  the  bank  while  the  boat  crew  rowed 
out  into  the  river,  paying  out  the  net  piled  in  the  bow  of  the 
boat.  At  about  one  hundred  feet  the  crew  turned  sharply 
down  river,  made  a  wide  circle  and  came  in.  The  climax  of 
the  operation  came  as  the  boat  reached  the  shore.  All  hands 
scrambled  into  the  water,  grabbed  onto  the  net  to  hold  it  in 
place  and  slowly  brought  it  in.  Two  hundred  fish  were  con- 
sidered very  good  for  a  single  hauling  in,  but  stories  were 
handed  down  of  catches  running  into  the  thousands.  Some 
years  the  fishing  was  better  than  others. 

The  Dinosaur  Tracks 

In  the  northerly  area  of  Holyoke,  just  east  of  route  5  near 
the  old  entrance  to  Mountain  Park  lie  the  finest  specimens 
of  dinosaur  tracks  to  be  found  in  the  United  States.  The 
footprints  are  numerous  in  this  area  and  across  the  river; 
leading  a  periodical  at  one  time  to  characterize  this  region 
as  the  "Dinosaur  Belt". 

The  Dinosaurs  were  among  the  original  denizens  of  the 
Holyoke  region  and  probably  roamed  the  area  during  the 
Mesozoic  period  when  the  climate  was  semi-arid  with  infre- 
quent rains  and  floods.  The  topsoil  such  as  there  was  at  that 
time  undoubtedly  contained  an  element  of  clay  which  be- 
came plastic  when  wet  and  took  the  footprints  well;  drying 
and  baking  in  the  sun  as  the  rain  subsided.  It  is  highly  prob- 
able that  these  footprints  in  the  clay  were  further  baked  or 
bricked  when  a  great  crevice  opened  up  somewhere  in  the 
area  and  poured  out  lava  in  great  quantity.  The  Dinosaur 
tracks  that  were  uncovered  in  making  the  cut  for  Highway] 
91  were  usually  in  a  lamination  of  a  kind  of  sandstone  and 
lava. 

It  is  conjectured  by  geologists  that  lava,  pouring  out  from 
the  great  fissure,  formed  a  lake  three  or  four  miles  long 
between  Mt.  Holyoke  and  Mt.  Tom,  and  very  deep.  Evi- 
dence of  this  lava  eruption  is  still  found  in  the  rock  forma- 
tions of  the  residual  area  of  this  lake.  At  one  time  the  pres- 
ence of  the  deposits  of  so  much  lava  led  to  the  theory  thai 
Mt.  Tom  was  volcanic;  a  belief  that  later  was  proved  to  ba 
untrue.  Evidence  of  the  great  fissure  or  fault  is  well  sup-  j 
ported. 

Life  In  The  Village 

The  house  that  is  now  the  home  of  the  Laurence  J.  Cav 
anaugh  family  was  more  or  less  a  rendezvous  for  tha 
group  of  the  fishermen  who  had  their  headquarters  in  th 
"Cove."  One  story  is  that  this  house  was  in  reality  the  ol<> 
Abner  Miller  house,  which  was  moved  down  to  this  spoi 
Hampden  Street  in  those  days  was  "North  Street,"  the  por 
tage  road.  In  the  cellar  of  this  house  was  the  tavern  wher 
the  fishermen  enjoyed  an  occasional  mug  of  flip.  The  rud 
hand-hewn  beams  and  the  hall  and  chimney  plan  of  th 
house  earmark  it  as  of  the  early  days  of  the  century,  i 
rumor  unverifiable,  has  it  that  in  the  latter  part  of  the  cer 
tury  a  man  was  hanged  for  stealing  a  watch  in  this  tavern. 
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Chester  Crafts  bought  the  Abner  Miller  Inn  property  in 
1832,  and  conducted  it  variously  as  a  tavern,  general  store, 
stage  coach  stopping  place,  and  postoffice  for  half  a  century. 
His  brother,  who  afterwards  became  Mayor  of  Holyoke, 
drove  a  four-horse  stage  coach  from  Springfield  to  North- 
ampton, a  distance  of  20  miles,  carrying  mail  and  passen- 
gers. Early  reports  say  that  sometimes  the  horses  were 
changed  and  the  stage  out  of  sight  up  the  road  five  minutes 
after  it  came  into  the  yard.  The  whole  trip  was  often  made 
in  the  fantastic  time  of  three  and  one-half  hours. 

The  Crafts  Tavern  was  the  center  of  bustle  and  activity  in 
the  village  before  the  railroad  came  up  along  the  river. 

.  Much  teaming  had  to  be  done  up  and  down  the  valley, 

I  especially  in  the  winter-time  when  the  river  highway  was 
frozen  over.  All  the  supplies  for  the  mills  and  settlements 

)  and  little  country  stores  further  up  valley  had  to  go  through 
on  wheels  or  runners.  Hartford  was  even  then  the  chief  sup- 
ply center  and  taverns  on  the  way  were  kept  full  most  every 

I  night. 

The  cookery  at  Crafts  had  a  good  reputation  far  and  near 
and  the  drivers  would  keep  their  horses  plodding  along  well 
into  the  evening  in  order  to  make  the  place. 

They  were  a  jolly,  well-intentioned  set  of  fellows,  taking 
their  enjoyment  out  of  each  fleeting  moment.  There  were 
roisterous  times  in  the  barroom  after  supper  as  they  played 
I  checkers  or  "Lou,"  downing  their  flip  and  thickening  the  air 
'  with  the  smoke  wreaths  from  their  pipes.  The  continual 
I  rumble  of  conversation,  broken  by  intervals  of  laughter  at 
some  good  sally,  filled  the  room. 


The  gathering  broke  up  by  10  o'clock.  By  1 1  all  were  in 
bed.  The  lights  were  out  and  the  house  closed  for  the  night. 
They  had  to  be  astir  long  before  dawn  the  next  morning. 

Breakfast  was  served  by  candle  light.  The  drivers  drifted 
in  as  the  feeding  and  harnessing  of  their  teams  was  com- 
pleted, ate  heartily,  told  a  last  joke  or  two,  then  as  the  first 
brightness  began  to  appear  in  the  east,  cracked  their  whips 
and  set  off  for  another  day's  journey  over  the  hard-packed 
snow. 

Mail  came  in  with  the  stage,  twice  a  day  at  the 
tavern— from  the  south  at  10  in  the  morning  and  from  the 
north  at  2  in  the  afternoon. 

The  Old  Tales 

A  good  part  of  the  social  life  of  the  village,  for  the  men  at 
least,  centered  around  the  taverns.  Many  a  tall  story  was 
told  as  the  log  fire  burned  low  on  a  long  winter's  evening 
and  the  spirits  and  cheer  of  the  guests  mounted  higher. 

One  heard  the  oft-quoted  tale  of  Moses  Pomeroy  who 
claimed  that  rattlesnakes  were  so  thick  on  his  farm  that  it 
was  impossible  to  hay.  One  day  he  went  out  into  his  lower 
field  with  a  dumpcart,  pitched  in  a  writhing  load  of  them 
and  brought  them  home  to  feed  the  pigs. 

Then  there  was  the  realistic  fish  story  of  the  Ireland  man 
who  had  gone  over  to  Canal  Village  to  spend  Sunday  and 
coming  back  to  the  river's  bank  at  night  found  that  someone 
had  preempted  his  boat.  Unable  to  bear  the  thought  of 
spending  the  night  on  a  foreign  shore  he  summoned  all  his 
resources.  The  shad  run  was  at  its  height  and  the  fish  were 
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The  Dinosaur  Tracks 


St.  Jerome's    Winter  Scene 
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The  old  Stage  Coach  That  Went  To  Easthampton 


thick  in  the  river.  Dropping  in  at  a  cottager's  house  he  bor- 
rowed a  pair  of  snowshoes.  By  the  aid  of  these  he  walked 
across  the  river  on  the  backs  of  the  fishes. 

There  was  also  the  story  of  the  well-dressed  gentleman 
who  rode  up  to  an  inn  on  a  handsome  bay  horse,  dismount- 
ed, and  asked  to  be  put  up  for  the  night.  An  hour  later  the 
constable  came  riding  up  and  arrested  him  for  horse  steal- 
ing. As  it  was  too  late  to  ride  to  the  county  gaol  the  consta- 
ble too  decided  to  stay.  In  the  small  hours  of  the  morning 
the  horsethief  took  poison  and  died.  There  were  those  who 
avowed  they  had  seen,  on  dark  nights,  on  the  lower  stretch 
of  the  river  road,  a  phantom  horseman,  riding  at  breakneck 
speed  and  casting  furtive  glances  behind  to  see  if  anyone 
were  following. 

The  ghost  story  of  Timothy  Felt  became  classic  though  it 
belongs  to  a  somewhat  later  day.  On  Back  Street  lived  a  Mr. 
Felt  whose  son  Timothy  was  somewhat  slow.  The  failing  so 
exasperated  the  father  that  upon  occasion  he  would  strike 
the  boy  with  whatever  happened  to  be  within  reach  of  his 
hand.  This  brutality  sometimes  drove  the  boy  from  home 
for  a  time  until  his  necessities  brought  him  back.  About  a 
year  before  the  family  moved  West,  Timothy  disappeared 
and  was  seen  no  more. 

Some  years  later  when  the  New  Haven  and  Northampton 
Canal  was  being  built  a  limestone  quarry  was  opened  up  on 
the  Felt  farm.  There  was  trouble  over  the  treatment  of  the 
workmen  and  most  of  the  men  left.  Work  was  stopped. 


By  a  strange  coincidence  soon  after  when  the  overseer 
was  going  home  one  night  he  saw  a  figure  silhouetted 
against  the  sky.  Gathering  his  courage  he  demanded  who  it 
was  and  what  it  wanted.  The  spectre  answered  in  a  dismal 
tone,  "I  am  Timothy  Felt,  whose  bones  are  under  where  I 
stand.  My  father  killed  me  four  years  ago.  When  you  blast 
this  rock  you  will  find  my  bones." 

The  reported  happening  spread  widely  through  the  coun- 
try. By  day  people  came  long  distances  to  see  the  "ghost 
place."  By  night  the  neighbors  avoided  it.  Money  was  ob- 
tained to  blast  the  rock  so  that  the  body  could  be  found. 
Workmen  were  persuaded  to  come  back  and  the  limestone 
was  quarried. 

A  subject  to  talk  about  in  early  days  was  the  episode  of 
the  counterfeiters  on  "Moneyhole  Hill."  A  gang  of  these 
counterfeiters  came  over  from  Chicopee  and  engaged  in  the 
moulding  of  "silver"  coin  in  which  much  of  the  metal  was 
alloy.  Silver  itself  in  bullion  was  cheap  at  the  time.  The 
scene  of  operation  was  just  west  of  the  old  sawmill  of  the 
Connecticut  River  Lumber  Company.  A  steep  ravine  was 
here  and  in  this  the  men  hid  their  moulds  and  their  melting 
pot.  They  buried  their  newly  coined  "money"  in  the  sand. 
Finally  the  law  caught  up  with  them  and  the  leader  is  said 
to  have  been  punished  by  having  his  ears  cropped,  a  "cruel 
and  unusual  punishment,"  if  the  story  is  true. 

The  super-colossal  of  all  the  tall  stories  ever  told  in  the 
region,  reached  as  high  as  the  mountain  top  and  dealt  with 
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no  less  a  subject  than  the  origin  of  Mount  Tom  itself.  "One 
Spring  the  floods  were  tremendous  and  spread  far  and  wide. 
On  looking  out  the  window  a  well-known  inhabitant  saw 
Mount  Tom  come  floating  majestically  down.  Several  gigan- 
tic Indians,  with  paddles  made  out  of  half-grown  tree 
trunks,  were  keeping  it  in  the  course  of  the  current.  Just  as 
it  reached  a  point  opposite  Ireland  the  current  swung  it  off 
toward  the  Hadley  side  and  it  almost  grounded.  But  a  gi- 
gantic savage,  quick  as  a  panther,  dug  his  tree  paddle  into 
the  shallows,  and,  with  fearful  strength,  fended  off  so  hard 
that  a  cross  current  impelled  it  to  the  west  side,  where  it 
grounded  hard  and  fast,  shutting  off  our  view  of  Easthamp- 
ton."  The  story  was  the  property  of  one  man  who  always 
told  it  in  the  same  way. 

The  everyday  life  of  the  village  farmer  was  varied;  driv- 
ing the  cows  to  the  pasture,  milking  at  morning  and  night, 
planting  and  reaping  the  grain,  clearing  the  land,  cutting 
firewood  for  the  winter  and  drawing  it  home  along  the  for- 
est road,  shingling  a  barn,  ploughing  with  a  two-hand,  sin- 
gle bottom  plough,  repairing  fences,  digging  out  ditches, 
working  to  make  the  old  house  more  comfortable.  Some- 
times on  a  rainy  day  one  could  go  fishing  and  in  the  fall  of 
the  year  there  were  squirrel,  rabbit,  pheasant  and  partridge. 

For  recreation  for  the  younger  folk  there  was  skating  on 
"Silver  Lake"  and  sleigh  rides  in  the  winter-time.  Little  evi- 
dence can  be  found  of  husking  bees  or  quilting  parties  or  of 
the  functional  social  occasions  which  characterized  other 
pioneer  settlements  in  other  times  and  places.  Much  of  the 
social  as  well  as  the  religious  life  of  the  younger  people  and 
the  women  centered  around  the  church  and  the  parsonage. 


The  Little  Red  School  House 

Formal  education  began  in  the  region  that  is  now  Holy- 
oke  in  1802  when  the  first  school  was  opened  in  Ireland 
Parish  which  was  a  political  division  of  West  Springfield 
centering  in  the  area  now  called  Elmwood.  Caleb  Humeston 
was  voted  a  stipend  for  boarding  the  teachers,  Miss  Sally 
Clapp  and  Miss  Lovina  Humeston  for  the  three  month  term 
of  their  teaching.  All  children  and  servants  were  to  be  sent 
to  school,  "to  read  and  learn  catechism."  Subjects  taught 
were  reading,  writing,  and  ciphering.  Books  in  use  were  lim- 
ited to,  "readers,  rhetorics,  and  the  Bible."  For  each  pupil 
enrolled  in  school  the  parent  had  to  supply  one  fourth  cord 
of  wood  to  keep  the  "school  seasonably  warm."  Farm  boys 
kept  coming  to  school  winter  after  winter  until  they  were 
quite  grown. 

As  the  population  of  Ireland  Parish  increased,  other 
one-room  schools  were  opened.  Soon  there  were  seven, 
spread  out  according  to  dispersion  of  population.  Many  of 
these  early  schools  remained  standing  as  landmarks  of  early 
Holyoke  until  near  the  turn  of  the  century.  The  dispersion 
was  necessitated  by  the  broad  expanse  of  the  land  which 
the  settlement  covered  and  the  fact  that  the  roads  were  not 
very  much  improved.  Little  children  could  not  go  very  far 
to  school. 


Counterfeiters  At  Moneyhole  Hill 


The  question  of  keeping  the  schoolhouse  warm  was  some- 
what of  a  vexing  one.  It  was  voted  at  a  school  meeting  "that 
we  bring  Va  cord  of  wood  for  each  scholar  that  we  send  to 
school  in  our  turns,  or  pay  eight  shillings  for  each  cord  of 
wood  that  the  Committee  shall  provide,  ready  cut,  fit  for 
fire." 

All  children  were  to  be  taught  "to  read  and  learn  cate- 
chism." All  children  were  to  be  sent  to  school;  also  servants. 
There  is  an  implication  that  many  of  the  boys  of  the  area 
kept  coming  to  school  year  after  year  until  they  were  quite 
grown.  Such  was  their  thirst  for  knowledge.  It  is  probable 
that  arithmetic  of  the  nature  required  for  keeping  accounts 
and  doing  business  was  also  offered. 

The  Massachusetts  school  law  of  1780,  required  that 
towns  having  50  or  more  families  should  maintain  elemen- 
tary schools,  and  those  having  150  or  more  should  have 
grammar  schools.  Ireland  had  as  many  as  seven  elementary 
schools  by  1850.  These  were  spread  out  through  the  parish. 
One  was  across  from  the  Crafts  Tavern.  Another  was  on 
Homestead  Avenue  and  was  later  moved  to  what  is  now  the 
Sheehan  farm.  Later,  one  was  erected  in  Rock  Valley.  Two 
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The  White  Man's  River 
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Wistariahurst  In  The  Spring,  The  Great  House  Was  Moved  To  Holyoke  By  The  Skinner  Family  After 
The  Mill  River  Flood.  It  Is  Now  The  Home  Of  The  Holyoke  Museum 


The  City  And  The  Hills 


were  of  brick,  one  near  the  Whiting  Hill  and  another  near 
the  Whiting  Street  Brook  on  the  road  to  Northampton.  A 
Mr.  Aaron  Rand,  son  of  the  Elder  Rand,  taught  there  for  at 
least  one  term.  Many  of  the  pupils  of  this  school  went  out 
and  made  their  mark  in  the  life  of  the  community.  Among 
them  were  Fred  and  Whiting  Street  and  Rodney  Thorpe. 
Another  school  was  south  of  Dwight  Street.  This  was  the 
school  in  which  Chester  W.  Chapin  taught.  In  1818,  Ireland 
had  its  own  grammar  school. 

By  far  the  most  noteworthy  and  constructive  educational 
effort  in  the  parish  centered  in  Minister  Rand's  Academy. 
Here  for  a  very  modest  fee  boys  were  instructed  in  the  clas- 
sics and  mathematics  and  prepared  for  college.  A  sizeable 
group  of  clergymen  of  the  valley  learned  their  Latin  and 
Greek  under  the  tutelage  of  Parson  Rand.  In  a  rudimentary 
way  here  was  Ireland's  brief  exemplification  of  the  New 
England  Academy,  an  effort  which  lost  much  of  its  vigor 
with  the  passing  of  its  founder. 

The  purpose  of  the  school  was  to  prepare  for  college  and 
the  Christian  ministry.  Girls  were  instructed  from  time  to 
time.  Classes  were  held  in  the  parsonage  on  Back  Street;  but 
around  1830  the  school  was  moved  to  a  building  on  the 
County  Road  near  its  junction  with  the  road  to  Westfield. 

Parson  Rand  was  the  outstanding  man  of  his  day  in  local 
education.  Not  only  did  he  conduct  his  own  private 
academy  for  twenty-five  years,  but  also  taught  in  the  town 
school  as  well.  Boys  who  later  became  outstanding  clergy- 
men of  the  valley  learned  their  Latin  and  Greek  under  his 
tutelage.  When  Parson  Rand  retired,  William  Gamewell 
took  over  and  changed  the  name  to  Gamewell  Academy. 
Rand  Academy  or  Gamewell  Academy  was  not  a  public 
high  school.  In  a  rudimentary  way  it  was  Holyoke's  version 
of  the  New  England  Academy  which  in  other  New  England 
towns  of  that  period  exercised  a  profound  influence  upon 
early  American  education.  The  Ireland  Parish  High  School 
Society  was  formed  in  1840. 


School  House       Rock  Valley 


Among  these  people  who  wrested  a  living  from  the  soil, 
husbandry  came  first  and  schooling  afterwards.  The  early 
history  of  the  schools  of  Ireland  Parish  was  mostly  in  the 
nature  of  the  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor.  The  early 
records  are  brief  and  practical,  pertaining  to  the  ways  and 
means  of  keeping  the  schoolhouse  warm  and  the  payments 
for  boarding  the  teacher.  The  school  term  was  short  if  not 
sweet  for  the  youngsters,  three  months  in  all. 

A  Sleepy  Village 

So  the  life  of  Baptist  Village  and  Ireland  Parish  drifted 
along.  It  had  its  interesting  happenings  and  its  nine-day 
wonders,  its  churchly  precepts  and  its  cracker  barrel  philoso- 
phy. The  men  tended  their  farms  and  the  women  kept  their 
homes  and  brought  up  their  children.  Here  was  an  agrarian 
civilization,  premised  largely  upon  independent  subsistence 
for  each  farmstead.  As  late  as  1845,  Benjamin  Willard  kept 
four  cows,  four  yearlings,  thirty  sheep,  and  a  horse.  Hay, 
corn,  oats,  rye,  potatoes,  and  turnips  were  the  concern  of 
livelihood.  Enjoyments  were  of  the  simple,  homely  kind. 
Family  life  was  strong. 

It  was  a  slow-going  kind  of  existence.  Wealth  accumu- 
lated only  in  arithmetic  ratio,  a  dollar  added  to  ten  makes 
eleven,  and  a  dollar  added  to  eleven  makes  twelve.  All 
production  was  on  a  piece-work  basis,  and  what  couldn't  be 
done  today  could  always  be  done  tomorrow;  a  contented 
kind  of  life  in  the  drowsy  little  village  on  the  County  Road, 
a  life  in  which  the  individual  was  always  more  important 
than  the  project. 

The  industries  of  the  parish  had  been  close-knit  into  the 
village  economy.  Power  used  was  that  obtained  from  the 
brooks  of  the  region.  Machinery  was  of  a  simple,  primitive 
kind,  limited  in  extent  and  easily  understood.  Here  were 
only  the  tottering  first  steps  of  what  was  to  become  the 
wonder  of  the  American  Industrial  Age,  their  purpose  only 
to  contribute  toward  the  self-sufficiency  of  the  community. 

Unnoticed  by  the  villagers,  or  at  least  independent  of 
them,  a  significant  train  of  events  began  to  occur  down  by 
the  rapids.  The  first  of  these  was  the  construction  of  the 
sawmill  by  the  Morgans  in  1783.  The  last  was  the  successful 
completion  of  the  construction  of  the  Holyoke  dam.  Here  by 
trial  and  error  and  by  slow  degrees,  men  were  seeking  to 
understand  and  encompass  the  most  magnificent  potential 
of  the  region  and  the  valley,  the  wonder  of  water  power. 

Water  Power 

One  cubic  foot  of  water  weighs  sixty-two  and  four  tenths 
pounds.  A  cubic  foot  of  water  pressing  downward  through  a 
distance  of  thirty  feet  performs  almost  two  thousand  foot 
pounds  of  mechanical  work.  One  horsepower  is  mechanical 
work  done  at  the  rate  of  five  hundred  and  fifty  foot  pounds 
per  second.  Two  thousand  foot  pounds  of  work  accom- 
plished in  two  seconds  is  roughly  about  two  horsepower. 

In  the  year  1827,  John  Chapin,  Stephen  Chapin,  Warren 
Chapin  and  Alfred  Smith  were  authorized  by  the  Massachu- 
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setts  Legislature  to  construct  a  wing  dam  extending  diago- 
nally up  the  river  somewhat  above  the  present  Holyoke  dam. 
The  expressed  purpose  of  the  corporation  was  to  manufac- 
ture cotton  and  woolen  goods  and  to  process  grain  and  iron 
and  other  metals.  Here  was  the  significant  beginning  of 
Holyoke's  industrial  power.  The  name  was  the  "Hadley 
Falls  Company." 

The  corporation  constructed  the  wing  dam  and,  in  accor- 
dance with  the  permissions  of  its  charter,  erected  a  sawmill,  a 
gristmill,  a  cotton  mill,  and  also  a  furnace  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  iron.  The  wing  dam  was  a  device  for  channeling  a 
portion  of  the  river's  water  upstream  and  bringing  it  down 
at  the  higher  level  to  turn  a  wheel  at  the  mill. 

Seventy  people  were  employed  here  in  1837.  Most  of  the 
women  in  the  mill  were  of  the  farm  people  of  the  small 
New  England  towns.  Here  was  a  true  manifestation  of  the 
beginnings  of  the  Industrial  Revolution.  The  value  of  the 
cloth  manufactured  was  in  excess  of  thirty  thousand  dollars 
in  this  year  and  six  years  later  was  double  that  amount. 
Four  thousand  spindles  were  twirled  by  the  force  of  the 
water  swinging  down  over  the  old  overshot  wheel.  All  of  the 
owners  were  out  of  town  men. 

Boarding  houses  were  built  to  provide  lodging  for  the 
workers,  seventy  in  all,  most  of  whom  were  women.  The 
Hadley  Falls  Company  had  found  keepers  who  not  only 
served  good  food  and  kept  a  clean  house,  but  who  were 
ever  on  the  alert  to  see  that  all  the  mid-century  proprieties 
were  observed. 

The  manager  of  the  mill  wrote  as  follows:  "In  eighteen 
thirty-six,  I  left  a  farm  and  an  aged  father  at  thirty  years  of 
age,  with  about  $8,000,  to  take  charge  of  a  small  cotton  mill 
at  Hadley  Falls.  In  eighteen  forty-seven  when  sold  to  the 
new  company  my  $8,000  had  grown  to  about  $40,000,  every 
dollar  of  which  was  put  into  the  new  concern."  The  first 
Hadley  Falls  Company  had  done  very  well. 


A  Railroad 

In  1842,  the  Connecticut  River  Railroad  Company  was 
chartered  to  build  a  road  from  Springfield  to  Northampton. 
The  original  plan  had  been  to  go  up  the  east  side  of  the 
Connecticut,  passing  through  Cabotville  (Chicopee),  the 
prosperous  Canal  Village  and  crossing  the  river  near  Mount 
Holyoke.  At  the  last  moment,  because  of  a  better  grade  and 
a  shorter  distance,  the  engineers  advised  the  route  through 
Ireland,  and  down  past  the  Hadley  Village  it  came. 

This  railroad  made  a  junction  at  Springfield  with  other 
roads  from  Boston  and  New  Haven.  A  man  could  now  eat 
his  breakfast  in  Ireland,  board  the  train  at  Ireland  Depot, 
change  trains  at  Springfield,  and  if  everything  went  accord- 
ing to  schedule,  arrive  in  Boston  for  a  late  supper.  About 
mid-century  the  road  was  extended  farther  north  to  the 
Vermont  line  where  it  joined  another  road  to  Bellows  Falls. 

Most  of  the  river  traffic  went  over  to  the  railroad.  The 
canal,  which  had  been  the  feature  activity  of  "Canal  Vil- 
lage," now  ceased  to  have  a  raison  d'etre  and  soon  the  com- 
pany operating  it  was  dissolved.  In  the  meantime  plans  were 
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being  made  and  events  were  moving  to  fruition  of  a  scheme 
which  was  to  alter  completely  the  whole  course  of  history  of 
the  Massachusetts  Reach  of  the  Connecticut  Valley.  Baptist 
Village  and  Ireland  Parish  were  to  be  submerged  under  one 
of  the  most  ambitious  dreams  of  free  enterprise  ever  con- 
ceived in  New  England,  nothing  less  than  the  overnight  fab- 
rication of  a  great  manufacturing  city. 

A  Fabricated  City 

To  George  C.  Ewing,  history  gives  credit  for  the  vision 
that  created  Holyoke.  He  was  a  salesman,  a  travelling  repre- 
sentative of  the  Fairbanks  Scales  Company  of  St.  Johnsbu- 
ry,  Vt.  He  had  occasion  to  visit  many  places  and  see  many 
sights  in  the  course  of  his  business.  He  knew  what  Lowell 
had  done  with  the  Merrimac  River.  He  was  familiar  with 
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Working  On  The  Railroad 


the  Slater  Mills  on  the  Blackstone  River  and  the  endless  se- 
ries of  smaller  mills  and  dams  of  the  Providence  and  Paw- 
tucket  areas.  The  owners  of  the  little  backcountry  New  Eng- 
land grist  and  corn  mills  were  his  best  customers. 

Here  was  power  on  such  a  stupendous  scale  as  the  world 
had  never  seen  harnessed  before.  It  was  said  that  the  river 
coming  to  the  edge  of  a  strata  of  shale  dropped  downward 
in  the  valley  for  a  distance  of  sixty-five  feet  in  less  than  two 
miles.  The  greater  part  of  the  rapids  was  included  within  an 
interval  of  five  or  six  hundred  yards. 

What  man  had  done  on  a  lesser  scale,  man  could  do  in  a 
bigger  way.  Ewing  lived  in  the  transcendental  age;  onward 
and  upward,  bigger  and  better.  His  vision  encompassed  the 
construction  of  a  dam  to  harness  the  river  completely  and 
compel  it  to  give  up  its  awesome  power  to  the  service  of 
man. 

The  terrain  of  the  Ireland  region  was  ideally  laid  out  for 
the  purposes  of  manufacture.  The  great  bend  in  the  river 
enclosed  a  clear,  flat,  level  area  on  which  industrial  plants 
could  be  built;  in  marked  contrast  to  other  natural  water- 
power  sites,  such  as  Turners  Falls,  which  were  blocked  in  by 
steep  hills  on  both  sides. 

Ewing  brought  his  own  Fairbanks  Company  at  Bellows 
Falls  into  the  plan  and  set  about  in  New  York  and  Boston 
to  interest  enough  capital  to  form  a  corporation  which 
would  make  his  dream  become  a  reality.  He  visited  many  of 
the  industrialists  of  the  Boston  area  and  finally  gained  their 
support. 

In  1845,  cotton  was  King  in  Massachusetts  as  it  never  was 
in  the  South.  Here  was  a  time  of  climax  of  growth  of  textiles 
after  a  twenty-year  period  of  steady  expansion,  the  rewards 


of  which  had  accrued  to  a  comparatively  small  group  of 
Boston  merchants  and  financiers.  Surveys  of  the  textile  ven- 
tures of  the  period  show  that  they  were  all  largely  conceived 
and  carried  on  by  this  same  small  group. 

The  Boston  Financiers 

All  of  these  men  were  able  operators.  Together  these  men 
furnished  one  of  the  finest  of  examples  of  the  practice  of  the 
interlocking  directorate.  Outstanding  among  them  were 
George  W.  Lyman,  Edmund  Dwight,  William  Appleton, 
Samuel  Cabot  and  Ignatius  Sargent.  Most  of  them  were  on 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  twenty-two  cotton  manufacturing 
corporations  situated  all  over  New  England  from  Dover, 
N.H.  to  Taunton,  Mass.  Together  they  controlled  four  mills 
in  Chicopee,  eight  in  Lowell,  and  three  in  Taunton. 

It  was  this  group  that  Ewing  sought  to  interest,  and  it  was 
this  group  which  in  conjunction  with  the  Fairbanks  Com- 
pany formed  a  corporation  to  undertake  the  construction  of 
a  dam  and  a  city.  The  Directors  were:  Lyman  Dwight,  Ap- 
pleton, Cabot  and  Sargent.  Lyman  became  President  and  an 
able  gentleman  by  the  name  of  James  K.  Mills  was  elected 
Treasurer. 

Shortly  a  disagreement  arose  between  Mr.  Ewing  and  the 
financiers,  and  the  Fairbanks  Company  withdrew  from  the 
picture.  Mr.  Ewing  remained  in  the  administration  of  the 
company  and  made  arrangements  for  the  purchase  of  more 
than  eleven  hundred  acres  of  land  adjacent  to  the  falls  and 
requisite  to  the  project.  The  stockholders  at  the  first  meeting 
voted  to  take  the  name  of  the  Hadley  Falls  Company  and  to 
authorize  a  subscribed  capitalization  of  two  and  one-half 
million  dollars. 
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Alternate  east-west  streets  of  the  community,  newly  laid 
out  in  the  "Field,"  were  named  after  these  directors  of  the 
Hadley  Falls  Company.  The  other  streets  were  named  after 
counties  of  Massachusetts. 

For  a  time  Mr.  Ewing  was  retained  in  the  capacity  of  land 
agent.  The  Fairbanks  people  already  owned  some  land  on 
the  hillside  above  the  "Flats."  The  Chicopee  Telegraph  of 
that  time  finally  reported,  "We  are  happy  to  announce  that 
negotiations  so  long  pending  for  the  purchase  of  the  water 
power  at  the  Hadley  Falls  by  Fairbanks  &  Company  have 
terminated  by  the  consummation  of  that  object.  George  C. 
Ewing,  Esq.,  of  that  firm,  has  at  length  succeeded  in  pur- 
chasing not  only  the  property  of  the  Hadley  Falls  Company 
(the  wing  dam  company),  but  all  the  real  estate  in  the  vicin- 
ity requisite  for  the  full  development  of  the  stupendous 
plans  contemplated  by  that  company.  .  .  .  We  may  safely 
say  that  no  enterprise  has  yet  been  undertaken  in  the 
United  States  combining  so  many  of  the  advantages  and  so 
many  elements  of  future  greatness." 

Buying  up  the  land  was  difficult.  Somehow  or  other  word 
of  the  great  project  got  around.  Asking  prices  mounted  to 
the  skies.  Old  Sam  Ely  liked  his  farm;  and  his  farm  hap- 
pened to  include  much  of  the  land  that  the  new  corporation 
wanted.  Sam  didn't  like  corporations;  and  "he  was  damned 
if  he  wanted  to  see  the  corporations  control  everything." 
When  John  Chase  approached  his  place  one  too  many  times 
in  his  efforts  to  purchase,  Sam  poked  the  muzzle  of  his  shot- 
gun out  of  his  chamber  window  and  pulled  the  trigger. 

Chase  went  no  more  to  the  Ely  farm.  Before  Mr.  Ewing's 
resignation  as  land  agent  he  persuaded  the  old  man  to  sell. 

Mr.  Ewing  was  a  person  of  principle  and  compassion.  The 
men  he  hired  were  promised  eighty-five  cents  a  day.  When 
the  Boston  financiers  ordered  their  wages  paid  at  seventy- 


five  cents,  the  gentleman  made  up  the  difference  out  of 
his  own  pocket.  When  the  management  insisted  upon  Sun- 
day work,  however,  he  would  not  go  along.  Declaring  this 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  God  and  man  he  resigned.  A  violent 
labor  disturbance  occurred  shortly  thereafter. 

The  names  on  the  articles  of  incorporation  of  the  com- 
pany were  those  of  Thomas  H.  Perkins,  George  W.  Lyman 
and  Edmund  Dwight.  After  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Ewing  a 
Mr.  Charles  P.  Rising  became  the  general  superintendent  of 
the  construction  with  a  Philander  Anderson,  who  had  at- 
tended West  Point,  as  engineer.  John  Chase  also  had  an 
executive  capacity. 

Much  surveying  work  was  done  in  the  summer  of  1847, 
which  gave  the  engineers  an  estimate  of  the  potential  of 
their  project.  The  total  watershed  of  the  valley  amounted  to 
over  eight  thousand  square  miles.  The  minimum  flowage  of 
the  river  past  a  given  point  was  about  seven  thousand  cubic 
feet  per  second.  A  thirty-foot  dam  was  within  the  realm  of 
possible  construction  and  such  a  dam  would  impound  water 
to  give  enough  industrial  power  for  a  city  of  two  hundred 
thousand  people. 

A  mill  power  by  the  established  method  of  computation 
represented  the  passage  of  thirty  cubic  feet  of  water  over  a 
fall  of  twenty-five  feet  each  second;  sixty  or  seventy  horse- 
power. A  thirty-foot  dam  across  the  river  would  supply 
cheap  power  for  hundreds  of  mills. 

The  building  of  the  dam  began  at  once  and  in  a  hurry. 
Laborers  were  offered  work  at  the  going  price  or  a  little  less, 
and  they  came  to  the  construction  site  by  the  hundred.  They 
were  not  unacquainted  with  the  valley  and  its  environs  as 
many  of  them  had  worked  here  before,  building  the  rail- 
road. They  turned  to  with  willing  hands  and  wealth  of  good 
spirit. 


At  Work  On  The  Dam 


Filling  In  Ballast  On  The  Dam 


The  structure  was  over  a  thousand  feet  long,  with  stone 
abutments  at  the  ends  as  anchor  piers.  It  was  framed  of 
wooden  timbers  and  covered  with  wooden  planks,  mostly 
hemlock  and  spruce  floated  down  the  river  from  the  States 
to  the  north.  Over  two  million  board  feet  went  into  the 
work.  The  sides  were  made  up  of  large  timbers,  some  of 
them  forty  feet  long.  The  face  of  the  dam  was  straight  up 
and  down  and  the  crest  of  it  was  armored  with  boiler  plate. 
In  places  the  timbers  were  joined  together  with  one-inch 
iron  bolts.  Across  the  full  length  ran  a  foot  bridge  three  feet 
wide  to  be  traversed  for  purposes  of  inspection.  There  was 
nothing  new  or  unusual  about  the  engineering.  It  simply  fol- 
lowed standard  construction  practice. 

A  strike  occurred  among  the  workmen  soon  after  the 
Ewing  resignation.  It  lasted  for  about  ten  days  during  which 
the  company  remained  adamant.  After  that  some  twenty  of 
the  workers,  driven  back  by  family  needs  at  home,  couldn't 
hold  out  any  longer  and  tried  to  return  to  work.  The  rest  of 
the  strikers,  however,  were  determined  that  no  one  should 
return  until  the  wages  were  restored  to  their  former  level.  A 
general  melee  ensued  in  which  the  returning  strikers,  the 
engineer  corps  which  was  trying  to  protect  them,  and  a 
number  of  bystanders  were  severely  mauled.  Anderson  him- 
self and  a  Mr.  Franham,  a  constable,  were  wounded.  Only 
after  some  time  were  the  wounded  extricated  and  carried 
home. 

That  evening  the  military  was  called  upon  and  twenty-five 
artillerymen  came  down  from  Northampton  at  midnight, 
equipped  with  arms  and  ammunition,  and  ready  to  fire  if 
need  be.  Rioters  were  rounded  up  and  arrested.  This  skir- 
mish was  talked  about  for  years  and  gradually  gained  descrip- 


tive ornamentation  in  the  telling.  Local  writers  of  the  later 
half  of  the  century  referred  to  it  by  the  name  of  the  "Battle 
of  Day's  Hill." 

After  that  time  many  other  workmen  were  added  to  the 
already  large  force.  The  work  was  pressed  forward  and  in 
due  time,  at  ten  minutes  of  ten,  on  the  morning  of  Novem- 
ber 16,  1848,  the  last  plank  was  in  place.  The  gates  were 
opened  to  protect  against  too  precipitous  a  rise.  Workmen 
picked  up  their  tools.  All  at  once  there  was  a  heavy  silence 
below  the  great  structure  and  the  mighty  waters  of  the  Con- 
necticut began  to  well  up  behind  it.  Years  of  planning  and 
construction  were  now  of  the  past.  The  crucial  test  was  at 
hand. 

The  Best  Laid  Plans 

Now  the  water  began  to  rise,  rapidly  at  first  as  it  filled  the 
smaller  basin,  then  more  slowly  as  it  spread  out  over  the 
wider  areas.  At  2  o'clock  word  went  around  that  the  trium- 
phal hour  of  overflow  was  approaching.  Those  who  had 
remained  at  home  began  to  move  toward  the  scene.  The 
Connecticut  River  Railroad  brought  up  a  trainload  of  cu- 
rious sight-seers  from  Springfield.  The  higher  land  above 
the  dam  was  crowded  with  women  and  children.  Men,  most 
of  whom  had  worked  on  the  project,  gathered  in  little 
groups,  talking  and  joking  among  themselves,  keeping  al- 
ways a  watchful  eye  on  the  slowly  rising  lake  whose  dark 
waters  crept  up  the  slanting  planks. 

At  3  o'clock  engineers  Chase  and  Anderson  began  to 
breathe  easier.  The  water  was  well  up  toward  the  crest  and 
the  structure  was  holding  like  a  stone  wall.  Well;  why  not! 
They  had  planned  it  carefully.  True  enough  the  thing  was 
on  a  pretty  big  scale,  but  due  allowance  had  been  made. 
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Railroad  Bridge  And  Toll  House 


The  dam  was  going  to  stand  and  that  was  what  they  had 
built  it  to  do. 

At  3:10  o'clock  the  unexpected  happened.  Water  began  to 
spout  through  the  pier  on  the  western  end.  It  was  a  small 
spouting  at  first  but  rapidly  gained  force  and  shot  out 
further  and  further  with  greater  and  greater  force.  The  pier 
was  moving.  The  water  was  pushing  it  over.  A  group  of 
workmen  picked  up  a  length  of  railroad  iron  and  clanged  it 
down  on  the  stone.  They  brought  another  rail  and  another 
until  the  huge  abutment  was  weighted  down.  That  would 
hold  it. 

At  3.20  o'clock  disaster  came.  Even  the  old  timers  who 
saw  the  thing  couldn't  quite  explain  how  it  happened.  All  at 
once  with  a  loud  crackling  noise,  as  of  timber  splitting,  the 
middle  began  to  bulge  forward.  Almost  instantly  it  parted 
and  folded  over  before  a  roaring  rush  of  water.  In  a  second 
the  river  was  charging  downstream  in  a  raging,  churning 
torrent,  carrying  the  loosened  timbers  and  planking  along 
like  match  sticks. 

Half  an  hour  later,  after  the  shock  had  somewhat  worn 
off,  the  Treasurer  of  the  company  sent  by  telegraph  one  of 
the  most  famous  messages  ever  to  come  out  of  this  locality: 
"Dam  gone  to  Hell  by  way  of  Willimansett." 

The  Springfield  Republican  described  the  disaster  in  the 
following  words:  "When  the  water  broke  through,  the  pond 
had  filled  to  within  several  feet  of  the  top,  and  the  pent-up 
waters  rushed  forth  with  a  mighty  power  and  dashed  and 
trembled  over  the  rocky  bed  below,  sweeping  away  with 
them  the  now  broken  and  scattered,  but  still  huge  portions 
of  the  wreck.  .  .  .  The  scene  was  both  magnificent  and 
frightful." 

Five  days  later  a  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  corpora- 
tion was  called  in  Boston  to  look  into  the  causes  and  assess 
the  damage  of  the  failure.  Mr.  Chase  and  Mr.  Anderson  at- 
tended the  meeting  with  maps  and  diagrams  and  explained 


the  "imperfections  by  which  the  destruction  was  occa- 
sioned." 

The  1853  report  of  the  Hadley  Falls  Company  to  its  stock- 
holders comments  upon  the  dam  failure  as  follows: 

"It  was  at  first  contemplated  to  throw  across  the  river  a 
temporary  dam,  which,  while  it  would  serve  as  a  protection 
to  the  erection  of  one  more  substantial  below  it,  would  an- 
swer the  purposes  of  the  company  until  such  a  permanent 
dam  should  be  completed.  The  first  dam  was  accordingly 
built  with  less  regard  to  strength  than  the  result  proved 
would  have  been  prudent.  It  was  not  able  to  resist  the  force 
of  the  river,  and  was  carried  away  a  few  hours  after  the 
gates  were  closed.  The  shutting  of  the  gates  occurred  earlier 
than  had  been  designed,  in  consequence  of  a  freshet  in  the 
river." 

The  total  cost  of  the  damage  was  estimated  at  $30,000. 
No  lives  were  lost.  Mr.  Chase  and  Mr.  Anderson  were  not 
relieved  of  their  jobs  but  were  authorized  to  start  immedi- 
ately upon  plans  and  construction  of  a  stronger  and  better 
designed  structure  which  they  were  sure  would  stand  the 
test.  The  management  was  smart  enough  to  profit  by  the 
experience  of  its  workers  even  though  that  experience  had 
been  a  failure.  Mr.  Ewing  saw  in  the  destruction  only  the 
hand  of  the  Divine  Providence,  in  retribution  for  Sunday 
work. 

A  later  engineer  of  the  Water  Power  Company  held  the 
collapse  of  the  dam  to  have  been  a  fortunate  thing.  The 
cofferdam  upstream  from  the  gate-house  was  rapidly  weak- 
ening and  the  head  gates  were  not  in  their  grooves;  nor  was 
the  upper  level  canal  yet  completed.  Had  this  cofferdam 
given  way  the  whole  river  would  have  been  let  loose  over 
the  site  of  the  projected  city  and  would  have  caused  incal- 
culable damage. 

Undiscouraged 

The  construction  of  the  new  dam  got  under  way  immedi- 
ately. Mr.  Chase  stated:  "My  calculations  and  my  reasoning 
are  based  upon  the  supposition  that  the  Directors  may,  as 
soon  as  the  dam  is  completed,  commence  the  construction 
of  a  stone  dam."  He  believed  still  that  a  wooden  dam  could 
be  made  to  hold  and  that  it  could  be  built  in  a  year. 

He  also  felt  that  the  construction  of  such  a  dam  would  be 
justifiable  inasmuch  as  such  a  dam  would  serve  as  a 
cofferdam  for  the  later  stone  construction.  He  asserted  that 
the  cost  of  two  dams  constructed  in  this  way  would  not  be 
much  greater  than  the  construction  of  a  single  dam  in  the 
conventional  way. 

The  company  managed  to  get  along  with  this  wooden 
dam  for  more  than  half  a  century.  Nevertheless,  when  the 
stone  dam  was  finally  built  the  old  dam  served  to  hold  the 
waters  away  from  the  construction. 

The  engineers  were  mindful  of  the  responsibility  which 
the  first  failure  had  placed  upon  them  to  make  their  new 
work  stand.  Every  possible  means  was  taken  to  insure 
against  a  second  disaster.  The  second  dam,  known  today  as 
the  "Old  Dam"  was  well  built. 
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The  Second  Dam 


This  dam  was  erected  in  sections  200  feet  long.  The  solid 
rock  of  the  bed  of  the  stream  was  excavated  to  a  depth  of 
six  feet.  As  timber  went  up  the  whole  foundation,  90  feet 
thick  was  packed  solidly  with  stone  to  a  height  of  10  per- 
pendicular feet  above  the  bed  of  the  river. 

The  planking  on  the  upper  portion  was  overlapped  to  a 
thickness  of  18  inches  of  solid  timber,  all  tree-nailed  and 
strongly  spiked  together.  The  graveling  in  the  bed  of  the 
river  was  begun  70  feet  above  the  dam  and  piled  up  over  30 
feet  on  its  sloping  surface,  an  upstream  ballast  to  keep  it 
upright. 

The  construction  of  the  second  dam  took  only  seven 
months.  Begun  in  April  of  1849,  it  was  completed  on  Octo- 
ber 22,  of  that  same  year.  On  the  eve  of  the  closing  of  the 
first  dam  a  great  ball  had  been  held  in  the  offices  of  the 
company.  This  time  no  premature  celebrations  were  held. 
At  1  o'clock  the  last  gate  was  dropped  into  place  and  the 
mighty  Connecticut  ceased  to  flow  until  its  water,  spreading 
out  over  the  valley,  climbed  to  the  dam's  crest  and  slid  over; 
dropping  down  in  a  broad  smooth  wall  to  the  rocks  below, 
where  it  crashed  with  a  thunderous  roar. 

The  shock  of  such  a  great  weight  of  water  pounding  down 
on  the  river  bed  caused  the  buildings  in  the  whole  neighbor- 
hood to  tremble  as  if  from  an  earthquake,  a  foretaste  of  the 
tremendous  disturbance  later  occasioned  by  the  same  cause 
after  the  construction  of  the  present-day  dam. 

Casualty 

Scarcely  six  months  had  passed  before  the  dam  claimed 
its  first  casualty.  On  the  morning  of  May  4,  1850,  John 


Teague  was  out  on  the  water  above  the  structure,  catching 
driftwood.  In  making  fast  to  a  log,  he  unfortunately  lost  an 
oar,  and  immediately  began  to  float  toward  the  falls. 
Desperately  he  commenced  rowing  with  one  oar,  but  this 
only  sent  his  boat  round  and  round.  A  large  crowd  of  peo- 
ple on  the  shore  witnessed  his  plight  but  were  unable  to 
help  him.  When  about  20  feet  from  the  crest  he  jumped  into 
the  water  and  attempted  to  swim,  but  it  was  too  late.  His 
body  was  seen  once  in  the  waters  below  for  a  brief  moment 
then  was  gone. 

The  waters  impounded  by  the  dam  are  gradually  released 
into  an  elaborate  canal  system  through  which  they  are  car- 
ried to  the  mills  whose  water  wheels  they  turn.  A  huge  wa- 
ter gate,  substantially  built  and  controlled  in  sections,  per- 
mits the  regulation  of  flow  from  the  upper  river  into  this 
canal  system.  The  first  great  channel  into  which  the  flood 
pours  is  about  1000  feet  long  and  140  feet  wide.  It  flows  di- 
rectly into  a  long,  geometrically  straight  canal  known  as  the 
upper  level  canal.  A  mile  and  a  quarter  in  length,  this  canal 
narrows  as  it  releases  water  into  the  mill  gates  along  the  way 
and  is  only  80  feet  wide  at  the  end. 

Parallel  to  this  upper  level  canal,  400  feet  to  the  east  of  it 
and  20  feet  below  it  is  a  second  level  canal.  At  each  mill  sit- 
uated between  these  two  streams  the  water  is  passed  from 
the  higher  level,  through  the  water  wheels  of  the  mill  and 
drained  off  at  the  lower  level.  Thus  the  differential  in  water 
level  between  the  two  canals  is  taken  advantage  of,  not  by 
one  mill  alone  but  by  dozens  of  mills  side  by  side.  The  400 
feet  of  land  between  the  canals  gives  ample  room  for  the 
location  of  substantial  industrial  buildings. 
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Old  Depot,  Freight 

The  tail  waters  of  these  higher  level  mills  travel  along  the 
second  level  canal  to  the  north  or  to  the  third  level  canal  to 
the  south,  where  they  follow  the  bank  of  the  river  at  a  dis- 
tance of  400  feet,  constituting  another  two-mile  strip  of  par- 
allel mill  sites.  The  tail  waters  of  the  second  and  lower  ca- 
nals empty  directly  into  the  river. 

The  upper  and  second  level  canals  are  crossed  by  bridges 
spaced  approximately  a  thousand  feet  apart.  The  streets 
which  pass  over  these  bridges  have  become  the  main 
east-west  arteries  of  traffic  of  the  community. 

Mighty  Plans 

The  plan  of  development  of  the  new  city  was  indeed 
comprehensive,  involving  as  it  did  the  ultimate  construction 
of  facilities  for  a  sizeable  center  of  habitation  as  well  as  for 
industrial  production.  It  was  conceived  and  projected  as  a 
whole,  and  the  map  of  the  "New  Town  of  Holyoke,"  pub- 
lished by  the  Hampden  Freeman  in  the  year  1850,  deline- 


Depot  Hill  In  Background 

ates  in  recognizable  form  the  outlines  of  the  City  of  Holy- 
oke as  it  is  known  today. 

The  construction  comprised,  not  only  the  dam,  gatehouse 
and  appurtenances  thereto,  the  canals  and  locks  for  rafts 
and  river  boats,  but  the  cotton  factories,  machine  shops, 
tenements,  water  supply  system,  gas  plant,  sewers,  fire  de- 
partment, and  schools.  It  was  a  gigantic  undertaking  for 
those  days  when  most  of  the  digging  had  to  be  done  with 
pick  and  shovel  and  most  of  the  hauling  with  teams  of 
horses  and  dumpcarts. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  brief  years  more  than  two  miles  of 
canals  were  built,  a  considerable  part  of  the  total  canal  sys- 
tem that  we  know  in  Holyoke  today.  Even  with  the  modern 
steam  shovel  and  bulldozer  such  an  undertaking  would 
seem  monumental  now.  In  those  days  the  effort  was  Hercu- 
lean and  attracted  nation-wide  comment.  Not  only  was  an 
enormous  amount  of  excavating  to  be  done,  but  in  addition, 
stone  for  over  five  miles  of  canal  wall  had  to  be  quarried  up 
river,  brought  down  stream  to  the  project,  and  carefully  laid 
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in  place.  These  canal  walls  were  in  some  places  30  feet  high. 

Cotton  cloth  to  make  dresses  for  the  women  of  America 
was  the  final  purpose  of  this  elaborate  man-made  creation. 
The  proprietors  knew  the  ways  of  the  cotton  industry  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end,  in  fact,  they  held  a  virtual  monop- 
oly in  it.  They  had  organization,  wholesale,  and  even  retail 
outlets  in  larger  cities  all  over  the  country.  They  felt,  and 
rightly  so  at  least  for  a  time,  that  for  this  particular  product 
there  was  destined  to  be  a  rapidly  expanding  market.  What 
they  wanted  was  production  and  that  immediately. 

Achievement 

In  1850,  the  first  cotton  mill  was  completed,  powered  by  a 
new  kind  of  cast-iron  or  brass  turbine  which  was  at  this  time 
rapidly  displacing  the  old  overshot  wooden  wheel  of  the  trib- 
utary streams.  The  advantage  of  this  turbine  was  that  it 
could  work  under  greater  head  and  greater  pressure,  and  so 
develop  the  greater  power  conducive  to  concentration  of 
manufacturing.  McCormick,  who  was  later  to  be  connected 
with  the  Jolly  Foundry  and  the  Holyoke  Machine  Company 
did  much  inventive  work  in  the  line  of  perfecting  the  wa- 
terflow  contour  of  the  blades  of  this  turbine.  At  the  turn  of 
the  century  every  text  book  on  "Natural  Philosophy"  in- 
cluding the  famous  "Steel's  Physics"  had  a  picture  of  the 
"Jolly"  or  "Holyoke"  water  wheel.  Sometimes  the  picture 
was  that  of  the  old  iron  overshot  wheel.  Sometimes  the 
turbine. 

In  1850,  a  second  cotton  mill  was  completed  and  shortly 
afterward  put  into  operation.  These  two  cotton  mills  were 
indeed  imposing  structures  being  268  feet  long,  68  feet  wide 
and  five  stories  high.  The  first  mill  had  18,000  spindles  for 
number  14  yarn  and  the  second  had  30,000  spindles  for 
number  80  yarn.  Later  these  mills  came  to  be  known  as  the 
Lyman  Mills. 

The  company  having  difficulty  in  obtaining  enough 
women  to  operate  such  an  enormous  plant  in  New  England, 
in  1853,  sent  its  agent  to  Glasgow  to  arrange  for  the  immi- 
gration of  power  loom  weavers  to  America  and  Holyoke. 
Hours  of  work  were  long,  at  least  12  hours  a  day  for  a 
six-day  week. 

Model  Machine  Shop 
The  machine  shop  of  the  new  industrial  cluster  was  an 
enormous  affair,  the  central  building  alone  being  98  feet 
long,  40  feet  wide  and  four  stories  high.  Wings  on  each  side 
were  200  feet  long  and  60  feet  wide.  An  additional  extension 
was  200  feet  long  by  60  feet  wide  and  two  stories  high.  Ad- 
jacent to  these  was  a  great  foundry  with  two  cupola  fur- 
naces, a  forge  with  seven  trip  hammers,  fourteen  forge  fires 
and  two  furnaces.  A  pattern  house  of  huge  dimensions  was 
furnished  with  the  most  modern  woodworking  equipment  of 
the  day. 

The  machine  shop  of  this  industrial  village  was  truly  a 
thing  to  be  marvelled  at.  It  was  equipped  to  build  any  ma- 
chinery that  could  be  built  in  that  day  and  age.  It  could  turn 
out  the  cotton  spinning  mules  or  even  looms  if  necessary, 
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Sam  Ely's  Place 


Swing  Ferry,  Primitive 

although  loom  building  was  a  specialized  manufacture.  It 
could  also  build  heavy  machinery  such  as  water  wheels  and 
cases.  Its  lathes  could  turn  a  cylinder  eight  feet  in  diameter 
and  up  to  20  feet  long. 

The  Hampden  Freeman  of  April  16,  1853,  writing  about 
this  shop  made  the  following  comment:  "We  understand  it 
to  be  one  of  the  very  largest  in  New  England— somewhat 
larger  than  that  of  the  Locks  and  Canal  Company  at  Lo- 
well. One  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  wonder  when  he  con- 
templates the  extent  of  the  entire  establishment  from  the 
rooms  of  the  draftsmen,  and  patternmakers,  through  those 
of  the  foundry,  the  blacksmith  shop,  the  turning,  the  plan- 
ing, and  finishing  rooms,  till  the  machinery  is  finally  stored 
in  the  warerooms  or  transported  to  its  final  destination." 
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The  Patch 


The  Industrial  Revolution  had  come  to  Ireland.  The  same 
paper  reported:  "By  the  aid  of  labor-saving  machinery  the 
manufacture  of  innumerable  varieties  of  goods,  necessary 
for  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  man,  is  now  carried  on  with 
but  little  manual  labor— the  whole  process  being  reduced  to 
the  mere  attending  of  machines,  which  in  very  many  cases 
can  as  well  be  done  by  women  and  children  as  by  men." 

The  shop  had  patterns  for  the  entire  machinery  of  a  cot- 
ton mill,  from  the  turbine  water  wheel  to  the  spindles  and 
looms.  Business  was  booming  in  the  early  50's.  In  January 
of  1854,  it  was  compelled  to  extend  its  western  wing  200 
feet.  These  buildings  are  still  standing  today  and  are  pres- 
ently known  as  the  Hadley  Mills  buildings  of  the  Gas  and 
Electric  Department. 

Demand  For  Labor 

With  so  much  construction  going  on  the  demand  for  la- 
bor was  heavy.  The  work  was  of  a  rugged  nature,  somewhat 
dangerous.  Sometimes  men  got  killed  shifting  the  huge 
blocks  of  granite  from  place  to  place.  Even  the  pick  and 
shovel  work  was  grueling  and  tedious.  On  February  4,  1848, 
two  workers  were  killed,  one  by  a  slide  of  earth,  the  other 
by  falling  into  a  rock  cup  on  the  railroad.  On  July  27,  the 
little  daughter  of  John  Gerry,  waiting  for  her  father  500  feet 
from  the  quarry,  was  killed  by  the  stone  from  a  blast. 

Work  was  here  to  be  had,  however,  and  up  the  valley 
from  New  York,  and  along  the  railroad  from  Boston,  eager 
job  seekers  came  by  the  hundreds.  Others  had  come  before 
them  as  members  of  the  construction  gangs  building  the 
railroad.  Many  had  remained. 


Early  Irish  Stock 
These  laborers  were  Irish,  for  the  most  part  newly  arrived 
immigrants.  They  were  the  first  contingent  of  that  great 
wave  of  Irish  immigration  which  came  to  American  shores 
during  the  decades  of  the  40's  and  50's.  Possessed  of  little  of 
this  world's  goods,  uneducated,  strangers  in  a  strange  land, 
they  were  compelled  to  earn  their  daily  bread  by  the  sweat 
of  their  brow.  They  accepted  with  courage  the  challenge 
which  America  offered  and  entered  into  the  spirit  of  achiev- 
ing with  cheerfulness  and  faith  in  the  future.  They  had 
come  to  this  new  world  prepared  to  accept  the  bitter  with 
the  sweet. 

A  long  poignant  story  was  in  their  coming.  They,  too, 
were  seeking  religious  freedom  just  as  earlier  comers  to 
American  shores  had  sought  religious  freedom.  They  were 
escaping  from  the  exploitation  of  English  rule  and  the  in- 
strumentality of  absentee  land  ownership.  They  were  run- 
ning away  from  the  enforced  payment  of  the  tithe  to  a 
church  in  whose  doctrine  they  did  not  believe.  They  were 
escaping  from  tax  collectors  who  plied  their  trade  in  the 
same  manner  as  had  the  much  despised  publicans  in  the  far 
flung  provinces  of  imperial  Rome.  They  were  fleeing  from 
an  ever-present  danger  of  eviction  with  no  alternative  but 
the  open  road. 

They  came  from  Connaught,  from  County  Mayo  and 
from  County  Clare,  and  even  from  Dublin,  Cork  and  Kerry. 
The  fearful  potato  famine  of  1846  in  Ireland  was  not  the 
sole  reason  of  their  leaving  their  native  land.  The  famine 
served  to  accentuate  the  deeper  wrongs  which  they  had 
been  forced  to  endure,  and  showed  the  futility  of  further 
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durance  under  English  rule,  and  in  this  respect  was  the  deter- 
miner in  a  great  mass  movement. 

These  people  built  their  first  homes  on  the  high  ground 
overlooking  the  dam  in  the  region  now  known  as  Prospect 
Park,  rude  pioneer  affairs.  Four  boards  were  driven  into  the 
ground  for  corner  posts  and  to  these  others  were  nailed  to 
form  the  sides.  The  top  was  then  covered  with  a  roof  of  over- 
lapping boards.  Openings  were  made  for  a  door  and  two 
or  three  little  windows  cut.  The  turf  was  banked  up  to  the 
eaves  to  protect  against  the  cold  of  winter.  A  workman 
would  come  into  town  in  the  morning,  buy  a  thousand  feet 
of  hemlock  boards  and  have  his  lodging  up  by  night,  and 
the  next  day  be  ready  to  go  to  work  on  the  dam. 

On  the  inside  the  earth  was  smoothed,  scantling  nailed 
and  a  floor  of  wide  boards  laid  down.  Sometimes  a  little 
hole  was  dug  for  a  cellar  and  a  trap  door  cut  through  the 
board  for  entrance  and  exit.  An  opening  was  then  sawed  in 
the  roof  with  a  bit  of  tin  tacked  about  it  and  a  stove  pipe 
run  through  into  the  open  air.  Under  the  V  in  the  roof  was 
a  loft.  Sometimes  a  partition  of  boards  divided  the  lower 
room  in  two. 

The  little  village  that  rapidly  grew  up  within  sight  of  the 
industrial  project  came  to  be  known  as  the  "Patch."  As 
more  new  settlers  came  in  its  extent  widened  until  finally  it 
reached  almost  as  far  as  what  is  now  known  as  Pulaski  Park. 

In  the  summer  of  1849,  when  the  construction  of  the  dam 
was  bringing  newcomers  to  the  locality  by  the  hundred  and 
living  conditions  were  crowded  to  the  utmost,  cholera  broke 
out  in  the  "Patch."  The  weather  was  hot  and  dry.  Sanitation 
provided  in  those  days  in  a  mushroom  settlement  was  next 
to  nothing;  in  fact,  nowhere  in  America  was  sanitation  prac- 
ticed then  as  we  know  it  today.  Refrigeration  was  unknown 
and  in  summer-time  much  of  the  meat  consumed  was  dried 
or  corned  or  salted,  giving  rise  to  excessive  thirst.  The  only 
water  available  was  that  from  the  river  and  this  at  midsum- 
mer level  was  stagnant. 

If  the  cause  was  easy  to  find,  the  results  were  appalling. 
Men,  women,  and  especially  young  children  died  by  the 
score.  The  epidemic  was  swift  and  fatal.  Men  would  be 
taken  sick  at  night  and  be  dead  by  morning.  Once  the  dis- 
ease got  under  way  it  was  highly  contagious. 

There  was  no  Catholic  cemetery  in  the  town  then  and 
every  morning  dozens  of  the  dead  were  carried  to  Chicopee. 
These  were  the  days  of  tribulation. 

About  this  time  the  first  regular  Catholic  services  were 
held  in  the  old  Exchange  Hall  just  recently  built.  Prior  to 
that  time  occasional  services  had  been  conducted  under  a 
large  elm  tree  that  stood  in  a  pasture  near  what  is  now  the 
corner  of  Dwight  and  Elm  streets. 

Here  was  the  Holyoke  version  of  the  huts  of  square  hewn 
logs  of  the  Plymouth  Plantation,  or  the  frontier  cabin  of 
rude  logs  with  mud-filled  interstices  in  which  Abraham  Lin- 
coln was  born,  or  the  somewhat  later  "Little  Old  Sod 
Shanty  on  the  Plains,"  of  the  Scandinavian  settlers  in  the 
north  central  states.  The  Irish  immigrants  in  Ireland  Parish, 
that  was  shortly  to  become  Holyoke,  were  in  no  better  or 
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worse  circumstances  than  those  who  had  been  coming  to 
America's  shores  for  the  best  part  of  two  centuries.  The 
significant  distinguishing  feature  in  their  situation  was  that 
at  this  time  they  happened  to  be  the  last  comers. 

They  were  indeed  in  no  worse  situation  than  some  of 
those  earlier  peoples  who  had  treked  overland  to  Springfield 
or  up  the  valley  to  settle  on  the  County  Road.  It  has  been  a 
truism  of  which  Americans  have  always  been  proud  that 
first  comers  to  these  shores  have  always  had  to  grub  for  a 
living,  and  that  no  matter  how  lofty  the  pinnacle  to  which 
they  may  later  have  attained,  for  the  most  part  they  have 
lifted  themselves  by  their  bootstraps. 

With  the  Irish  the  shock  of  transplantation  was  sharp  and 
very  severe.  They  had  come  from  simple  agricultural  back- 
grounds, rich  in  human  values,  steeped  in  an  age-old  culture 
that  was  mellow  and  kindly.  They  were  plunged  into  the 
maelstrom  of  a  young,  vigorous,  unseasoned,  impersonal, 
industrial  economy  where  man  through  his  labor  was  a 
commodity,  to  be  bought  in  the  open  market,  where  supply 
was  the  determining  factor  in  the  face  of  limited  demand. 

It  was  now  the  turn  of  the  Irish,  and  their  opportunity  to 
match  their  brawn  and  ingenuity,  their  enterprise  and  pa- 
tience, their  fortitude,  against  this  new  and  difficult  environ- 
ment in  which  they  found  themselves.  Bravely  they  began 
by  the  strength  of  their  good  right  arms  and  the  courage 
that  was  in  them  to  hew  out  a  destiny  for  themselves  and 
their  children  and  their  children's  children  forever. 

Until  a  few  years  ago  the  popular  opinion  seemed  to  be 
that  the  Irish  people  who  first  began  crossing  the  Atlantic  af- 
ter the  famine  of  1846,  or  about  the  time  the  canals  and  rail- 
roads were  being  constructed,  were  the  first  of  their  nationality 
to  come  to  the  New  England  region.  The  old  records  of  many 
towns  prove  this  to  be  not  quite  true.  Ireland  Parish  had  its 
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Rileys  and  Gleasons.  As  early  as  1643,  after  it  had  become 
obvious  that  what  the  American  colonies  needed  most  to 
make  them  prosperous  was  population,  Captain  John  Ver- 
non, William  Leader,  and  Daniel  Sellick  contracted  with  the 
Commissioners  of  Ireland  to  supply  them  with  250  women 
of  the  Irish  nation  between  the  ages  of  15  and  50,  and  300 
young  men,  to  be  found  in  the  country  within  20  miles  of 
Cork,  Kerry,  Waterford,  Wexford,  and  Tipperary,  to  import 
into  New  England.  In  no  country  in  the  world  were  condi- 
tions so  favorable  for  inducing  emigration  as  from  Ireland, 
even  at  that  early  date. 

In  1718,  a  letter  signed  by  320  men  of  the  Irish  nation 
was  presented  to  Governor  Shute  of  Massachusetts  Bay, 
asking  for  sufficient  encouragement  from  him  to  make  the 
necessary  arrangement  for  their  reception.  On  receiving  a 
favorable  reply,  a  major  part  of  the  signers  of  this  petition 
converted  their  property  into  money  and  embarked  in  five 
ships  for  Boston. 


Before  long  this  newest  settlement  in  the  Connecticut  Val- 
ley began  to  take  on  a  semblance  of  order  and  self-organiza- 
tion. The  inhabitants  of  the  "Patch"  in  the  first  days  natural- 
ly grouped  themselves  into  little  segments  according  to  the 
particular  region  of  the  old  sod  from  which  they  came.  There 
were  the  Kerry  men  and  the  Connaughts,  and  history  has  it 
that  upon  occasion  some  of  the  groups  were  clannish.  Ac- 
cording to  the  ancient  ways  of  civilization  there  were  jealousies 
within  but  withal  a  fierce  loyality  to  the  settlement  as  a  whole. 


In  a  population  made  up  of  many  different  people  of 
different  qualities  and  characteristics  and  of  widely  varying 
abilities,  it  was  inevitable  that  some  few  leaders  should 
emerge,  to  speak  for  the  rest  and  in  a  measure  to  direct 
their  activity.  Within  a  period  of  a  single  decade  much  of 
the  sifting  had  been  done  and  a  number  of.  such  able  men 
appeared  in  positions  of  responsibility,  enjoying  general  es- 
teem. They  gained  their  ascendency  in  various  ways;  some 
by  outstanding  native  ability  in  getting  along  with  other 
men,  others  by  shrewd  appraisal  of  the  business  opportuni- 
ties of  the  pioneer  situation  and  prompt  action  to  capitalize 
thereon,  still  others  because  of  general  recognition  of  their 
inherent  character  and  worth.  These  early  leaders  of  the 
Irish-American  citizens  of  the  community  achieved  leader- 
ship and  distinction  by  rendering  worthwhile,  outstanding 
service. 

John  Delaney 

Among  the  earliest  of  these  able  men  was  John  Dela- 
ney. Mr.  Delaney  was  a  builder.  He  had  learned  the  trade 
of  a  stone  mason  in  his  native  Ireland  and  come  over  to 
America  as  a  young  man  to  make  a  future  for  himself.  He 
arrived  in  New  York  City  in  1835,  and  at  once  began  to  ply 
his  trade.  During  his  youth  he  worked  on  such  important 
projects  as  Fort  Warren  in  Boston  Harbor  and  the  locks  and 
canals  at  Lowell.  He  came  to  Holyoke  in  1846,  as  an  experi- 
enced supervisor  on  the  water  power  project. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  he  set  up  his  own  company 
and  began  to  expand  rapidly.  In  rapid  succession  he  con- 
structed a  dam  for  the  United  States  Arsenal  at  Springfield, 
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the  foundation  for  a  number  of  paper  mills  at  Holyoke, 
bridges  over  the  canals  from  one  factory  to  another  and 
from  the  railroad  tracks  on  the  river  bank  to  the  various  fac- 
tories to  facilitate  freight  shipment,  and  a  number  of  sizable 
railroad  bridges  scattered  over  Western  Massachusetts. 

In  1874,  he  was  given  the  contract  to  rebuild  the  bridges 
and  replace  the  dams  washed  away  in  the  Mill  River  flood. 
It  was  about  this  time  that  recognition  came  to  him  in  a 
grand  way  when  he  was  singled  out  to  lay  the  foundation  of 
the  new  Town  Hall,  shortly  to  be  rechristened  the  City  Hall. 

A  Big  Operator 

Prosperity  had  come  to  his  company.  At  the  height  of  his 
career,  he  had,  working  every  day,  more  than  80  teams  of 
horses.  In  1 870,  there  were  20  stone  quarries  in  operation  in 
Western  Massachusetts,  most  of  which  were  owned  or  con- 
trolled by  Mr.  Delaney.  His  own  residence  was  an  impres- 
sive structure  in  which  many  famous  persons  were  wont  to 
visit.  Governors  Hayden  and  Russell  were  his  friends. 

For  many  years  John  had  wished  above  all  else  to  con- 
struct a  building  that  would  be  a  special  monument  to  his 
life's  work.  The  building,  as  he  saw  it,  should  be  outstand- 
ing for  the  amount  of  workmanship  and  planning  it  re- 
vealed. Here  would  be  the  culmination  of  years  devoted  to 
the  building  up  of  Holyoke— a  glorious  farewell  to  his 
profession. 

In  1885,  that  structure  was  completed— the  first  building 
of  pure  marble  ever  to  be  erected  in  New  England.  It  stood, 
facing  the  City  Hall,  overlooking  the  city  which  he  had 
loved  as  his  home.  It  was  his  masterpiece,  symbolizing  the 
fulfillment  of  all  his  hopes  and  desires:  Marble  Hall. 

John  Delaney  was  continuously  active  in  church  affairs. 
He  was  a  devout  Roman  Catholic.  It  is  reported  that  at  that 
time  the  Catholic  Church  having  some  difficulty  in  purchas- 
ing land,  he  himself  bought  the  land  on  which  St.  Jerome 
Church  is  now  situated  and  turned  it  over  to  the  Bishop.  As 
a  significant  contributor  and  often  as  contractor,  he  laid  the 
corner  stones  for  many  of  the  Catholic  churches  that  were 
built  in  the  district.  The  gold  trowel  with  which  he  laid  the 
corner  stone  at  the  Rosary  Church  was  long  in  possession  of 
the  Dr.  Horrigan  family. 

The  final  work  of  construction  of  this  leader  in  Holyoke's 
early  life  was  the  building  of  the  three  huge  reservoirs  in  the 
hills  outside  the  city  to  provide  pure  drinking  water  for  the 
rapidly  growing  population  of  the  new  city. 

Daniel  O'Connell 

Daniel  O'Connell  was  born  in  Dingle,  County  Kerry,  Ire- 
land, in  the  year  1833.  As  a  boy  of  fourteen  he  came  to  the 
United  States,  spent  a  few  months  at  Chicopee  Falls  and 
then  came  to  Holyoke.  His  first  job  was  that  of  water  boy  to 
a  large  force  of  men  who  were  building  the  first  ill-fated 
dam.  Next  he  found  employment  with  a  farmer  in  Baptist 
Village,  then  went  back  with  the  Hadley  Falls  Company  as 
barn  boss  for  the  company  teams. 
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John  Delaney 

In  1862,  O'Connell  gained  a  knowledge  of  the  building 
business  with  Deacon  E.  T.  Richards,  and  the  following  year 
went  into  business  for  himself  as  a  truckman.  He  served  as 
superintendent  of  highways  until  1864,  and  then  was  ap- 
pointed superintendent  of  city  streets. 

In  1880,  he  began  contracting,  his  first  important  mill  con- 
tract being  the  excavation  of  the  Nonotuck  Mill  of  the  pres- 
ent American  Writing  Paper  Company.  From  this  time 
forward  his  business  rapidly  increased.  As  opportunities 
expanded  his  six  tall  sons  were  admitted  to  the  firm  of 
Daniel  O'Connell  &  Sons,  whose  reputation  soon  spread  far 
beyond  local  limits. 

Mr.  O'Connell  made  the  excavations  and  laid  the  founda- 
tions for  the  Symms  &  Dudley  Mill,  the  Winona  and  Par- 
sons Mills,  the  Farr  Alpaca  Company's  mill  in  Jackson 
Street,  and  many  smaller  structures.  He  built  the  New  Bed- 
ford Waterworks,  the  dams  at  Bellows  Falls,  Vt.,  and 
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Pittsfield,  Mass.  He  constructed  an  electric  railway  in  Con- 
way and  the  railroad  between  Great  Barrington  and  Stock- 
bridge.  The  Fomer  pipe  line  was  laid  by  his  concern. 

The  wife,  whom  he  married  in  1858,  was  Johanna  Brassil. 
The  sons,  Daniel  James,  William,  Charles  Joseph,  John, 
Frank,  and  George,  carried  on  the  family  name  and  the 
family  business  with  credit  to  the  founder. 

An  interesting  story  comes  down  from  the  early  days 
about  how  the  original  Daniel  O'Connell  in  Holyoke  got  his 
start.  It  seems  that  Daniel  was  superintendent  of  streets  for 
Holyoke  after  1864.  He  had  six  men  working  under  his  su- 
pervision and  managed  to  keep  things  going  pretty  well. 
Then  there  was  a  city  election  and  a  new  mayor  was  voted 
into  office. 

It  was  not  very  long  until  Daniel  was  called  into  the  new 
mayor's  office  and  had  it  explained  to  him  that  he  must  put 
four  new  men  to  work.  "But"  averred  Daniel  "I  already 
have  six  good  men  working  for  me,  and  I  do  not  need  any 
more.  It's  not  right  to  cut  the  other  men  out  of  their  jobs". 
To  which  the  new  mayor  answered  quickly.  "That's  all  right 
Daniel.  You  do  not  have  to  let  the  other  men  go.  Just  put 
these  four  men  on  your  payroll  additional".  Whereupon  the 
doughty  Daniel  stood  up  proudly  and  replied  "No  Sir,  I 
cannot  do  that  Sir.  It  would  not  be  right". 


The  word  spread  around  the  city  that  Daniel  O'Connel 
was  starting  in  business  for  himself,  and  a  number  of  mill 
owners  went  out  of  their  way  to  provide  him  with  work; 
notably  William  Skinner.  He  had  been  superintendent  of 
streets  for  14  years  and  had  laid  the  foundations  for  the  lo- 
cal streets  in  a  way  to  command  respect.  Daniel  O'Connell 
had  also  been  instrumental  in  starting  the  Holyoke  public 
parks  system.  Now  he  began  his  business  life  with  the  aid  of 
many  friends  and  a  pair  of  horses.  At  a  time  when  Holy- 
oke's  upbuilding  was  most  pronounced,  when  many  of  the 
paper  mills  were  being  constructed,  it  was  Daniel  O'Connell 
who  laid  the  foundations  which  are  still  intact  today.  From 
the  beginning  the  firm  acquired  an  honest  reputation  in  the 
building  business. 

On  December  13,  1908  Mr.  and  Mrs.  O'Connell  observed 
their  golden  anniversary  at  their  home,  522  Hampden  Street 
and  at  that  time  the  home  was  the  center  of  old  time  hospi- 
tality, receiving  the  "old  timers"  who  had  taken  part  in  the 
upbuilding  of  the  town. 

The  construction  firm  which  Daniel  J.  O'Connell  founded 
comes  down  intact  and  much  more  prosperous  in  Holyoke 
today  as  the  Daniel  J.  O'Connell's  Sons  Construction  Com- 
pany of  Hampden  Street.  It  is  headed  by  Daniel  J. 
O'Connell,  now  chairman  of  the  board  for  the  firm  and  the 
third  generation  Daniel  J.  O'Connell  to  head  the  company. 


Daniel  O'Connell  Family 
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The  present  generation  Daniel  J.  O'Connell  is  able  and 
hard-working  as  was  his  grandfather  before  him.  Like  his 
grandfather  he  is  extremely  loyal  to  all  that  is  Holyoke,  and 
generous  in  his  relationship  to  his  native  city.  Many  honors 
have  come  to  him.  This  year  he  has  been  named  the  Out- 
standing Business  Person  of  the  Year  by  the  Holyoke 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Other  awards  for  which  he  has  been  chosen  are;  Equal 
Opportunity  Award  presented  by  the  Massachusetts  Asso- 
ciation of  Transportation  Construction  this  year;  Distin- 
guished Service  and  Notable  Contribution  to  the  betterment 
of  his  city,  community,  and  region,  by  the  Western  Massa- 
chusetts Chapter  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects.  In 
1955  he  was  presented  with  the  William  G.  Dwight  Distin- 
guished Service  Award  for  outstanding  service  over  the 
years  to  the  City  of  Holyoke.  At  the  time  he  was  the  youn- 
gest recipient  ever  so  honored.  O'Connell  has  served  as 
president  of  the  Holyoke  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Build- 
ing Trades  Association  of  Western  Massachusetts,  the  Hol- 
yoke Community  Chest  and  the  New  England  Road  Build- 
ers' Association.  He  has  also  served  as  special  Sheriff  for 
Hampden  County  and  in  1960  was  Marshal  of  the  St.  Pat- 
rick's Day  Parade.  He  graduated  from  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology  in  1929. 

In  1961  John  A.  Volpe  appointed  O'Connell  to  the  State 
Industrial  Advisory  Council.  He  is  a  former  director  of  the 
New  England  Council;  member  of  the  City  Planning  Board 
and  Board  Member  of  the  American  International  College; 
also  Advisory  Board  member  of  Hampshire  College  and 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  Our  Lady  of  Provi- 
dence Home  For  Children  and  the  Holyoke  National  Bank, 
and  Corporator  of  the  Holyoke  Visting  Nurses'  Association. 
He  is  credited  with  forming  the  Holyoke  Community  Devel- 
opment Corporation  known  as  Holyoke  Incorporated  in 
1967  almost  alone.  Holyoke  Incorporated  is  a  non-profit 
corporation  consisting  mostly  of  business  people  devoted  to 
the  development  of  Holyoke.  O'Connell  individually  sought 
out  and  raised  over  $100,000  from  area  businesses  to  create 
the  financial  strength  of  the  corporation.  Holyoke  Incorpor- 
ated most  recently  created  the  Pulaski  Heights  project. 

The  Daniel  O'Connell's  Sons  Construction  Company  has 
written  its  record  powerfully  in  the  growth  and  improve- 
ment of  Holyoke.  In  the  work  it  has  done  and  in  the  build- 
ings it  has  built  the  city  has  grown.  It  all  began  with  the 
digging  of  the  canals  and  the  excavations  for  the  paper 
mills.  It  continued  with  the  construction  of  Providence  Hos- 
pital and  the  Hydro-Electric  Development  of  the  Holyoke 
Water  Power  Company.  It  extended  up  to  Amherst  in  the 
construction  of  the  tall  new  Library  of  the  University  of 
Massachusetts.  It  travelled  south  of  the  border  to  construct 
exemplary  housing  for  the  Spanish  speaking  peoples  of 
South  America.  No  job  was  too  big  or  too  difficult;  no  locus 
too  far  away.  Daniel  O'Connell's  Sons  would  respond. 

Much  of  the  Holyoke  experience  identified  with  the 
O'Connells;  the  immigrant  family  in  the  Patch;  the  cholera 
epidemic  of  the  mid-century;  the  phenomenal  expansion  of 
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industry  in  the  eighties;  the  financial  panics  and  the  great 
depression;  the  World  Wars  and  the  great  social  revolution 
of  the  New  Deal;  the  development  of  modern  technology 
and  the  emergence  of  higher  standards  of  living  and  kin- 
dlier understanding  between  peoples.  These  happenings  the 
O'Connells  saw  and  were  part  of.  The  first  Daniel  O'- 
Connell in  his  time  was  stricken  with  the  cholera  and  lived. 

Daniel  O'Connell'  Sons  is  currently  engaged  in  many 
significant  construction  projects  in  Massachusetts.  They  in- 
clude the  new  Merrimack  River  Bridge  in  Newburyport, 
Holyoke  Community  College,  Holyoke  Towers  Housing  for 
the  elderly,  Transcript-Telegram  Building,  Noble  Hospital 
addition  in  Westfield,  Mercy  Hospital  in  Springfield,  and 
Greenfield  Community  College. 

Recently  completed  projects  are  Mount  Saint  Vincent 
Home  for  the  Elderly,  Holyoke;  Baystate  West  Motor  Hotel, 
Springfield;  Hamilton  College  Library,  Clinton,  New  York 
and  University  of  Massachusetts  Library,  Amherst. 

Of  Early  Lineage 

Among  the  names  of  families  of  Irish  lineage  living  in 
Holyoke  today,  the  following  are  positively  identifiable  as 
having  their  origins  here  in  the  community  before  1850: 
Barry,  Cain,  Callaghan,  Casey,.  Connor,  Clary,  Coughlin, 
Dowd,  Davitt,  Delaney,  Dillon,  Donoghue  (various  spell- 
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ings),  Donovan,  Dooley,  Driscoll,  Dunn,  Egan,  Falvey,  Fer- 
riter,  Fitzgerald,  Foley,  Garvey,  Griffin,  Harrington,  Healy, 
Hennessy,  Hickey,  Joyce,  Kavanaugh,  Kelliher,  Kennedy, 
Lane,  Long,  Lynch,  Mahar,  Mahoney,  McDonald,  McLean, 
McNulty,  Mullins,  Murphy,  Nolen,  Noonan,  Norton, 
O'Brien,  O'Donnell,  O'Connell,  O'Malley,  O'Neil,  Powers, 
Rourke,  Shea,  Sheehan,  Slattery,  Sullivan,  Tobin,  Quinn 
and  Welch. 

The  Town 

In  the  course  of  two  or  three  years  the  Hadley  Falls 
Company  constructed  a  water  supply  system,  a  gas  works,  a 
school,  and  laid  out  a  network  of  streets.  Several  new  mills 
were  constructed.  In  1850,  Ireland  Parish  ceased  to  exist  and 
the  Town  of  Holyoke  came  into  being. 

The  water-works  was  calculated  for  a  large  population 
and  extensive  mills.  These  works  consisted  of  two  large 
pumps  located  in  the  gatehouse  at  the  dam  which  were 
driven  by  a  water  wheel  and  which  forced  the  water  up  into 
a  reservoir  located  at  what  is  now  the  northeast  corner  of 
High  and  Lyman  Streets.  The  water  in  the  reservoir  stood  at 
a  height  of  77  feet  above  the  top  of  the  dam,  held  two  mil- 
lion gallons,  and  could  be  filled  by  one  of  the  pumps  in 
about  two  weeks. 

Water  was  distributed  about  the  village  by  two  and  a  half 
miles  of  pipe.  It  was  connected  to  all  the  boarding  houses, 
mills,  and  machine  shops.  The  danger  from  fire  losses  was 


cut  significantly  by  this  installation. 

Apparently  the  purity  of  the  river  water  was  still  a  source 
of  questioning.  A  news  item  of  June  21,  1851,  declared  that 
it  contained  "animalculae"  to  a  considerable  extent  and  in- 
vited the  general  public  to  visit  the  newspaper  office  to  look 
at  some  water  taken  from  a  filter  in  the  operation  of  cleans- 
ing. The  water,  it  averred,  was  full  of  animals,  "alive  and 
kicking."  The  filters  incidentally  could  be  obtained  at  the 
establishment  of  Rowe  &  Emory,  enterprising  retailers. 

The  Hampden  Freeman  on  November  17,  1849,  reported: 
"A  new  and  beautiful  engine  has  just  been  purchased  by  the 
Hadley  Falls  Company,  and  placed  in  Lyman  Street,  for  the 
future  use  of  the  village.  It  is  called  the  "Holyoke  Number 
1."  A  company  of  about  60  members  has  been  formed  to 
take  charge  of  it." 

In  1852,  one  of  the  cotton  mills  was  lighted  by  gas  from 
the  company  gas  works.  Shortly  later  gas  was  used  to  fight 
the  machine  shop,  the  boarding  houses,  and  the  central 
streets. 

The  rapid  population  growth  and  the  creation  of  so  much 
capital  wealth  in  the  "New  City"  made  it  unthinkable  that  it 
should  be  willing  to  continue  a  remote  and  lesser  parish  of 
farming  West  Springfield.  By  common  usage  the  unofficial 
appelation  of  "Hadley  Village"  was  applied  for  a  time  but 
as  the  center  developed  an  authorized  name  was  indicated. 
"New  City,"  "Hampden  City,"  "Mill  /ille,"  and  "Closopol- 
is,"  were  some  of  the  suggestions. 
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Just  before  Christmas  in  1849,  a  group  of  citizens  met  to 
take  into  consideration  the  propriety  of  asking  for  a  division 
of  the  town  of  West  Springfield  at  the  next  session  of  the 
Legislature.  Warren  Chapin  presided.  A  committee  was 
appointed  to  circulate  a  petition  for  such  division  and  an- 
other meeting  was  decided  upon  for  the  following  week.  It 
was  also  voted  unanimously  that  the  new  thriving  city  be 
called  by  the  time-honored  name  of  Hampden. 

On  February  19,  however,  the  Directors  of  the  Hadley 
Falls  Company  met  and  their  minutes  for  the  meeting  show 
that  "The  Committee  appointed  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Directors  to  report  a  name  suitable  for  the  town,  reported 
the  name  of  Holyoke."  On  motion,  "It  was  voted  that  this 
report  be  accepted,  and  the  Treasurer  was  authorized  to 
take  any  needful  steps  in  relation  thereto." 

The  petition  sent  to  the  Legislature  for  a  division  of  the 
town  was  acted  upon,  and  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners 
granted.  The  petition,  however,  was  amended  by  inserting 
the  name  Holyoke  in  place  of  Hampden,  and  Holyoke  the 
new  town  became. 

Within  three  years  three  large  mills  were  constructed  by 
the  company  for  other  owners.  More  workers  were  brought 
in.  Tenement  houses  were  erected  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mills 
and  Holyoke  was  on  its  way.  Of  the  tenement  blocks  con- 


structed at  that  time  many  have  been  torn  down  but  many 
others  are  still  in  use  along  Canal  Street  just  westerly  of  the 
Street  Railway  Office. 

The  Canadian  French 

In  1902,  it  was  reported  that  fully  one-third  of  the  city's 
population  was  comprised  of  French-Canadians  and  persons 
of  French  descent,  and  further,  that  among  the  number 
were  many  men  of  means  and  influence,  and  moral  worth 
and  integrity.  From  the  early  beginnings  of  industrial  Holy- 
oke, outstanding  citizens  of  French  extraction  have  been 
controlling  factors  for  good,  in  the  business,  social,  profes- 
sional, and  political  life  of  the  community. 

In  the  50's  jobs  which  paid  good  money  were  few  and  far 
between.  The  process  of  manufacture  and  distribution  of 
goods  on  a  nation-wide  scale  was  just  beginning.  Mass  pur- 
chasing power  was  to  be  witnessed  only  in  the  future.  Cash 
was  a  thing  to  be  tenderly  cherished. 

Superimposition  of  an  industrial  system  upon  an  agrarian 
community  overnight  created  the  curious  phenomenon  of  a 
labor  shortage  in  a  land  where  labor  was  plentiful.  The 
shortage  was  somewhat  enhanced  by  the  reluctance  of  work- 
ers who  had  already  established  themselves  to  take  chances 
in  a  new  and  untried  community. 
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News  of  this  shortage  of  labor,  and  of  jobs  for  ready  cash, 
spread  far  and  wide  up  and  down  the  Connecticut  Valley, 
and  worked  its  way  up  through  Vermount  and  even  to  the 
far  off  Canadian  Province  of  Quebec.  In  response  to  its 
import  and  sometime  about  the  middle  of  the  19th  century, 
five  pioneer  families  from  French  Canada  made  their  way 
down  river  to  Holyoke. 

The  heads  of  these  original  French  families  were  Narcisse 
Francoeur,  Nicholas  Proulx,  Casal  Viens,  Furmence  Hamel 
and  Charles  Provost.  They  found  work  in  the  Lyman  Mills 
and  shortly  proved  themselves  to  be  industrious  people, 
worthy  members  of  the  new  community. 

The  coming  of  these  pioneer  French  Canadian  families  to 
Holyoke  suggested  to  the  agent  of  the  Lyman  Mills  a  new 
and  hitherto  untapped  source  of  willing  labor.  Promptly  he 
made  an  agreement  with  Nicholas  Proulx  to  take  periodic 
trips  back  to  Province  Quebec  for  the  purpose  of  inducing 
"les  habitants,"  particularly  women  and  girls,  to  come  to 
Holyoke  where  actual  money  was  to  be  had  for  work  in  the 
mills.  Money  could  be  saved  and  sent  back  to  relieve  family 
economic  situations,  or  if  an  entire  family  were  willing  to 
come,  and  work,  and  save,  for  a  few  years,  then  it  could  re- 
turn to  its  native  village  in  untold  opulence,  and,  who  knows, 
set  up  in  business  for  itself  .  .  .  Peutetre. 

Covered  Wagon 

Proulx  had  a  long,  covered  wagon,  specially  constructed 
for  his  mission.  (It  is  well  to  remember  that  these  were  the 
days  of  the  "forty-niners.")  He  took  along  another  single 
horse  and  wagon  in  which  to  carry  the  luggage  of  his 
emigres.  Thus  equipped  he  set  out  for  far  off  Province  Que- 
bec, traveling  from  village  to  village,  and  telling  the  people 
in  their  native  tongue  the  wonders  of  a  new  and  different 
way  of  life  to  be  found  at  Holyoke,  Massachusetts. 

Skilled  workmen  were  at  a  premimum,  but  strong,  indus- 
trious laborers  were  always  useful,  and  could  be  employed 
to  do  the  ordinary  repetitive  chores  of  the  mills.  The  women 
and  girls,  some  of  them  highly  skilled  in  an  ancient  pro- 


vincial art  of  needlecraft,  easily  picked  up  the  knack  of  han- 
dling the  fine  lawn  thread,  and  came  to  be  expert  weavers. 

The  labor  importing  business  was  profitable.  Over  a  pe- 
riod of  five  pears  Proulx  is  said  to  have  brought  to  Holyoke 
more  than  500  persons  for  whom  he  was  paid  at  the  rate  of 
four  or  five  dollars  each,  plus  transportation  charges  which 
also  netted  him  a  pretty  penny.  To  this  man  more  than  to 
any  other  belongs  the  honor  of  having  peopled  the  new 
Town  with  a  thrifty  and  industrious  class  of  inhabitants  who 
were  to  make  a  signal  contribution  to  the  social,  cultural, 
and  economic  life  of  the  community  down  through  the 
years. 

No  wagon  train  across  the  plains  was  more  colorful  than 
that  first  wagon  load  of  habitants  who  came  down  from 
Canada  in  the  new  Proulx  conestoga.  Forty-five  girls  were 
crowded  into  the  cavernous  interior  while  the  men  and 
boys,  seven  or  eight  in  number,  walked  along  beside  or  took 
turns  riding  on  the  baggage  wagon  behind.  Food  was  car- 
ried from  home  to  last  the  long  journey  out  and  bivouacs 
were  made  at  lonely  farms  or  at  cross-road  school  houses. 
So  well  pleased  were  the  first  comers  with  the  arrangements 
made  for  their  living  that  others  were  willing  to  follow.  The 
story  goes  that  Proulx  offered  the  same  service  to  the  Hamp- 
den Mills  and  soon  had  two  concerns  bidding  against  each 
other  with  a  consequent  rise  in  price  per  new  worker 
brought  down. 

The  time  were  against  these  newcomers.  No  sooner  were 
they  established  in  their  new  environment  than  the  dull 
slack  of  the  late  50's  hit  the  mills,  and  they  found  them- 
selves out  of  work.  No  offers  were  made  to  transport  them 
back  to  their  native  province,  and  had  there  been,  most  of 
them  would  not  have  accepted.  Holyokers  they  now  were, 
and  they  took  the  bad  times  in  stride  with  the  good. 

These  people  were  poor  in  purse  but  possessed  of  good 
health,  a  wealth  of  ambition,  and  a  life-long  training  in 
persevering  industry.  Being  unacquainted  with  English  lan- 
guage and  American  customs,  they  were  at  first  exploited 
both  by  their  employers  and  by  their  more  experienced  fel- 
low citizens.  Native  intelligence,  however,  rapidly  asserted 
itself,  and  soon  they  were  regarded  as  a  practical,  thrifty, 
people  who  knew  how  to  make  the  most  of  a  situation  even 
though  it  were  a  hard  one.  As  they  became  skilled  in  their 
respective  lines  of  work,  pay  was  better.  Many  substantial 
fortunes  in  the  community  today  trace  back  to  the  early 
struggles  and  hardships  of  these  pioneers  who  came  to  Holy- 
oke in  a  covered  wagon. 

A  Great  Sorrow 
The  French  too  had  a  time  of  sorrow  in  the  early  days  of 
their  Holyoke  history.  Naturally  for  a  time  they  chose  to  live 
in  a  community  of  their  own.  Their  first  settlement  was 
called  "Canada  Hill."  As  the  years  went  by  numbers  be- 
came greater  and  larger  colonies  grew  up  in  Ward  One  and 
Ward  Two.  They  loved  their  own  language  and  their  own 
church,  these  newcomers.  For  a  time  they  attended  services 
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at  St.  Jerome  Church,  but  later  formed  a  congregation  of 
their  own  and  rented  a  hall  on  High  Street.  About  1870, 
they  built  a  little  mission  chapel  on  the  corner  of  Park  and 
Cabot  Streets  where  Father  Crevier's  residence  later  was  to 
stand. 

It  was  in  this  chapel  that  the  disastrous  fire  broke  out  on 
Corpus  Christi  Day  in  1872.  The  calamity  occurred  at  the 
vesper  service,  when  a  lighted  candle  set  fire  to  the  altar 
decorations  and  the  flames  spread  so  rapidly  as  to  take  the 
lives  of  the  worshippers.  When  the  congregation  sought  to 
escape  from  the  burning  building  the  single  stairway  down 
to  the  door  gave  way,  piling  the  children  into  a  close-packed 
mass  where  many  of  them  were  suffocated  by  smoke.  Sev- 
enty-three people  died  as  a  result  of  the  conflagration. 

Chieft  John  T.  Lynch  of  the  Holyoke  Fire  Department 
did  heroic  work  that  day,  going  back  again  and  again  into 
the  flaming  building,  and  staggering  out  with  another  child 
in  his  arms.  The  fire  was  one  of  the  most  calamitous  in  all 
of  Holyoke's  history.  But  the  people  were  undaunted.  They 
worshipped  in  a  convenient  hall  until  the  completion  of  the 
Church  of  the  Precious  Bood  in  1876. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  Baptists  of  Ireland  Parish,  the  clergy 
of  the  French  church  were  especially  the  intellectual  leaders 
of  their  flock.  Early  they  established  schools  lest  children 
should  grow  up  up  unversed  in  the  subleties  of  their  chosen 
language.  Father  Dufresne  was  the  first  pastor,  succeeded  by 
Father  Landry,  who  died  in  1890.  At  that  time  Father  Crev- 
ier  began  his  pastorate  with  Father  Bruneault  in  charge  of 
the  other  French  parish,  a  pastorate  that  was  to  be  fruitful 
for  many  years. 

Racial  Culture 

Soon  the  French-speaking  people  had  their  own  newspa- 
per, "Le  Defenseur,"  a  weekly  publication.  This  in  turn,  was 
followed  by  a  daily,  called  "L'Annexioniste,"  which  met 
with  some  success,  until  it  gave  way  to  "La  Presse."  The 
present  French  paper,  "La  Justice,"  enjoys  a  wide  circula- 
tion and  is  often  read  by  students  of  the  language  because 
of  its  clarity  of  expression  and  excellent  diction. 

A  famous  French  society  in  Holyoke  is  that  known  as  St. 
Jean  Baptiste,  which  was  organized  in  1872,  and  served  its 
members  in  many  phases  over  the  years,  not  the  least  of 
which  was  as  a  mutual  insurance  organization.  Its  founder 
and  spokesman  for  many  years  was  Edward  Cadieux,  who, 
after  its  amalgamation  with  other  French  societies  of  New 
England,  became  Supreme  President. 

French-Candians  came  to  Holyoke  chiefly  during  the 
generation  1870  to  1890  with  many  of  their  own  distinctive 
ethnic  characteristics.  Settling  for  the  most  part  in  the  wards 
below  the  canals,  they  tended  to  stay  on  in  their  first  envi- 
ronment not  far  from  the  railroad  station  where  many  of 
them  had  climbed  down  from  the  train  from  Montreal. 
They  liked  to  five  in  the  city,  but  in  the  early  years  at  least 
showed  little  drive  for  political  leadership  and  social  status. 
A  chief  historian  and  novelist  writing  about  the  Holyoke 
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French  said,  "The  part  the  Franco-Americans  have  played 
in  New  England  is  not  a  showy  one.  They  came  to  the 
manufacturing  city  on  the  banks  of  the  Connecticut  "with 
largely  a  peasant  background  and  for  a  time  became  the 
laborers,  the  small  taxpayers,  the  privates  in  the  Army,  the 
mill  workers,  the  small  merchants,  the  women  clerks  in  the 
department  stores."  Their  even  temperament  and  acceptance 
of  their  conditions  of  work  made  them  highly  acceptable  to 
the  mill  owner  for  factory  employment.  The  children  went 
to  work  early.  The  average  French  family  was  industrious, 
frugal,  and  independent. 

The  strong  control  over  children  exercised  in  the  tradi- 
tional French  family  and  the  proximity  to  Quebec  some- 
what slowed  the  transition  from  one  language  to  another 
and  perhaps  slowed  the  acculturation  process  of  many  new 
Holyokers.  The  French  did  not  seek  to  create  a  new  Quebec 
out  of  their  new  city.  They  loved  their  French  language  and 
their  French  way  of  life.  They  sought  only  to  five  together 
in  a  community,  to  keep  strong  their  national  religious,  so- 
cial, and  ancestral  roots.  As  all  newcomers  to  a  land  do  they 
thought  of  returning  to  Quebec  ...  as  soon  as  possible  .  .  . 
for  good  ...  or  just  for  a  visit  .  .  .  perhaps  not  at  all. 

Once  they  had  obtained  a  parish  of  their  own,  with  priests 
and  nuns  to  teach  their  children  the  French  were  compara- 
tively unconcerned  about  the  rest  of  the  City  of  Holyoke. 
Once  "notre  langue— notre  foi  =notre  traditions"  were  secured 
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by  the  maintenance  of  a  national  church  and  parish  school, 
they  desired  chiefly  to  live  and  let  live.  Inherently  they  were 
a  kindly  and  tolerant  people. 

As  regards  the  matter  of  clinging  to  the  French  culture  a 
noted  spokesman  for  this  point  of  view  defended  it  in  the 
following  words,  "We  wish  to  live  as  Catholics,  but  we  de- 
sire to  be  Catholics  in  the  French  language.  Why,  in  fact, 
anglicize  ourselves  when  our  French  culture,  so  abundant 
and  varied,  can  contribute  so  much  to  the  cultural  enrich- 
ment of  the  United  States.  The  development  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  needs  the  artistic  and  scientific  support  of  each 
nationality.  The  founders  of  the  parish,  occupied  as  they 
were  in  earning  their  daily  bread,  were  not  able  to  interest 
themselves  in  things  of  the  mind.  We,  beneficiaries  of  their 
toils,  and  their  battles;  shall  we  neglect  our  beautiful 
language?"  The  organization  of  the  French  St.  Jean-Baptiste 
Society  contributed  significantly  to  maintenance  of  French 
culture  and  French  identity  in  Holyoke. 

The  French  schools  of  the  city  seek  to  maintain  French 
culture  and  language  in  all  purity.  "The  parochial  school 
pupil,  in  addition  to  the  subjects  taught  in  the  public 
schools,  must  acquire  a  thorough  understanding  of  French 
and  also  of  his  religion.  He  is  taught  etiquette  and  deport- 
ment, and  the  traditional  French  politeness." 

Father  Charles  Crevier 


Louis  A.  LaFrance 


Early  Pioneers 

Some  of  the  leading  characters  in  the  life  of  the  early 
French  settlement  contributed  so  effectually  to  the  later 
development  of  the  city  that  their  achievements  are  still 
talked  about  whenever  old-time  Holyokers  get  together. 
Today  their  descendents  play  various  and  important  roles  in 
the  busy  life  of  a  thriving  city. 

Nicholas  Proulx  was  one  of  the  foremost  among  these 
pioneers.  He  came  from  St.  Ours,  Canada,  in  1856,  and  for 
a  time,  with  his  son,  Joseph,  devoted  much  of  his  time  to 
the  transportation  of  workmen  and  their  families  from  Can- 
ada. After  completing  this  project,  he  engaged  in  the  coal 
and  wood  business  with  a  fair  degree  of  success,  and  later  in 
real  estate,  accumulating  a  comfortable  fortune  and  being 
widely  known  and  respected. 

Furmence  Hamel  came  to  Holyoke  from  St.  Paul,  Cana- 
da, about  the  year  1 860,  with  a  family  of  eight  sons  and  two 
daughters.  Although  he  had  been  a  school-teacher  in  Cana- 
da, he  went  into  the  Lyman  Mills,  and  not  satisfied  with  this 
work,  found  employment  with  the  Newton  Paper  Company. 
The  last  23  years  of  his  active  life  were  spent  in  the  employ 
of  the  Connecticut  River  Railroad  Company.  With  retire- 
ment he  became  an  acknowledged  authority  on  local  history 
of  the  industrial  era  and  possessed  a  fund  of  event  and 
anecdote  always  interesting,  and  well  nigh  inexhaustible. 
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Charles  Provost  came  to  Holyoke  in  1868,  with  "more 
children  than  dollars."  He  became  a  laborer  for  the  Water 
Power  Company,  then  later  learned  the  building  trade,  and 
in  1874,  with  Gilbert  Potvin,  erected  his  first  block  in  Ward 
One.  He  enjoyed  a  long  and  useful  career  in  real  estate 
which  gave  him  a  competence. 

Henry  E.  Chaput,  M.  D.,  came  to  Holyoke  from  St.  Hy- 
acinthe  sometime  before  the  turn  of  the  century.  For  many 
years  he  carried  on  a  successful  practice  of  medicine  in  the 
city. 

Odilon  Z.  Charest  was  born  in  1857,  in  Three  Rivers, 
Canada.  Coming  to  the  city  in  1878,  he  found  employment 
with  the  Holyoke  Furniture  Company.  After  ten  years  with 
this  company  he  went  into  business  with  M.  St.  Marie  and 
carried  on  in  this  business  for  many  years.  Possessed  of  a 
generous  civic  spirit,  he  served  on  the  School  Committee  for 
several  terms. 

Dr.  Felix  J.  Cloutier  was  educated  at  the  College  of  St. 
Therese  L' Assumption  and  graduated  in  medicine  from 
Queen's  University  at  Kingston,  Canada.  He  came  to  Holy- 
oke in  1889,  and  engaged  in  the  successful  practice  of  med- 
icine over  a  long  period. 

Jacques  L.  Demers  came  here  when  50  years  of  age  and 
set  up  in  the  portrait  and  photographic  trade  which  he  fol- 
lowed with  marked  success  in  the  90's. 

Valere  Ducharme  was  educated  in  Canada  where  he  also 
learned  the  grocery  and  the  meat  business.  In  1886,  he  came 
to  Holyoke  and  opened  up  a  grocery  store  and  meat  market 
with  E.  D.  Durocher  as  partner.  In  1889,  he  brought  out  his 
partner's  interest  and  thereafter  carried  the  business  alone 
over  a  long  period  of  years. 

Alfred  D.  Durocher  was  born  at  Farnham,  Canada,  in 
1864,  and  was  educated  at  Farnham  College.  After  learning 
the  grocer  and  meat  business  he  came  to  Holyoke  and  es- 
tablished a  business  on  Cabot  Street  which  became  very 
prosperous. 

Orphir  E.  Genest,  attorney  and  counsellor  at  law,  was 
educated  at  the  seminary  in  Three  Rivers  and  was  admitted 
to  the  Massachusetts  Bar  in  1882.  A  member  of  the  Board 
of  Registrants  for  five  years,  he  was  appointed  probation 
officer  in  1896,  a  position  which  he  held  for  many  years. 

Leon  J.  Laporte  came  to  Holyoke  with  his  wife  and  seven 
children  in  1868.  Until  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  engaged 
in  the  trucking  business. 

Anthyme  S.  Menard  came  as  a  young  boy  with  his  par- 
ents to  the  city  in  1865.  He  studied  medicine  and  took  his 
degree  from  the  University  of  Vermount  in  1888.  After 
practicing  for  a  few  years  he  established  a  drug  business 
with  which  he  was  long  identified. 

Adelard  M.  Potvin  came  to  Holyoke  in  1871,  from  St. 
Ours,  Canada.  Early  in  life  he  began  his  business  career  in  a 
men's  furnishing  store.  In  1890,  he  opened  up  his  men's 
furnishing  and  hat  store  which  he  conducted  with  marked 
success.  He  was  an  ardent  Republican  and  served  on  the 
Board  of  Aldermen  as  member-at-large  for  five  years. 


Lionel  Boucher 


Val  Moquin  came  to  Holyoke  in  1868,  and  engaged  in 
business  over  a  period  of  more  than  30  years.  In  his  later 
years  he  came  to  be  one  of  the  largest  real  estate  operators 
in  the  city.  For  three  terms  he  served  as  fire  commissioner, 
first  on  the  old  Commission  and  later  on  the  new. 

Dr.  Francis  X.  Patoel  graduated  from  the  University  Vic- 
toria Medical  School  and  practiced  medicine  in  Holyoke 
after  1873.  He  served  on  the  Board  of  Health. 

Another  name  closely  identified  with  the  early  life  of 
people  of  French  extraction  in  Holyoke  was  that  of  Joseph 
M.  LaFrance.  He  joined  the  local  Fire  Department  on  May 
13,  1869,  at  about  the  age  of  17,  serving  for  a  period  of  54 
years  and  rising  to  be  Deputy  Fire  Chief  of  the  city. 

In  his  early  days  on  the  force  he  had  a  reputation  as  a 
sprinter  and  was  a  valuable  man  to  run  with  the  hose  reel. 
The  hose  of  that  period  was  made  of  lengths  of  leather  riv- 
eted together.  A  reel  carried  800  feet  and  was  heavy. 

The  Windsor  Hotel,  "one  of  the  handsomest  buildings  in 
the  valley,"  was  the  scene  of  one  of  Holyoke's  most  destruc- 
tive fires  in  respect  to  material  damage  in  the  year  of  1899. 
It  was  called  "Holyoke's  half-million  dollar  fire."  Fire 
fighting  was  hazardous  in  those  days  as  it  is  today.  Chief 
LaFrance  was  injured  several  times  in  the  line  of  duty. 

These  were  a  few  of  that  courageous  band  which  in 
mid-century  found  resource  and  faith  to  cast  its  lot  with  the 
United  States  of  America;  to  leave  home  and  homeland 
behind  and  to  seek  residence  and  fortune  among  a  strange 
and  alien  people;  newcomers  in  a  robust  and  growing  civili- 
zation of  which  they  and  their  children  were  now  henceforth 
and  forever  to  be  an  integral  part.  Some  of  them  came  from 
St.  Ours;  some  of  them  came  from  Trois  Riviers;  some  of 
them  came  from  "L'Acadie,  home  of  the  happy."  All  be- 
came good  Americans.  These  were  the  forbears  of  many  of 
the  people  of  French  descent  who  are  living  in  Holyoke 
today.  These  were  the  grandfathers  or  great-grandfathers  of 
many  a  Holyoke  lad  who  took  the  opportunity  to  prove  his 
Americanism  at  Belleau  Wood,  or  Chateau-Thiery,  the  An- 
zio  Beachhead,  or  Okinawa. 
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First  Congregational  Church 

The  Street 

As  the  old  country  road  climbed  up  the  hill  and  passed 
through  the  quiet  village  center  of  Ireland  Parish  it  became 
"The  Street".  In  fact  the  whole  village  was  sometimes  called 
"The  Street".  At  its  northern  end,  in  the  area  now  generally 
referred  to  as  The  Highlands,  was  a  region  of  scattered 
farms  called  the  Manchester  Grounds.  The  farms  in  this 
area  often  followed  the  same  boundaries  that  had  been  es- 
tablished in  the  original  allocation  of  the  land  across  the 
river  from  Springfield.  The  freeholders  in  this  area  were  the 
Streets,  the  Morgans,  the  Frinks,  the  Tuttles,  the  Sperrys, 
the  Chapins,  the  Hills,  the  Bassetts  and  the  Atkins. 

At  the  southern  end  of  "The  Street",  clustered  around  the 
Baptist  Church  lay  another  farm  community,  called  Baptist 
Village.  Crafts  Tavern  and  the  First  Congregational  Church 
faced  on  "The  Street"  at  the  point  of  its  intersection  with 
the  Old  Easthampton  Road.  Also  facing  on  "The  Street" 
was  another  Tavern,  three  or  four  stores,  a  wheelwright,  a 
blacksmith  shop,  a  wagon  shop,  a  sash  and  blind  factory,  a 
tailor  and  two  doctors.  The  villagers  or  freeholders  in  this 
area  were  the  Hitchcocks,  the  Balls,  the  Dunhams,  the  Bliss- 
es, the  Balls,  the  Powers  family,  the  Elys,  the  Robinsons,  the 
Eatons,  the  Farnams,  the  Aliens,  the  Fullers,  the  Days,  the 
Millers. 

On  the  fifth  of  April  1750  the  freeholders  of  this  region  of 
the  Street,  and  a  few  others  in  the  area  that  is  now  Holyoke, 
joined  together  in  a  petition  to  The  Honorable  John  Wor- 
thanton  Esq.,  His  Majesty's  representative  in  Springfield 


"To  choose  a  committee  to  run  the  Fence  around  the  Field 
and  Lay  out  to  Every  Proprietor  his  part  or  proportion  of 
the  Fence  around  the  Field".  The  Field  was  then  a  major 
part  of  the  land  that  is  now  Holyoke.  The  exact  worlding 
read  as  follows: 

"Whereas  we,  the  Subscribers  of  the  West  Precinct  in 
Springfield,  having  a  desire  that  our  land  on  the  great 
plain  eastward  of  the  County  Road  that  goes  to  Nor- 
thampton Might  be  Enclosed  In  One  General  Field  Be- 
inning  at  the  Great  River  and  so  on  to  the  County  Road 
y  Northampton  Bound  and  then  on  the  East  Side  of  the 
County  Road  to  the  Northampton  Landing  Place.  These 
are  therefore  to  desire  Your  Honour  to  give  out  a  War- 
rant to  call  a  meeting  of  the  proprietors  for  the  purpose 
hereafter  mentioned". 

In  1750,  at  the  time  the  petition  was  uttered,  the  North- 
ampton boundary  was  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  what 
is  now  Mountain  Park,  probably  not  far  from  River  Terrace. 
It  was  sometime  later  that  Smith's  Ferry  was  granted  to 
Holyoke.  The  reproduction  of  this  petition  which  follows  is 
from  a  town  journal  of  the  time,  handwritten  in  a  very 
durable  ink  on  handmade  paper.  The  journal  is  still  extant 
and  in  a  remarkably  good  state  of  preservation.  It  is  proba- 
bly Holyoke's  finest  authentication. 

And  so  it  came  to  be.  Holyoke  lost  the  river  traffic  but  Holy- 
oke had  the  railroad  station  and  all  the  traffic  that  now 
came  in  over  the  rails.  Across  the  river  the  river  traffic 
slowly  dried  up  and  left  Canal  Village  without  much  trade. 
In  a  small  way  this  condition  marked  the  beginning  of  the 
ascendency  of  Holyoke  in  business  activity. 

East  of  the  railroad  station  in  the  direction  of  the  river  lay 
a  stretch  of  open  fields  dominated  by  Depot  Hill,  later  to  be 
called  DeRoy  Park.  To  the  south  and  west  of  Baptist  Village 
was  Ingleside,  an  area  given  over  mostly  to  smaller  farms. 
That  great  expanse  of  land  between  the  road  and  the  river 
comprising  roughly  the  present  day  Wards  Five  and  Six  was 
known  as  "The  Field".  It  was  here  that  the  businesses  of 
Holyoke  were  to  grow  and  it  was  here  that  much  of  the  resi- 
dential development  was  to  take  place.  Many  people  be- 
lieved that  Holyoke  was  going  to  become  a  great  city.  Many 
expected  it  to  surpass  Lawrence  and  Lowell.  Many  believed 
that  it  was  a  wonderful  place  in  which  to  invest  one's  money 
and  one's  future. 

The  first  editorial  of  the  Hampden  Freeman,  written  per- 
haps by  Mr.  Pearsons,  warned  the  slow  investor  of  the  glo- 
rious future  of  the  place.  "Be  careful  that  you  do  not  wait 
too  long  for  before  you  think  of  it,  the  desirable  situations 
may  all  be  occupied".  The  editorial  expounded  upon  the 
merits  of  the  new  town  and  the  prospects  of  the  magnificent 
industrial  experiment  that  was  to  become  Holyoke.  It  noted 
that  the  once  quiet  rural  countryside  was  resounding  with 
the  "click  of  the  chisel,  the  crash  of  the  hammer  and  sledge, 
and  the  voices  of  numerous  inhabitants".  "The  scattered 
farmhouses  have  been  demolished  and  their  places  now 
occupied  by  elegant  and  substantial  brick  blocks  of  both 
brick  and  wood".  In  1850  the  outlook  of  the  town  was  good 
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The  newspaper  also  reported  about  this  time  that  "Invest- 
ments in  both  land  and  buildings  by  individuals  have  been 
large".  "Many  commodious  buildings  are  being  built  and 
many  have  been  completed  and  occupied".  The  population 
in  1850  was  almost  5,000  and  of  these  almost  2,000  worked 
for  the  Hadley  Falls  Company.  Fully  one  half  of  the  popu- 
lation five  years  back  had  been  Irish  immigrant  stock;  but 
the  dread  cholera  had  taken  a  terrible  toll.  People  were 
frightened.  A  chief  topic  of  conversation  on  the  streets  was 
the  fearful  epidemic.  Much  of  the  advertising  space  in  the 
newspaper  was  for  cholera  cures.  The  town  had  almost  30 
merchants  dealing  in  clothing,  provisions  and  hardware.  The 
outlook  for  the  future  was  bright.  A  most  significant  omen 
was  read  by  the  businessmen  in  the  way  people  were  com- 
ing into  town.  As  a  result  of  the  presence  of  the  railroad  a 
communications  system  of  sorts  had  been  established  with 
the  outside  world.  Telegraph  lines  ran  alongside  the  railroad 
and  on  railroad  right-of-way.  Every  railroad  station  had  its 
accompanying  telegraph  operator.  On  Saturday  evening, 
September  1,  1849  the  first  newspaper  made  its  appearance, 
the  Hampden  Freeman,  a  weekly,  published  by  William 
Morgan. 

A  Newspaper 

The  Hampden  Freeman  was  Whig  in  its  political  com- 
plexion and  championed  Henry  Clay  and  Zachary  Taylor. 
The  second  number  of  the  new  paper  carried  a  lengthy  ac- 
count of  the  eastern  trip  of  General  Taylor.  Although  it  was 
nominally  anti-slavery  it  was  also  very  strongly  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  prevailing  brand  of  Jacksonian  Democracy. 

James  D.  Henderson  left  the  paper  a  year  after  its  found- 
ing and  for  the  next  two  years  the  paper  went  down  to  half 
its  original  size.  It  was  then  that  William  Morgan  decided  to 
bring  A.  B.  F.  Hildreth  to  Holyoke  to  be  editor.  Hildreth 
changed  the  name  of  the  paper  to  the  Holyoke  Freeman 
and  reorganized  the  whole  makeup  of  the  paper.  In  1853 
Printer  Morgan  gave  up  the  venture  and  took  to  issuing  one 
full  advertising  sheet  a  month.  Hildreth  bought  out  Mor- 
gan's plant  and  renewed  the  publishing  of  the  paper  under 
the  name  of  the  Holyoke  Mirror  in  January  1854,  adopting 
a  hard  line  cash  policy  for  every  paper  sold. 

In  spite  of  his  hard  money  policy  the  money  problem 
beat  him  and  Mr.  Hildreth  quitclaimed  his  paper  to  a  firm 
by  the  name  of  Lilly  and  Pratt.  Within  the  year  Lilly  sold 
out  to  one  Wheelock  and  Wheelock  sold  out  to  Pratt,  mak- 
ing Pratt  the  sole  owner  and  operator  of  the  paper. 

The  story  goes  that  one  day  in  1861  Pratt  closed  up  the 
Holyoke  Mirror  office  and  went  out  to  lunch.  Before  the  day 
was  over  he  had  enlisted  with  the  Tenth  Massachusetts  Reg- 
iment and  was  on  his  way  to  help  win  the  Civil  War.  He 
was  killed  at  Fair  Oaks.  The  Mirror  was  not  published  until 
it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Albee  Brothers  who  after  an 
experience  at  publishing  concluded  that  the  people  of  Holy- 
oke did  not  want  a  newspaper  and  gave  up.  Brother  James 
Albee,  however,  revived  the  Mirror  for  a  time  until  he  too 
enlisted  in  the  34th  Massachusetts  Regiment. 
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Hadley  Thread  Mill  Bosses  1863 


Social  Growth 
That  period  subsequent  to  the  completion  of  the  dam  and 
prior  to  the  panic  of  1857  was  characterized  by  enrichment 
in  the  civic,  social  and  religious  life  of  the  community.  The 
Second  Congregational  Church  Society  was  founded.  The 
old  North  Chestnut  Street  School  was  built.  The  Episcopal 
Society,  Trinity  Church,  later  to  be  called  St.  Paul's,  was 
organized.  The  Methodists  united,  holding  services  in 
Lyceum  Hall  on  High  Street.  The  Second  Congregational 
Church  Society  built  its  first  church  at  the  corner  of  High 
and  Dwight.  Father  John  O'Callaghan,  the  first  Catholic 
priest  in  Holyoke,  was  assigned  to  the  town  and  forthwith 
founded  St.  Jerome  parish.  Classes  were  started  in  the  first 
Holyoke  High  School,  located  in  the  Galludet-Terry  Hall. 
Work  was  begun  on  the  construction  of  St.  Jerome  Church 
on  Hampden  Street.  The  First  Unitarian  Society  was  orga- 
nized. 

A  police  force  of  ten  good  men  and  true  was  set  up.  R.  G. 
Marsh  was  elected  the  first  chief  of  an  effectual  volunteer 
fire  department.  Later  the  Fire  Department  was  given  three 
to  five  hundred  dollars  for  maintenance  and  W.  B.  C.  Pear- 
son became  chief. 

In  the  year  1857,  the  roster  of  the  Mt.  Tom  Hose  Com- 
pany contained  the  names  of  many  of  the  young  bloods  of 
the  town,  such  as:  Jones  S.  Davis,  William  H.  Dickinson,  L. 
P.  Bosworth,  W.  A.  Judd,  R.  P.  Crafts,  R.  Pattee,  O.  S.  Tut- 
tle,  B.  F.  Mullen,  John  D.  Hardy,  E.  P.  Ford,  Barney  Bige- 
low  and  John  T.  Lynch.  Isaac  Osgood,  D.  E.  Kingsbury,  T. 
W.  Ordway,  C.  H.  Heywood  and  W.  S.  Loomis  were  clerks 
of  the  department  for  many  years. 

Among  the  names  approved  by  the  Board  of  Engineers  as 
firemen  in  that  year  were  Rufus  Mosher,  E.  D.  Shelley, 
Wallace  Warner,  Dominick  Crosson,  Homer  Crafts,  S.  S. 
Couch,  R.  G.  Marsh,  John  H.  Clifford,  John  R.  Baker,  V. 
W.  Dowd,  J.  C.  Morrison,  E.  W.  Loomis,  Benjamin  Roberts, 
O.  A.  Henry. 
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Still  other  members  at  one  time  or  another  in  this  era 
were  N.  W.  Quint,  M.  W.  Prentiss,  R.  W.  Prentiss,  L.  N. 
Williston,  Samuel  Snell,  C.  A.  Corser,  H.  B.  Ingraham,  G.  C. 
Marsh,  John  Cleary,  T.  W.  Doyle,  W.  H.  Blake,  C.  H. 
Knapp,  L.  N.  Barry,  Horace  C.  Walters,  William  Bradley, 
Aaron  Baldwin,  C.  H.  Flanders,  J.  N.  Perkins,  Robert  Voss, 
Ernest  Kreh,  Fred  Kreimendahl,  Thomas  Buswell,  A.  J. 
Rideout,  C.  H.  Richards,  J.  S.  Webber,  W.  C.  Newell,  John 
Merrick,  H.  J.  Sawtelle,  W.  S.  Perkins,  E.  W.  Wellington,  O. 
B.  Pier,  F.  Ebel.  Among  those  who  served  as  assistant  engi- 
neers were  Amos  Russell,  B.  F.  Perkins,  Richard  Pattee,  S. 
B.  Fairbanks,  J.  S.  Webber,  Milo  Chamberlain,  S.  Snell,  W. 
J.  Summer,  W.  W.  Loomis,  J.  M.  Dunham,  J.  D.  Hardy,  J.  P 
Donahue  and  J.  W.  Davis. 

The  Firemen's  Musters  were  more  or  less  social  occasions 
for  the  men  of  those  days.  Competitions  were  held  in  scal- 
ing, hose-laying  and  related  activities.  The  Hook  and  Lad- 
der Company  was  the  dude  company  of  the  time.  Members 
of  this  company  often  appeared  at  the  annual  parades  with 
stove-pipe  hats,  white  gloves  and  cane.  Other  members  of 
the  organization  wore  flaming  red  shirts  and  business-like 
rain  hats. 

The  Holyoke  Lodge  of  Odd  Fellows  was  founded  and  the 
Mt.  Tom  Lodge  of  Masons  was  organized.  The  Lyceum 
movement  was  still  in  flourishing  condition  in  Holyoke.  Be- 
ginnings were  made  for  what  was  later  to  be  the  widely- 
known  St.  Jerome  Temperance  Society. 

INDUSTRIAL  UPS  AND  DOWNS 

The  first  Town  Meeting  of  the  newly  created  Town  of 
Holyoke  was  held  on  the  22nd  of  March,  1850.  The  popula- 


tion at  that  time  was  approximately  3700,  of  whom  more 
than  a  thousand  were  newcomers  with  the  mills.  The  first 
Selectmen  were:  Alexander  Day,  Joseph  Morrison  and 
Amos  Allen. 

Boom  Times 

These  were  prosperous  times  for  Holyoke.  The  first  half 
of  the  decade  was  a  boom  period  and  Holyoke  was  a  boom 
town.  Money  was  easy.  Credit  was  available.  It  was  a  time 
to  do  things  in  a  big  way,  and  Holyoke  was  the  place  to  do 
it.  Fifty-nine  lots  for  mills  or  business  sites  were  sold  by  the 
Falls  Company  in  one  year.  Exchange  Hall  was  built.  The 
Lyman  Mills  Company  was  organized  with  a  capitalization 
of  a  million  and  one-half  dollars.  The  Prentiss  Wire  Mills 
were  established.  The  Hadley  Falls  Bank  and  the  Holyoke 
Savings  Bank  were  created.  The  new  town  splurged  in  the 
erection  of  the  ultra-modern  Holyoke  House  (Hamilton  Hotel) 
which  cost  a  cold  $100,000  and  was  rated  one  of  the  best 
hostelries  in  the  State. 

A  census  taken  in  1855,  showed  a  population  close  to 
5000  and  no  less  a  person  than  the  Governor  of  Massachu- 
setts went  on  record  as  predicting  that  within  a  decade  Holy- 
oke would  be  a  city  of  50,000  people.  These  were  the  times 
to  think  big  and  to  spend  freely.  Actually  the  incorporation 
of  the  Lyman  Mills  Company  marked  the  beginning  of  the 
textile  industry  in  Holyoke.  The  "Hampden  Freeman,"  Holy- 
oke's  first  newspaper,  began  publication  in  1849. 

Many  pretentious  houses  and  stores  were  built  during  this 
period  by  private  individuals.  Business  ventures  were  orga- 
nized on  an  ambitious  scale.  Professional  men  were  coming 
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into  the  city  and  as  early  as  mid-century  there  were  thirteen 
persons  and  corporations  in  the  town  paying  taxes  on  prop- 
erty valued  at  more  than  $10,000. 

In  the  mill  section  of  the  town,  a  troublesome  element 
began  to  make  itself  felt,  a  considerable  part  of  it  transient 
and  hard  to  keep  under  control.  Unruly  spirits  were  abroad 
and  Sunday  was  for  them  a  day  of  intoxication  and  un- 
curbed license.  They  made  themselves  at  home  and  made 
everybody  else  uncomfortable.  For  a  time  the  police  were 
unable  to  cope  with  this  problem  adequately  and  citizens 
were  often  compelled  to  take  matters  into  their  own  hands. 

A  town  magistrate's  court  was  set  up  in  a  small  wooden 
structure  on  John  Street.  Its  inevitable  concommitant,  the 
lockup,  was  a  small  brick  building,  later  devoted  to  keeping 
tools  used  in  caring  for  Hampden  Park,  located  in  the  alley 
back  of  Maple  Street. 

The  banks  had  plenty  of  money  and  were  willing  to  loan 
it.  Small  business  men,  seeking  to  ride  to  affluence  on  the 
tide,  rushed  headlong  into  venturesome  speculations.  Mer- 
chant and  manufacturer  increased  his  capital  outlay  at  every 
turn.  Even  the  gigantic  Hadley  Falls  Company  had  over- 
reached itself.  Skies  were  blue.  Not  a  storm  cloud  was  to  be 
seen  on  the  economic  horizon. 

A  first  manufacturing  plant  established  on  the  canal  line 
was  that  founded  by  Joseph  C.  Parsons  and  commonly 


known  as  the  Parsons  Paper  Company.  The  capacity  of  the 
mill  was  large  with  eight  "engines"  of  great  power,  and  two 
Fourdrinier  machines  of  precision  construction.  Two  arte- 
sian wells  were  sunk  in  the  rock  to  a  depth  of  150  feet  to 
ensure  a  constant  supply  of  pure  water. 

The  purpose  of  the  Parsons  company  was  to  make  fine 
writing  papers  as  for  letters,  notes,  blank  books  and  ledgers. 
Its  line  of  manufacture  was  somewhat  at  variance  with  the 
original  purposes  of  the  power  company  which  had  been 
determined  upon  production  of  cotton.  Colonel  Aaron  Bagg 
was  also  interested  in  the  organization  of  this  company  and 
was  for  many  years  President  of  the  Corporation. 

Hampden  Mills  were  constructed  by  the  Hadley  Falls 
Company  and  completely  furnished  with  textile  machinery 
made  in  the  company's  shops  for  an  interlocking  group  of 
which  Patrick  T.  Jackson,  a  large  stockholder  in  the  power 
company,  was  the  leading  factor.  The  intent  of  this  organi- 
zation was  to  manufacture  "fancy  vestings,  pantaloon  cloth, 
and  sundry."  The  mills  were  later  known  in  Holyoke  as  the 
Mackintosh  Mills.  Jackson  Street  was  named  after  the 
founder. 

The  Holyoke  Paper  Company,  a  somewhat  smaller  organ- 
ization, was  set  up  in  1857,  and  was  the  first  mill  to  be  built 
at  the  southern  end  of  the  canal  system.  The  site  of  this  orig- 
inal manufactory  is  now  occupied  by  the  hydroelectric  plant 
of  the  Holyoke  Gas  and  Electric  Department. 


Parsons  Paper  Company 
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The  Town  Lockup 


Collapse 

Then  the  bubble  burst.  The  first  of  the  railroad  building 
panics  was  at  hand,  caused  largely  by  the  dislocation  of 
great  reservoirs  of  fluid  capital  in  the  construction  of  endless 
miles  of  track,  which  would  not  get  earnings  for  a  full  gen- 
eration. When  it  came  time  to  move  the  crops  of  America 
in  the  fall  of  1857,  there  just  wasn't  enough  money  to  go 
around.  Many  of  the  great  New  York  banks  failed  and  all 
of  them  suspended  specie  payment.  Another  one  of  those 
periodic  depressions  which  have  plagued  American  eco- 
nomic life  throughout  our  history  was  at  hand. 

All  at  once  business  folded  up.  The  people  of  the  country 
no  longer  had  the  money  to  buy  the  products  that  were 
made  in  Holyoke,  Massachusetts.  Cotton  cloth  couldn't  be 
sold  in  sufficient  quantity  and  at  sufficient  price  to  pay  the 
overhead  on  mammoth  mills  and  millsites.  Workers  were  laid 
off  and  payrolls  stopped.  Purchasing  power  was  nil.  The  big 
Lyman  Mills  shut  down  all  winter  and  property  owners  in 
the  community  who  had  bought  at  high  prices  were  in  the 
depths  of  despond. 

The  entire  trade  in  the  stores  could  have  been  cared  for 
by  a  single  clerk.  Time  hung  heavy  on  the  merchants'  hands 
and  often  on  pleasant  days  they  spent  much  of  their  time  in 
an  open  lot,  pitching  horseshoes  while  they  watched  for  cus- 
tomers. On  a  morning,  when  a  light  fall  of  rain  during  the 
night  had  wet  down  the  dust  on  the  street,  one  of  the  mer- 
chants observed  that  by  noon  only  one  team  had  left  its 
tracks.  Another  shoe  store  owner  served  just  one  customer 
during  a  12-hour  day  and  sold  him  a  penny  pair  of  shoe 
laces. 

Chapin  Brothers,  who  ran  the  general  store  in  Baptist  Vil- 
lage and  who  carried  on  an  informal  banking  business 
among  the  farmers  of  the  region,  failed.  With  their  failure 
went  the  savings  of  many  of  the  people  at  a  time  when  they 


needed  money  most.  The  pride  of  the  town,  the  new  Holy- 
oke House,  was  offered  for  sale  at  $20,000— with  no  takers. 

The  Hadley  Falls  Company  was  caught  off  base.  The  first 
dam  failure  had  cost  heavily  and  now  all  fluid  capital  was 
tied  up  in  land  and  buildings.  The  whole  project  had  been 
premised  upon  the  sale  of  land  and  water  power.  Now  no 
customers  could  be  found.  All  of  its  properties  were  sold  at 
auction  in  1859  to  a  group  headed  by  the  same  Alfred 
Smith  who  had  built  the  wing  dam  in  1827.  The  price  was 
$325,000  for  property  on  which  more  than  $2,000,000  had 
been  spent  since  1847.  In  1859,  the  Holyoke  Water  Power 
Company  was  incorporated  and  took  over  the  entire  hold- 
ings from  Smith  at  a  price  of  $350,000. 

The  new  Holyoke  Water  Power  Company,  organized  in 
1859,  was  successful  from  the  start.  In  the  early  days  it  had 
a  go-getting  policy  of  bringing  new  industries  to  Holyoke.  In 
this  respect  its  policies  were  liberal  as  was  also  the  policy  of 
the  Town,  and  later  the  City.  Because  of  the  bargain  pur- 
chase at  rock  bottom  of  the  '57  panic,  and  the  distress  price 
which  it  paid  for  a  magnificient  capital  resource,  this  organi- 
zation was  able  to  make  concessions  and  to  offer  substantial 
inducements  to  newcomers  on  the  Holyoke  industrial  scene. 

Life  Of  The  Times 

Workers  in  the  mills  were  on  the  job  at  5  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  When  6  o'clock  came  they  were  allowed  half  an 
hour  for  breakfast;  at  12:15,  three-quarters  of  an  hour  for 
dinner;  and  at  6:30  another  three-quarters  of  an  hour  for 
supper.  Often  they  continued  work  until  9  o'clock  in  the 
evening.  Wages  were  low. 

The  cost  of  living  in  those  early  days  was  not  high.  Board 
could  be  had  in  the  Patch  for  three  dollars  a  week.  Food 
was  substantial  though  of  a  simple  nature.  Many  articles  and 
staples  which  are  now  deemed  necessities  were  luxuries  in 
those  times.  Butter,  for  instance,  was  hard  to  get.  Molasses 
had  general  usage  for  cooking  rather  than  sugar.  Ice  in 
summer  was  used  by  but  few,  a  single  company  supplying 
all  of  Holyoke  and  South  Hadley  Falls. 

Many  families  among  the  working  people  raised  their 
own  porkers,  goats,  chickens  and  vegetables.  Occasional 
families  kept  a  cow.  Protein  could  always  be  had  in  the 
form  of  fish  from  the  river. 

Some  of  the  older  men  and  most  of  the  women  wore 
shawls  instead  of  coats  and  jackets.  Overshoes  were  a  thing 
unheard  of.  Boots  were  worn  for  the  most  part  by  men  and 
boys  and  served  very  well  in  the  muddy  streets.  All  men 
shaved  themselves  and  occasionally  cut  one  another's  hair. 
High  silk  hats,  commonly  known  as  stovepipe  hats,  were 
just  the  correct  thing  for  elderly  gentlemen,  dressed  up  in 
their  Sunday  best.  A  select  few  could  display  white  bo- 
som-starched shirts,  with  high  straight  or  winged  collar,  and 
generous  grey  cravat. 

Sunbonnets  for  the  women  with  stiffly  starched  visors  and 
fetching  edge  ruffles  were  held  on  by  streamers  tied  in 
bow-knots  under  the  chin.  Hairdressing  was  not  yet  an  orga- 
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nized  profession  and  each  woman  did  her  hair  up  in  her 
own  particular  way,  one  of  the  most  popular  styles  of  hairdo 
being  the  "waterfall."  The  old  rattan  broad  hoopskirt,  worn 
by  women  in  the  Civil  War  days,  gave  way  in  time  to  the 
simpler  wired  skirt  which  did  not  take  up  so  much  room  in 
getting  around. 

Those  were  the  days  even  before  the  horse  cars  or  the 
trolley  cars  and  the  many,  who  did  not  have  horse  and  car- 
riage at  their  disposal,  walked.  In  times  when  work  was 
hard  to  get  men  were  known  to  walk  to  Easthampton,  do  a 
long  day's  work,  and  then  walk  home  again.  Before  the 
building  of  the  St.  Jerome  Church,  both  men  and  women 
walked  to  Chicopee  on  Sundays  and  then  back  again,  and 
thought  little  of  it. 

Steam-heated  apartments  were  not  yet  in  vogue.  Wood 
was  used  for  heating  much  more  commonly  than  coal,  and 
many  of  the  townsmen  cut  their  own  wood  at  times  when 
mills  or  business  was  slack.  One  wood  stove  could  be  made 
to  heat  four  rooms,  but  required  frequent  stoking. 

There  were  no  movies,  no  theatres  prior  to  the  building  of 
the  Opera  House.  One-ring  circuses  toured  the  country  and 
dropped  into  Holyoke  once  or  twice  a  year  with  their 
flamboyant  shaking,  melodramatic  offerings.  Occasional 
troupes  of  travelling  actors  exhibited  in  Exchange  Hall  or 
Chapin  Hall.  People  appreciated  the  beauty  of  natural  sce- 
nery. Boating  was  a  popular  recreation. 


In  the  winter  of  1860,  Jones  S.  Davis  organized  the 
sleigh-ride  of  sleigh-rides  that  was  the  biggest  and  best  and 
most  glamorous  of  all  the  sleigh-rides  that  had  ever  been  or 
ever  was  to  be.  Every  wood  and  hay  sled  of  the  Lyman 
Mills  was  pressed  into  service  and  fitted  with  low  seats  and 
plenty  of  straw.  When  it  was  found  at  the  last  moment  that 
not  enough  horses  were  available  to  pull  the  sleds,  an  ox 
team  was  pressed  into  service,  and  the  driver  spent  an  excit- 
ing evening  goading  his  cattle  along  and  trying  to  keep  up 
with  the  caravan.  "A  good  time  was  had  by  all,"  but  to 
make  the  story  end  right  the  patient  oxen  finally  revolted 
and  tipped  their  particular  load  of  merrymakers  into  a  snow 
bank.  This  sleigh  ride  was  long  talked  about  along  the 
streets  by  the  Holyoke  Dam  although  some  averred  that  it 
was  a  device  to  promote  satisfactory  labor  relations  for  the 
company. 

Smallpox  broke  out  in  the  fall  of  1872.  Rumors  said  it 
was  first  contracted  by  a  woman  employed  in  the  rag  room 
of  one  of  the  paper  mills,  engaged  in  the  sorting  of  foreign 
rags.  Many  people  were  exposed,  and  within  a  short  time  so 
many  were  afflicted  that  the  pest-house  was  unable  to  care 
for  all.  Those  having  the  disease  in  a  light  form  were  al- 
lowed to  be  taken  care  of  in  their  own  homes,  a  red  flag 
being  placed  near  the  door,  to  warn  people  of  danger.  All 
schools  were  closed  and  church  attendance  dwindled  to 
nothing.  Some  of  the  more  timorous  fled  the  town. 
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Second  Congregational  1850 


Saint  Jerome's  1860 


It  was  a  common  practice  for  the  workers  on  the  dam  and 
the  new  mill  projects  to  save  as  much  as  they  could  out  of 
their  dollar-a-day  wages  and  when  the  hoard  had  grown 
sufficiently  large  to  send  it  back  to  the  old  sod  to  help  pay 
passage  of  a  sister  or  brother,  or  wife.  One  workman  had 
labored  long  and  faithfully,  seeking  what  little  overtime 
there  was  to  be  had  after  a  twelve-hour  day,  denying  him- 
self luxuries  and  saving  each  week.  Finally  the  day  came 
when  there  was  enough  to  pay  his  wife's  way  over  to  Amer- 
ica. It  was  a  proud  accomplishment.  The  money  was  sent. 

Two  months  later,  when  the  woman  arrived  at  the  Holy- 
oke  station,  she  did  not  find  her  husband.  After  several 
moments  of  bewilderment,  she  was  identified  by  company 
officials  who  made  themselves  known  and  as  gently  as  they 
could,  informed  her  that  her  husband  had  died  of  the 
plague.  They  gave  her  such  work  as  they  could.  Children 
who  came  over  later  found  work  among  the  families  of  the 
town.  The  woman  was  the  grandmother  of  the  late  John  J. 
Lynch. 

A  serious  spreading  of  distemper  in  horses  broke  out  at 
about  the  same  time.  Half  the  horses  of  the  community 
were  out  of  use  or  dead.  So  drastic  was  the  shortage  of 
horse-power  that  for  a  time  men  could  be  seen  in  the 
streets,  pulling  and  pushing  wagons  to  deliver  merchandise. 
Wheelbarrows  and  farmers'  ox  teams  were  used  to  deliver 
coal  and  wood. 

Ewingville  And  Tiger  Town 

Many  designations  of  various  smaller  areas  of  the  general 
community  which  were  used  during  the  last  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  have  lost  meaning  with  the  growth  of  the 
city  and  the  merging  of  all  of  these  smaller  areas  into  one. 
That  locality  in  the  vicinity  of  what  is  now  the  Holy  Cross 
Church  was  known  as  Ewingville.  The  Pinehurst  region  of 
today  was  known  as  the  Newton  Woods  or  the  Violet  Hill 
section  because  of  a  prolific  species  of  sand  violet  which 
grew  in  great  abundance  there.  South  Holyoke  was  Tiger 
Town;  the  Bowers  Street  region,  Depot  Hill.  The  lower, 
level  section  of  Ward  One  was  called  the  Flats.  Ingleside 
was  much  as  it  is  today;  and  Rock  Valley.  ■ 

Near  the  junction  of  Sargeant  Street  and  the  first  level 
canal  was  an  old  brick  yard,  which  furnished  most  of  the 
brick,  and  a  large  part  of  the  sand  and  gravel  used  in  the 
construction  of  the  early  mills  and  business  blocks.  Its  own- 
er, a  Captain  McClellan  in  the  beginning,  sold  out  to  L.  B. 
Bosworth,  who  in  turn  conveyed  the  plant  to  the  Lynch 
Brothers  at  a  later  date.  The  yard  was  operated  with  profit 
until  the  clay  gave  out,  perhaps  around  1880.  For  a  number 
of  years  Holyoke  was  referred  to  as  the  "Brick  City." 

The  Island  above  the  dam  began  to  form  shortly  after  the 
successful  damming  of  the  river,  and  was  well  above  the  low 
water  level  by  1860.  Gradually  this  island  enlarged  over  the 
last  half  of  the  century  until  it  reached  its  present  size.  A 
filling-in  process  still  continues  above  the  dam  in  the  river 
bed.  It  is  predicted  that  some  day  the  whole  area  of  the  riv- 


er, between  the  old  dam  and  the  new,  will  be  filled  with  silt 
to  within  a  few  feet  of  the  surface  of  the  water,  an  invincible 
re-enforcement  of  the  lower  construction. 

A  dollar  was  to  be  made  in  real  estate,  particularly  in  the 
rental  of  places  of  business,  a  condition  which  led  to  the 
building  of  many  business  blocks.  The  Galludet-Terry  block 
was  the  first  of  these  blocks  to  be  constructed,  immediately 
followed  by  the  Exchange  block  which  for  years  was  the 
most  desirable  such  structure  in  town.  The  Chapin  block 
was  on  the  corner  of  Main  and  Race  Streets,  the  Fuller 
block  on  the  east  side  of  High  Street  near  Oliver;  the  Mar- 
tin block  on  the  corner  of  High  and  Hampden.  The  Hutch- 
ins  block,  twice  burned  and  rebuilt,  stood  on  the  site  of  the 
present  Stiles  structure.  A.  and  S.  B.  Allyn  owned  a  building 
at  the  corner  of  High  and  Dwight. 

Shakers  found  money  enough  to  construct  an  apartment 
block  opposite  the  North  Chestnut  Street  school,  a  building 
which  Daniel  O'Connell  later  was  to  own  for  almost  half  a 
century.  Other  structures  of  note  were  the  Ball  block,  the 
Loomis  block,  the  Madison  Chapin  block  and  the  Samosett 
House  on  Maple  Street. 

The  People  of  the  Town 

Well-known  merchants  of  the  town  included  the  firms  of 
Mitchell  &  Pierce,  clothiers  and  tailors;  E.  W.  Loomis, 
books  and  confectionery;  J.  E.  Morrill,  druggist;  D.  P.  Lud- 
ington,  Exchange  drug  store,  R.  B.  Johnson,  dry  goods;  W. 
L.  Martin,  coal  dealer;  H.  Hutchins,  N.  W.  Quint,  H.  Orvis, 
furniture;  R.  P.  Crafts,  general  store. 

Joel  Russell,  who  had  come  from  Andover  to  Ireland  Par- 
ish, bought  out  the  firm  of  Snow  &  Flanders,  purveyors  of 
horsehoes,  draw  knives,  wagon  wheels,  lanterns,  buggy- 
whips,  butter  churns,  and  the  like,  in  1850.  At  that  time 
he  gave  the  firm  the  name  which  it  has  borne  through  the 
century  of  mercantile  growth  in  Holyoke.  From  the  first  Joel 
Russell  the  reins  of  the  business  were  handed  down  to  Rob- 
ert Russell  in  1875. 

Lyman  Mills  Housing 


From  The  New  City  Hall 


Parsons  Papermill  In  Distance 


Interesting  people  of  the  town  during  this  significant  pe- 
riod were  Stephen  Holman,  the  first  principal  of  the  High 
School;  Lester  Newell,  the  first  attorney  to  be  admitted  to 
the  bar;  C.  H.  Branscombe,  and  W.  B.  C.  Pearsons,  also  at- 
torneys. Reverend  Pierce  was  the  first  pastor  of  the  Second 
Congregational  Church.  Jones  S.  Davis  was  agent  of  the 
Lyman  Mills,  and  characterized  as  "Holyoke's  Greatest 
Benefactor."  He  built  a  hotel  at  Ingelside. 

Father  O'Callaghan,  the  priest  of  the  new  St.  Jerome  par- 
ish was  an  able  scholar.  Some  of  the  works  written  by  him 
at  that  time  are  still  in  print.  Opposed  to  hired  pew  sittings, 
he  believed  that  all  should  have  opportunity  to  worship 
without  price  and  that  every  one  should  contribute  to  the 
full  extent  of  his  ability.  Single-handed  he  raised  ten  thou- 
sand dollars  for  his  new  edifice  "from  friends  throughout 
the  valley,  including  quite  a  few  Protestants."  His  death  was 
.coincidental  with  the  completion  of  the  church  about  1860. 

H.  Wheeler  was  the  only  dentist  in  the  community  ana 
was  beloved  because  he  tried  to  pull  teeth  with  as  little  pain 
as  possible.  George  Brown  was  the  highest  priced  plumber. 
L.  A.  Taber  lived  in  a  stone  house  on  Dwight  Street  just 
above  Linden.  Dr.  Long  could  cure  most  ills  of  suffering 
humanity  by  means  of  the  vapor  bath.  The  patient  was 
stripped  of  his  clothes,  bundled  in  blankets,  and  placed  over 
an  oven  of  hot  stones  onto  which  were  thrown  vinegar,  wa- 
ter, and  medicinal  curatives.  The  treatment  was  regarded  as 


excellent  for  "membraneous  croup,"  and  "lung  fever."  Dr. 
Pierce  and  Dr.  Chase  also  were  respected  physicians  of  this 
period. 

W.  Perkins  and  the  three  Allyns  held  a  control  of  the 
meat  business  of  the  town.  They  butchered  their  own  beef 
and  many  were  the  contented  cows  which  wended  their  way 
onto  their  premises  of  a  morning  only  to  find  themselves 
reduced  to  roundsteak  for  the  Holyoke  hungry  by  the  next 
afternoon. 

Oftentimes  a  period  of  rapid  community  expansion  is 
characterized  by  chaotic  social  conditions  and  relative  ab- 
sence of  cultural  activity.  Holyoke  during  the  township  pe- 
riod was  the  exception.  With  the  chartering  of  the  city,  a 
temporary  plateau  of  physical  growth  was  reached,  and  with 
it  a  social  awakening. 

The  earlier  great  reform  period  of  American  History, 
from  the  '20's  to  the  '50's,  when  pulpit  and  platform  of  New 
England  were  holding  forth  on  the  viciousness  of  African 
slavery,  the  evils  of  demon  rum,  the  inhuman  treatment  of 
the  mentally  sick,  the  cruelties  of  penal  confinement,  and 
the  injustice  of  woman's  position  in  the  world  had  left  Ire- 
land unmoved;  largely  because  it  was  only  a  little  back 
country  settlement.  The  Lyceum  movement  which  had 
sought  to  spark  intellectual  interest  through  endless  argu- 
mentation reached  only  the  privileged  upper  crust  of  Holy- 
oke society. 
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Joseph  C.  Parsons  Founder  Parson's  Paper 


The  Paper  City 

Paper  is  made  largely  through  the  process  of  separating 
fibres  in  wood  or  cotton  and  rearranging  them  and  compact- 
ing them  into  thin  sheets.  The  process  is  almost  as  old  as 
civilization  itself.  For  many  centuries  the  work  of  paper- 
making  was  done  by  hand.  The  technique  was  to  suspend 
the  fibres  in  water  in  a  tank  then  dip  out  a  little  of  the  mix- 
ture with  a  shallow  screen  box.  The  water,  running  out 
through  the  screen,  would  leave  the  fibres  deposited  in  a 
layer  on  the  screen's  inner  surface  from  which  it  could  be 
lifted  intact,  pressed,  dried,  and  perhaps  coated. 

Much  of  the  early  hand  made  paper  had  no  coating.  The 
separating  of  the  wood  fibres  was  accomplished  by  grinding 
cross  grain;  cotton  by  shredding.  The  accumulation  of  the 
fibres  on  the  screen  was  achieved  through  skillfully  dipping 
the  shallow  box  screen  into  a  tub  of  the  stuff,  then  gently 
lifting  it  out,  making  sure  to  keep  it  level  and  spreading  the 
mixture  evenly  over  the  screen  as  the  water  disappeared.  It 


was  a  technique  quite  easily  learned  and  productive  of  an 
even  thickness  of  the  finished  paper.  The  sheets  of  wet  fibres 
were  pressed  between  other  sheets  of  coarse  burlap  and  the 
water  squeezed  out,  after  which  the  sheets  were  dried  either 
in  the  open  air  or  in  specially  constructed  ovens.  The  pro- 
cess of  making  paper  by  hand  was  slow  and  somewhat  unre- 
liable. 

In  Britain,  somewhat  before  our  Civil  War,  a  group  of 
papermakers,  led  notably  by  Henry  Fourdrinier  came  up 
with  a  papermaking  machine.  It  was  intended  to  make  pap- 
ermaking  faster,  easier  and  better.  It  sought  to  use  the  wheel 
instead  of  the  man.  The  process  of  felting  was  achieved  by 
passing  an  endless  fine  mesh  screen  belt  over  two  rolls  and 
permitting  the  mixture  to  pass  through  this  screen  between 
them.  The  wet  sheet  thus  formed  was  then  picked  up  on  a 
moving  belt  and  carried  to  rollers  where  the  water  was  re- 
moved. The  paper  came  off  the  rolls  in  an  endless  belt.  The 
Fourdrinier  machine  revolutionized  papermaking  in  the 
world.  Soon  Fourdrinier  machines  found  their  way  to  Amer- 
ica and  to  Holyoke,  Massachusetts.  Fourdrinier  paper  mak- 
ing machines  cost  money. 

After  1850  in  America  the  demand  for  paper  began  to 
grow  very  rapidly.  New  businesses  were  being  formed. 
Those  that  were  already  formed  were  using  more  paper. 
The  art  of  communication  was  expanding  and  paper  itself 
by  virtue  of  machine  production  was  becoming  cheaper. 
The  new  manufacturing  processes  could  turn  the  waste  of 
wear,  even  "filthy  rags"  into  a  thing  of  beauty  and  fine  use. 
For  the  entrepreneur  here  was  something  to  think  about. 
Here  was  a  ready  and  growing  market. 

The  new  paper  making  process  required  lots  of  power 
and  lots  of  water,  reasonably  clear,  good  water.  The  power 
was  necessary  to  grind  the  pulp  and  separate  the  fibres  and 
turn  the  wheels  that  ran  the  machines.  But  more  water, 
sometimes  called  process  water  was  required  in  the  actual 
papermaking  itself.  As  the  endless  wire  mesh  belt  passed 
between  the  cylinders  on  the  machine  a  stream  of  pulp  and 
water  poured  constantly  through  it.  The  power  was  supplied 
by  the  water  wheel. 

Paper  manufacture  began  in  Holyoke  with  the  coming  of 
the  Parsons  Paper  Company  in  1853.  Parsons  was  theTTrst 
papermaking  venture  in  a  city  devofed  chiefly  to  textiles. 
Business  was  good  from  the  start  and  the  company  made 
several  enlargements,  finally  building  a  second  plant  in 
1888.  By  this  time  the  combined  plants,  with  a  nominal  cap- 
ital stock  of  $360,000.00,  hired  500  employees  with  a  payroll 
of  $17,500  per  month  and  produced  fifteen  tons  of  ledger, 
bond  and  fine  writing  paper. 

Joseph  C.  Parsons,  Colonel  Aaron  Bagg,  and  Whiting 
Street  were  the  founders  of  Parsons.  Street  had  made  money 
in  the  Connecticut  River  traffic  and  Parsons  was  running  a 
small  paper  mill  in  Suffield,  Connecticut.  When  they  tried  to 
purchase  waterpower  from  the  owners  and  the  necessary 
land  for  a  mill  site  they  were  rebuffed  and  told  that  the 
Hadley  Falls  Company  did  not  care  to  found  an  industry 


that  could  not  succeed.  Holyoke  was  dedicated  to  textiles.  In 
those  days  few  people  had  faith  in  the  paper  industry. 
When  Mr.  Parsons,  however,  began  to  negotiate  with  the 
owners  of  a  grist  mill  that  stood  near  by,  the  Company 
changed  its  mind  about  paper.  The  land  and  power  were 
made  available.  Aaron  Bagg  was  elected  the  first  president 
of  Parsons.  Capitalization  was  $60,000  at  $1,000  per  share. 
There  were  seventeen  stockholders. 

During  the  last  half  of  the  century  the  control  group  was 
increased  to  include  J.  S.  McElwain,  M.  C.  Pfhaler,  Edward 
P.  Bagg,  Charles  P.  Randall,  Edwin  C.  Weiser  and  William 
McCorkindale.  In  the  years  after  1881  under  the  leadership 
of  J.  S.  McElwain  a  new  mill  was  constructed,  one  well 
equipped  to  manufacture  bond,  linen  and  ledger  papers. 
Capitalization  was  increased  to  $360,000  and  Edward  P. 
Bagg  became  agent.  In  1898  the  two  mills  of  the  Parsons 
Paper  Company  at  the  head  of  the  first  level  canal  were  sold 
to  the  newly  formed  American  Writing  Paper  Company. 
With  the  mills  went  the  landmark  Flat  Iron  Building,  Hotel 
Hamilton  and  the  historic  Parsons  Hall. 

Once  the  Parsons  Company  had  shown  that  paper  mills 
could  survive  in  Holyoke,  other  incorporations  followed. 
The  Holyoke  Paper  Company  was  organized  in  1857  and  by 
ploughing  back  its  profits  rapidly  built  up  to  a  capitalization 
of  half  a  million  dollars  with  over  200  employees  and  a  pay- 
roll of  $9,000;  producing  eight  and  one  half  tons  of  fine 
writing,  linen,  bond,  and  envelope  paper  together  with  cards 
and  bristol  board. 

The  Whiting  Paper  Company  was  organized  in  1865  just 
at  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  and  began  to  grow  rapidly.  The 
original  plant  was  expanded  and  another  large  mill  was 
built  on  Dwight  Street.  With  an  aggregate  capitalization  of 
600,000,  eight  hundred  hands  and  a  monthly  payroll  of 
twenty  four  hundred  dollars  the  daily  product  by  1890 
reached  twenty  two  tons  of  all  kinds  of  fine  writing  paper 
envelope  papers,  card  and  bristol  board  as  well  as  choice 
stationery,  and  also  wedding  goods.  The  capital  stock  of 
corporations  was  not  fully  indicative  of  the  volume  of  their 
business. 

The  year  1866  was  prolific  in  the  organization  of  paper 
mills.  Capital  that  had  been  invested  in  war  production  for 
four  or  five  years  now  turned  avidly  toward  the  highly 
promising  field  of  paper  production.  The  Valley  Paper 
Company  began  business  with  a  nominal  capital  of  $200,- 
000,  two  hundred  workers  and  a  monthly  payroll  of  $65,- 
000,  producing  six  and  one  half  tons  of  paper  a  day;  fine 
writing,  linen  and  envelope. 

Riverside  Paper  Company,  which  produced  six  tons  of  all 
kinds  of  fine  writing  and  envelope  paper  and  bristol  board 
hired  160  employees  with  a  payroll  of  $5,000.  Franklin 
Paper  Company,  with  a  small  capitalization  of  $62,000,  a 
payroll  of  $25,000  for  62  hands  produced  six  tons  a  day  of 
envelope  and  flat  papers,  white  and  in  colors.  These  mills 
were  all  organized  in  1866.  All  of  them  began  to  throw  their 
production  on  the  market  and  for  a  time  at  least  all  were 
able  to  find  purchasers. 


Six  years  later,  in  1872,  the  Massasoit  Paper  Company 
and  the  Beebe  and  Holbrook  Company;  the  former  orga- 
nized elsewhere  in  1870  but  moving  here  in  1872  and  twenty 
years  later  employing  a  capital  of  $30,000  with  170  employ- 
ees and  a  monthly  payroll  of  $6,000  and  producing  six  tons 
a  day  of  extra  fine  writing  paper;  the  latter  organized  as  the 
Hampton  Paper  Company  and  in  1878  under  the  latter  title, 
employing  150  hands,  with  a  monthly  payroll  of  $5,500  in 
daily  production  of  seven  tons  of  all  grades  of  fine  writing 
papers,  were  in  operation. 

The  Excelsior  Paper  Company  was  organized  in  1783  to 
employ  fifty  workers  with  a  monthly  payroll  of  $1,500  in  the 
manufacture  daily  of  six  tons  of  book  papers.  In  the  same 
year  the  Newton  and  Ramage  combination  built  and  ran 
the  mill  upon  which  property  the  Newton  Paper  Company 
was  to  be  organized  in  1876.  This  concern  had  a  capitaliza- 
tion of  $72,000,  sixty  five  workers,  a  payroll  of  $25,000  to 
produce  14  tons  a  day  of  carpet  lining,  sheathing,  felt,  ma- 
nilla  wrapping  paper  and  lined  straw  board.  In  1880  the  Syms 
and  Dudley  Company  with  a  capital  stock  of  $150,000  and 
150  employees  began  to  produce  thirteen  tons  of  book,  en- 
gine sized  flats,  and  ruled  and  glazed  paper.  The  Wauregan 
Paper  Company,  incorporated  in  1881  employed  110  work- 
ers with  a  monthly  payroll  of  $3,000  to  produce  five  tons 
daily  of  writing  and  envelope  papers.  It  had  a  capitalization 
of  sixty  thousand  dollars. 

The  Center  And  The  Field 
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Nonotuck  Paper  Company 


The  Nontuck  Paper  Company,  organized  in  1880  with  a 
capital  stock  of  $70,000  began  to  turn  out  daily  ten  tons  of 
book  engine  sized- envelopes  and  flats,  ruled,  writing,  enam- 
eled book,  coated,  label  and  lithograph  papers.  The  Al- 
bion Paper  Company,  using  the  new  mill  constructed  in 
1878,  with  a  capital  of  $60,000  and  120  workers  for  a  payroll 
of  $5,000  turned  out  twenty  tons  of  book  and  animal  sized 
flat  paper.  The  Crocker  Manufacturing  Company  with 
$100,000  capitalization  and  95  hands  and  a  monthly  payroll 
of  $4,500  put  out  ten  tons  of  colored  papers,  book,  flats  and 
specialties.  The  George  R.  Dickenson  Paper  Company,  in- 
corporated in  1882  with  $150,000  capitalization  150  workers 
and  a  $5,000  payroll  made  white  and  tinted  machine 
finished  super  calendered  book  papers.  The  Hampden 
Glazed  Paper  Company,  organized  in  1881  with  $56,000 
capitalization  manufactured  glazed  paper  and  cardboard, 
as  did  the  Whitmore  Manufacturing  Company,  also  orga- 
nized in  1881  with  a  $25,000  capitalization  producing  four 
tons  daily  with  62  workers  and  a  $3,000  payroll. 

The  Dickenson  and  Clark  Paper  Company  was  built  by 
the  Hampden  Paper  Company;  sold  to  Albion  and  then 
transferred  to  the  Crocker  Company  to  produce  five  tons  a 
day  of  machine-finish  and  super-calendered  book  and  en- 
gine size  writing  papers.  The  Powers  Paper  Company,  which 
moved  to  Holyoke  in  1889  employed  150  workers  with  a 
payroll  of  $4,000  in  the  manufacture  of  writing  paper,  en- 
velopes, pads  and  papeteries. 


The  Chemical  Paper  Company  was  a  big  factor.  Once  in 
operation  it  developed  a  production  of  thirty  tons  per  day  of 
manilla,  envelopes  and  writing  papers.  It  hired  180  workers 
with  a  monthly  payroll  of  $8,000.  Chemical  nearly  doubled 
its  production  in  1891  through  the  acquisition  of  the  mill  of 
the  Winona  Paper  Company  as  Chemical  No.  2.  The  second 
Chemical  produced  twenty  tons  of  flat,  ruled  and  envelope 
papers  daily.  It  had  a  nominal  capitalization  of  $100,000, 
employed  175  workers  with  a  payroll  of  $7,500. 

The  Connecticut  River  Paper  Company  was  incorporated 
in  1888  with  a  capital  stock  of  $200,000.  It  produced  six  tons 
of  fine,  loft-dried  writing  papers,  employing  175  workers 
with  a  payroll  of  $5,000.  The  Norman  Paper  Company  was 
organized  in  1891  and  began  to  produce  fourteen  tons  daily 
of  fine  book  and  writing  papers. 

In  1873  the  14  mills  in  Holyoke  produced  40  tons  of 
paper  a  day,  30  of  which  was  fine  paper.  Capitalization  was 
estimated  at  $1,725,000.  Perhaps  the  most  famous  paper- 
making  figure  was  Alvah  Crocker,  president  of  Crocker, 
Burbank  and  Company.  This  firm,  operating  since  1850  had 
seven  mills  turning  out  12  tons  a  day  with  175  employees. 
By  1890  Holyoke  had  about  twenty  five  paper  mills,  em- 
ploying 3,500  persons  with  a  capital  investment  of  around 
$10  million.  Total  income  from  paper  in  the  year  1890  was 
estimated  to  be  11  million  dollars.  It  was  this  phenomenal 
growth  that  gave  Holyoke  the  name  PAPER  CITY. 
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Orginally  in  New  England  much  of  the  paper  was  made 
from  cotton,  much  of  it  rags,  but  in  time  there  came  to  be 
developed  a  cheap  wood  pulp.  The  new  cheap  pulp  offered 
an  advantage  to  the  Northeast  and  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
According  to  the  census  of  1870  Massachusetts  dominated 
the  paper  industry  almost  by  two  to  one.  Supply  grad- 
ually became  relatively  more  expensive,  however,  for  the 
better  grades  of  paper.  New  mills  were  springing  up  also  in 
New  York,  Wisconsin  and  the  middle  west.  On  the  supply 
side  it  was  estimated  that  2,000  persons  worked  as  rag  pick- 
ers in  New  York  City  in  1880.  Female  rag  sorters  received 
$5.00  a  week  and  male  packers  $14.00.  There  was  a  story 
that,  whenever  news  was  short,  newspapers  would  conjure 
up  stories  of  diamonds  or  piles  of  money  found  in  the  rag 
bags. 

The  paper  industry  supported  other  activity  supplemen- 
tary in  Holyoke;  13  foundries  and  machine  shops  and  in- 
numerable suppliers.  Papermaking  machinery  building  grew 
up  in  New  England  and  two  such  plants  began  in  Holyoke 
and  have  lived  on  to  the  present.  Distribution  of  the 
finished  paper  became  a  vital  component  of  New  England 
business.  By  1890  several  other  factories  given  to  the  conver- 
sion of  the  paper  into  useful  products  had  been  organized; 
Holyoke  Envelope  Company;  Taylor  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany; National  Blank  Book  Company  and  American  Pad 
and  Paper  Company;  Smith  and  White  and  Eureka  Ruling 


and  Binding  Company.  Others  were  to  follow  in  great  mul- 
tiplicity. 

The  depression  of  1873  did  not  hit  the  Holyoke  industry 
too  hard.  Two  or  more  mills  continued  to  pay  100  per  cent 
dividends  and  many  paid  as  high  as  twenty  five.  Several 
companies  went  over  to  cheaper  papers,  especially  with  the 
introduction  of  the  cheap  wood  pulp  from  a  pulp  company 
established  nearby.  Around  1885  paper  tonnage  in  Holyoke 
passed  the  200  daily  mark.  But  after  1890  no  new  paper 
mills  were  built,  largely  because  of  the  higher  cost  of  con- 
struction. 

The  Holyoke  paper  mills  were  relatively  small  and  di- 
verse. In  1899  the  American  Writing  Paper  Company  was 
formed  with  a  capitalization  of  $25  million.  There  were 
many  hypothetical  advantages  of  such  a  merger;  curtailed 
overhead,  more  efficient  marketing,  supposedly  a  better  bal- 
ance of  production  to  fit  current  situations.  There  was 
probably  a  profit  also  to  be  gleaned  from  the  merger  in  di- 
luted stock.  Certainly  the  combine  was  overcapitalized.  It 
had  to  be  reorganized  with  lesser  capitalization  in  1915.  In 
the  beginning  its  thirty  one  plants  controlled  almost  three 
fourths  of  the  fine  paper  production  in  the  United  States. 

After  the  reorganization  of  1916  an  effort  was  made  by 
the  combine  to  balance  fine  writing  paper  production  with  a 
coarse  paper  offering,  converting  some  mills  and  bringing  in 
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at  least  three  new  machines.  During  the  years  of  World  War 
I  the  company  prospered  but  in  the  recession  of  the  early 
1920's  it  floundered  and  went  into  virtual  bankruptcy.  In 
1904  Crocker  and  McElwain  withdrew  from  the  American 
Writing  group  and  proceeded  to  operate  independently.  It  did 
well  and  used  the  prosperity  of  World  War  I  to  consolidate 
its  financial  position.  The  American  Writing  Paper  Company 
never  lived  up  to  the  expectations  of  its  founders.  One  of 
the  troubles,  the  failure  to  modernize  and  keep  up  with 
competition  was  partly  corrected  by  the  purchase  of  new 
machinery.  The  other  trouble  was  probably  overproduction 
in  the  industry  and  in  the  early  days  there  was  trouble  in 
the  area  of  labor.  It  has  been  said  that  Holyoke  workers 
organized  earlier  than  most  in  the  industry.  In  1884  the 
machine  tenders  and  beater  engineers  founded  the  Eagle 
Lodge,  with  the  chief  goal  of  an  eight  hour  day.  Eagle 
Lodge's  effort  later  led  to  the  founding  of  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Papermakers.  The  union  movement  was 
strong  in  Holyoke.  Long  before  the  turn  of  the  century  the 
eight  hour  day  was  in  practice  in  the  paper  making  industry 
here. 

Correlative  with  the  formation  of  the  American  Writing 
Paper  Company  was  the  merger  that  culminated  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  United  States  Envelope  Company.  Its  origins 
were  in  Holyoke  although  it  moved  to  Springfield  and  has 


remained  there  ever  since.  Several  Holyoke  natives  became 
key  figures  in  the  expansion  of  this  giant  corporation;  nota- 
bly Albert  Duval  and  Walter  Krall. 

Whether  the  American  Writing  Paper  Company  was  a 
trust  in  the  legalistic  sense  of  the  word  was  never  questioned 
although  other  papermaking  combinations  in  other  areas 
ran  head  on  into  the  Sherman  Anti-trust  law  as  combina- 
tions in  restraint  of  trade.  But  Holyoke  was  not  destined  to 
remain  the  Paper  City  indefinitely.  There  were  too  many 
obstacles  in  the  way;  several  insurmountable. 

Between  the  time  of  the  end  of  the  Civil  War  and  the 
turn  of  the  century  a  revolution  occurred  in  the  nature  and 
source  of  paper  fibres.  With  the  enormous  expansion  in  the 
demand  for  paper  it  was  soon  found  that  cotton  fibres  were 
not  enough.  Research  turned  to  wood  and  by  1890  wood 
fibres,  both  groundwood  and  chemically  separated  fibres 
were  an  important  component  of  American  papermaking. 
Sooner  or  later  it  was  inevitable  that  the  pulpmaking  and 
perhaps  the  papermaking  should  go  where  the  timber  was 
to  be  found;  the  Pacific  Northwest,  the  Northeast;  Maine 
.  .  .  The  Great  Northern  Paper  Company;  International 
Paper  Company.  In  addition  it  was  inevitable  that  soon  the 
great  users  of  wood  fibre  would  undertake  to  own  their  own 
sources  of  timber  supply.  And  this  came  to  pass,  and  with  it 
the  increase  in  magnitude  of  productive  units  to  enormous 
proportions. 
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The  value  of  water  power  and  the  availability  of  plenty  of 
process  water  were  helpful  to  Holyoke  papermaking;  but 
they  were  not  available  all  the  year  round.  For  less  than  a 
third  of  the  year  was  there  enough  water  available  to  supply 
the  needs  of  all  the  paper  mills  of  the  Paper  City.  Then 
there  were  the  higher  costs  of  distribution  involved  for 
smaller  units  and  finally  there  was  the  matter  of  higher  price 
for  labor  in  a  skilled  labor  region  where  other  kinds  of  em- 
ployment might  be  available.  It  all  added  up  that  by  the 
time  of  the  beginning  of  World  War  I  Holyoke  had  lost  all 
claim  to  the  Paper  City  appellation.  In  fact  there  was  no 
longer  any  Paper  City  anywhere  but  many  widely  distrib- 
uted papermaking  cities.  After  the  passage  of  the  Income 
Tax  Law  the  matter  of  federal  taxation  had  to  be  reckoned 
with. 

After  World  War  I  paper  production  in  America  began  to 
become  big  business.  With  timber  holdings  that  soon  began 
to  encompass  sizeable  parts  of  some  states  and  with  the 
requirements  of  enormous  amounts  of  capital  for  giant  pro- 
ductive factors  the  day  of  the  giant  corporation  in  paper- 
making  began  to  appear.  Newsprint  and  magazine  papers 
moved  out  into  astronomical  productive  figures.  Even  dur- 
ing the  great  depression  the  foundations  were  being  laid  for 
the  expansion  of  such  giant  companies  as  West  Virginia 
Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  Great  Northern,  Crown  Zeller- 
bach,  St.  Regis.  Then  there  was  the  beginning  of  the  paper- 
making  industry  to  the  south. 


In  Virginia,  Georgia,  and  the  Carolinas  timber  grows  fast- 
er than  in  the  north  because  of  the  warmer  climate  and 
perhaps  more  rainfall.  A  giant  yellow  pine  or  southern  pine 
in  South  Carolina  will  produce  almost  twice  as  much  wood 
fibre  in  a  year  as  a  white  spruce  in  northern  Maine.  For 
many  decades,  however,  the  yellow  pine  could  not  be  util- 
ized because  of  the  high  resin  content.  For  many  years 
southern  scientists  worked  tirelessly  seeking  to  separate  the 
resin  from  the  paper  fibres,  without  much  avail.  L.  C.  Rey- 
nolds, who  as  Comptroller  of  the  American  Writing  Paper 
Company  during  the  Wilson  regime  was  seeking  to  balance 
production,  told  of  going  down  into  the  back  country  of 
Georgia  and  buying  for  a  third  of  its  original  price  a  giant 
paperboard  machine  which  could  not  be  made  to  work  be- 
cause of  the  resin.  American  Writing  brought  it  back  and 
installed  it  in  the  Nonotuck  Mill  where  it  operated 
profitably  for  a„quarter  of  a  century.  In  recent  years  extrac- 
tion of  the  resin  has  been  successfully  achieved. 

Whereas  cotton  manufacturing  reached  its  peak  during 
the  50's,  and  was  thereafter  subject  to  highly  competitive 
conditions,  and  at  times  precarious  profits,  the  paper  indus- 
try was  at  this  time  still  in  its  infancy.  Here  was  a  growth 
situation. 

Holyoke  had  plenty  of  water  for  power  and  plenty  of 
pure  water  for  processing.  The  Parsons  Paper  Company  had 
shown  that  paper  could  be  manufactured  on  a  successful 
basis.  In  rapid  succession  were  launched,  the  Holyoke  Paper 
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Company,  the  Hampden  Paper  Company,  the  Beebe  & 
Webber  Company,  the  Whiting  Paper  Company,  the  River- 
side, the  Valley,  the  Franklin,  the  Wauregan,  the  Albion, 
the  Union,  the  Crocker,  the  Beebe  &  Holbrook,  the  Newton, 
the  Massasoit,  and  the  Excelsior.  By  1870,  Holyoke  had 
become  the  Paper  City  of  the  United  States,  and  the  world. 

Around  1880,  nine  more  paper  or  paper  processing  com- 
panies were  organized:  the  Dickinson,  the  American  Pad 
and  Paper,  the  Chemical,  the  Winona,  the  Syms  &  Dudley, 
the  Nonotuck,  the  Holyoke  Envelope,  the  Hampden  Glaze, 
and  the  Whitmore.  By  this  time  Holyoke  was  a  community 
whose  identity  was  recognized  all  over  the  country,  and  on 
whose  paper  much  of  the  business  of  the  United  States  of 
America  was  written. 

Unlike  the  cotton  barons,  whose  habitat  was  Boston,  the 
new  crop  of  Holyoke  mill  owners  were  Holyoke  men.  Those 
who  had  not  been  raised  in  the  town,  moved  into  it  with  the 
advent  of  their  business.  Henceforth  they  were  to  have  a 
stake  in  its  future  and  a  hand  in  shaping  its  destiny.  Some 
of  them  grew  to  giant  stature  in  their  leadership.  These  were 
the  halcyon  days  of  the  American  entrepreneur. 

Names  well  remembered  and  honored  in  Holyoke  today: 
Joseph  C.  Parsons,  E.  P.  Bagg,  George  W.  Prentiss,  N.  H. 
Whitten,  Charles  Holman,  the  Whitings,  the  Stursbergs,  the 
Ramages,  George  F.  Fowler,  Charles  B.  Prescott,  Henry 
Seymour,  E.  N.  White,  the  Newtons,  the  Chapins,  the  Met- 


calfs,  the  Skinners,  the  Townes,  the  Heywoods,  the  Mackin- 
toshes, and  dozens  of  others  who  by  their  vigorous  power 
and  clarity  of  vision  created  the  industrial  productivity  that 
was  to  spell  livelihood  for  a  city  of  60,000  people. 

Several  of  these  early  industrialists  contributed  so  much 
to  the  life  of  Holyoke  in  its  earlier  years  that  no  history  of 
the  city  would  be  complete  without  a  brief  description  of 
their  efforts.  Foremost  among  them  was  the  Honorable  Wil- 
liam B.  Whiting. 

William  B.  Whiting 

Mr.  Whiting  was  born  at  Dudley,  Mass.,  in  1841.  While 
still  a  young  boy  he  came  with  his  father  to  Holyoke.  Here 
William  attended  High  School,  selling  papers  on  the  side, 
and  acquiring  an  ability  with  figures  and  written  expression 
which  was  to  stand  him  in  good  stead  all  of  his  life.  From 
early  youth  his  judgment  was  quick  and  sound.  As  a  boy  he 
frequently  found  employment  in  mill  offices,  and  finally 
learned  the  paper  business  as  bookkeeper  and  agent  for  the 
Hampden  Paper  Company.  Out  of  the  $5000  a  year  which 
he  worked  up  to  in  this  capacity  he  saved  enough  money  to 
set  up  a  paper  mill  of  his  own. 

The  young  manufacturer  purchased  a  mill  which  had 
been  used  for  making  wire,  remodeled  the  structure  and  in- 
stalled a  paper  making  machine  with  a  daily  capacity  of  six 
tons  of  fine  writing  paper.  From  this  beginning  he  built  up 
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the  business  until  greater  manufacturing  facilities  were 
needed.  Then,  purchasing  land  on  Dwight  Street,  he  erected 
the  large  mill  known  as  Whiting  Number  2,  which  had  a 
15-ton  capacity.  The  total  manufacturing  activity  was  incor- 
porated in  1865  as  the  Whiting  Paper  Company. 

Throughout  the  years  the  Whiting  Mills  maintained  a 
high  reputation  for  quality,  and  their  fine  writing  paper  has 
found  acceptance  the  width  and  breadth  of  the  land.  For 
many  years  these  mills  furnished  employment  for  six  or 
seven  hundred  Holyoke  citizens.  Mr.  Whiting  was  president 
and  general  manager  of  the  company  from  its  organization 
nearly  all  of  his  life.  He  was  also  President  of  the  Collins 
Manufacturing  Company  of  North  Wilbraham,  and  several 
other  companies  in  Holyoke.  President  of  the  Holyoke  Sav- 
ings Bank,  he  helped  to  organize  the  Holyoke  National 
Bank,  of  which  he  also  served  as  guiding  genius  for  a  time. 

As  a  citizen  of  Holyoke,  Mr.  Whiting  played  an  important 
part  in  getting  the  movement  started  to  build  the  Public 
Library,  and  for  many  years  served  as  Chairman  of  its 
Board  of  Trustees.  In  1873,  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Sen- 
ate; in  1876  and  1877,  served  as  City  Treasurer;  and  in  1878 
and  1879,  was  mayor  by  the  unanimous  support  of  both 
parties.  From  1883  to  1889,  he  served  as  Congressman  from 
this  district,  and  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

While  in  Washington,  Mr.  Whiting  became  a  close  friend 
of  William  McKinley  and  later,  McKinley,  as  President  of 


the  United  States,  visited  at  the  Whiting  home  in  Holyoke. 

The  close  association  of  the  Whiting  family  with  national 
affairs  continued  from  generation  to  generation.  William  F. 
Whiting,  son  of  the  founder  of  the  Whiting  firm  was  for 
many  years  friend  and  close  adviser  of  Calvin  Coolidge. 

In  1928,  when  the  Lyman  Mills  finally  decided  to  liqui- 
date, its  great  plant  was  taken  over  by  the  Whiting  Paper 
Company  as  an  avenue  of  expansion,  and  in  this  plant  the 
most  modern  machines  known  to  the  paper  industry  were 
installed  to  keep  pace  with  the  constantly  increasing  de- 
mand for  the  company's  product. 

Municipal  Improvements 

The  decade  of  the  sixties  was  one  of  the  most  satisfactory 
expansion  periods  in  the  Holyoke  history.  Population  was 
trebled.  Improvements  were  added  to  the  municipal  capital 
of  the  town.  The  Hadley  Thread  Company  was  incorporated 
with  a  capitalization  of  $600,000  even  during  the  war.  Em- 
ployed were  164  men  and  271  women.  The  Merrick  Thread 
Company  augmented  thread-making  activity  and  also 
offered  work  to  hundreds  more  women  and  dozens  more 
men.  By  1870,  there  were  better  than  12,000  souls  living 
within  a  two-mile  radius  of  the  dam. 

In  1870,  a  petition  signed  by  1500  citizens  of  Holyoke  and 
surrounding  towns  asking  for  a  bridge  across  the  river  was 
forwarded  to  the  Legislature.  When  the  committee  came  out 
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to  investigate  it  found  that  a  flood  had  swept  away  the  ferry 
boat  and  all  the  visitors  could  do  was  wave  their  hands  at 
the  reception  committee  and  the  crowd  awaiting  them  on 
the  South  Hadley  side.  Here  was  prima  facie  evidence,  how- 
ever, of  a  critical  need.  The  bridge  was  built. 

In  the  summer  of  1871,  the  water  in  the  river  was  very 
low  and  the  bridge  construction  was  aided  greatly.  Teams 
were  actually  driven  across  through  the  shallow  water  on 
the  river  bed. 

The  first  bridge  was  somewhat  shaky  and  teams  were  not 
allowed  to  go  faster  than  a  walk.  That  was  the  law.  South 
Hadley  milkmen  sometimes  violated  this  regulation.  Once  a 
year,  however,  a  policeman  would  be  stationed  there  on  the 
night  shift.  The  police  court  in  the  morning  would  look  like 
a  dairymen's  convention. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  Holyoke  Warp,  the 
Springfield  Blanket,  and  the  Farr  Alpaca  companies  were 
organized  with  a  total  capital  close  to  a  million  dollars.  Holy- 
oke employment  figures  jumped  again  with  their  coming. 
Holyoke,  intended  to  be  a  cotton  town,  was  even  at  this 
early  date  showing  signs  of  becoming  a  city  of  diversified 
industry. 


The  Machine  Shop  of  the  Water  Power  Company  was 
sold  to  N.  Whitin  of  Whitinsville,  just  before  the  outbreak 
of  hostilities,  and  enjoyed  its  full  portion  of  wartime  pros- 
perity. Several  new  woolen  mills,  constructed  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  Water  Power  holdings  to  manufacture  wool- 
en cloth  for  army  overcoats,  constituted  the  beginning  of  an 
industry  which  has  prospered  and  contributed  substantially 
to  Holyoke's  industrial  life  ever  since.  Wire  mills  were  ex- 
panded. Holyoke  was  more  prosperous  at  the  end  of  the  war 
than  at  the  beginning,  a  condition  not  unusual  in  Northern 
industrial  communities. 

It  was  just  at  the  close  of  the  war  that  August  and  Her- 
man Stursberg  came  to  Holyoke  and  purchased  control  of 
one  of  the  new  woolen  mills  thereby  founding  the  Germa- 
nia  Mills.  Many  of  the  workers  in  these  mills  were  brought 
from  Germany,  chiefly  from  the  Rhineland  area,  and  have 
from  that  day  to  this  constituted  a  substantial,  hard-working 
element  of  the  city's  population.  Over  a  long  period  of  years 
the  best  heavy  woolen  overcoating  material  made  in  Amer- 
ica was  made  in  Holyoke. 

Other  non-paper  making  mills  which  came  in  during  this 
period  were  the  Hadley  Thread  Company,  the  Holyoke 
Machine,  the  New  York  Woolen,  the  Merrick  Thread,  the 
Germania  Mills,  the  Holyoke  Steam  Boiler  Works,  the  Holy- 
oke Warp  Company,  the  Springfield  Blanket,  the  Farr  Al- 
paca, the  Massachusetts  Screw,  William  Skinner  &  Com- 
pany, Dean  Steam  Pump,  Seymour  Cutlery,  Buchanan  Bolt, 
National  Blank  Book  and  Merrick  Lumber. 

Because  one  of  the  major  Northern  objectives  was  to 
throttle  the  exportation  of  raw  cotton  from  the  South,  and 
because  New  England  could  not  trade  with  the  enemy,  the 
supply  of  raw  cotton  for  the  Lyman  Mills  ran  out  during  the 
second  year  of  conflict.  Even  before  that,  short  time  and 
shut-downs  had  been  in  order.  More  than  600  employees 
were  thrown  out  of  work.  The  Hampden  Mill,  however,  was 
able  to  keep  going,  largely  as  a  result  of  large  stores  of  cot- 
ton accumulated  while  the  war  clouds  were  gathering.  This 
mill  enjoyed  great  prosperity  during  the  whole  period  of 
conflict. 

Westfield  Railroad 

These  were  days  of  railroad  manipulations,  of  special 
rates  for  long  hauls  or  large  customers,  of  rebates  and  discrim- 
inatory practices  against  less  favored  and  remote  commu- 
nities. Holyoke  industry  was  in  a  fair  way  to  suffer  as  a  re- 
sult of  being  a  one-railroad  town.  The  Connecticut  River 
Railroad  Company,  having  a  virtual  monopoly  of  freight 
traffic  became  arbitrary. 

To  meet  this  situation  it  was  decided  to  build  a  railroad  to 
Westfield,  there  to  make  a  junction  with  the  New  Haven 
and  Northampton  line.  Joseph  C.  Parsons,  Timothy  Merrick 
and  George  W.  Prentiss  saw  the  project  through.  When  the 
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road  was  completed  and  an  excursion  train  ran  to  North- 
ampton in  celebration,  Deacon  Anderson  Allyn  and  Jere- 
miah F.  Sullivan  returned  not  under  the  influence.  Sullivan 
was  a  member  of  the  new  St.  Jerome  Temperance  Society 
which  was  to  have  enormous  influence  in  Holyoke  of  the 
next  generation.  Allyn  was  a  teetotaler. 

A  Better  Water  Supply 

The  water  supply  of  the  Town  of  Holyoke  had  never  been 
satisfactory.  River  water  in  summer  was  always  warm  and 
sometimes  stagnant.  Many  Holyokers  were  of  the  opinion 
that  much  of  the  ill  health  of  the  community  was  attribut- 
able to  contagion  through  its  use.  In  1871,  a  severe  drought 
focused  attention  upon  the  shortcomings  of  the  small  reser- 
voir system  in  the  center  of  the  business  district.  As  a  result 
of  general  dissatisfaction  a  Water  Board  comprising  Judge 
Buckland,  W.  B.  C.  Pearsons,  John  Delaney,  Dennis  Hig- 
gins,  Joel  Russell,  and  John  E.  Chase  was  chosen  to  look 
into  the  whole  matter. 

Ashley  and  Wright  Ponds  were  taken  over  by  this  Water 
Board  and  work  was  begun  toward  bringing  water  down 
from  the  hills  to  the  people  of  the  city  that  was  soon  to  be. 
This  was  a  decision  fraught  with  far-reaching  consequences 
in  the  health  and  well-being  of  the  people  and  the  desirabil- 
ity of  Holyoke  as  a  community  in  which  to  live.  From  such 


a  significant  beginning  other  devoted  members  of  the  Water 
Department  have  developed  the  Holyoke  system  until  today 
it  is  without  question  the  finest  in  the  State. 

The  town  and  shortly  thereafter  the  city  created  a  water 
board  of  six  commissioners  having  complete  authority  to 
administer  the  new  municipal  project.  Down  through  the 
years  many  notable  men  have  served  on  this  commission, 
rendering  outstanding  service  to  the  city;  Hugh  McLean, 
Thomas  Carmody,  Ned  Barry.  With  the  inauguration  of  the 
town  waterworks,  the  reservoir  of  the  Water  Power  Com- 
pany was  abandoned  and  the  plot  later  sold  for  building 
purposes.  From  time  to  time  with  the  later  growth  of  the 
city  it  became  necessary  to  add  to  the  land  area  that  gave 
Holyoke  its  water.  Whenever  this  need  has  arisen  there  have 
also  been  men  of  vision  to  anticipate  and  meet  the  need  in 
adequate  time.  In  the  building  of  the  dam  to  impound  the 
waters  of  the  Carmody  Reservoir  Ned  Barry,  Water  Com- 
missioner at  the  time,  prophesied  that  Holyoke  would  be 
sure  of  an  adequate  supply  of  pure  water  for  the  next  half 
century. 

Holyoke  doctors  had  long  believed  that  the  source  of 
much  of  the  sickness  in  the  community  was  in  the  water 
which  was  pumped  up  from  the  river  into  the  town  reser- 
voir. In  the  summer  of  1871  the  pumps,  which  kept  the  re- 
servoir filled,  broke  down  and  the  water  shortage  resulting 
caused  the  town  to  look  into  the  possibility  of  other  sources 
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of  water  supply.  Permissive  state  legislation  was  passed  for  a 
bond  issue  to  defer  the  expense. 

A  land  watershed  of  four  square  miles  with  two  great 
ponds  was  purchased  in  the  western  part  of  the  township 
and  a  pipeline  laid  to  carry  pure  water  down  to  the  town. 
Branch  pipes  were  extended  into  apartment  blocks  and 
dwellings,  and  when  the  main  gate  was  opened  pure,  clear 
water  flowed  into  the  homes  of  more  than  twenty  five  hun- 
dred families.  That  day  the  Holyoke  Waterworks  was  born. 

The  Churches 

Church  membership  expanded  too  during  the  town  pe- 
riod and  church  activity  took  on  a  "brother's  keeper"  over- 
tone. Many  new  churches  were  created  within  the  Protestant 
denominations.  New  church  buildings  were  erected. 

Many  of  the  most  precious  values  of  civilization  in  the 
world  today  are  nurtured  and  maintained  under  the  protec- 
tive influence  of  church  and  religion.  So  it  has  been  through 
the  long  upward  reach  of  the  centuries,  when  man,  fearing 
not  his  fellow  nor  the  fiends,  yet  grew  reverent  before  the 
symbol  of  the  gentle  Christ. 

Holyoke,  through  the  length  of  its  history,  has  been  richly 
blessed  in  its  churches,  and  of  wonderful  good  fortune  in 
those  men  of  God  who  have  been  its  leaders,  who  have 
shaped  its  spiritual  destiny  and  played  a  major  part  in 


moulding  its  moral,  social,  and  educational  pattern.  What 
Holyoke  is  today  it  owes  in  generous  measure  to  those  spiri- 
tual leaders  who  so  long  have  led  its  people  in  the  paths  of 
righteousness  and  peace. 

In  the  following  decades,  however,  social  improvement  in 
the  city  was  of  a  down  to  earth,  practical  nature,  reaching 
all  the  people,  intelligently  directed  in  the  presence  of  con- 
crete needs.  The  driving  force  behind  it  was  an  awakened 
social  consciousness  among  the  Christian  forces  of  the  town. 
The  motivating  genius  of  what  was  little  less  than  a  social 
crusade  was  the  Rector  of  St.  Jerome's  Parish,  Father  Pa- 
trick J.  Harkins. 

The  Protestants 

As  has  already  been  explained,  the  first  religious  society 
organized  within  the  limits  of  the  present  city  of  Holyoke 
was  the  Third  Congregational  Church  of  West  Springfield, 
which  became  the  First  Congregational  Church  of  Holyoke. 
The  story  of  the  Church  on  the  Hill  and  the  Rand  pastorate 
is  the  story  of  the  beginning  of  this  church. 

It  is  also  the  story  of  the  beginning  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church,  organized  four  years  later  and  continued  in  direct 
line  down  to  the  present  day.  The  Baptist  Church  in  Elm- 
wood  and  the  Congregational  Church  in  the  Highlands  are 
the  present  meeting  houses  of  these  two  original  societies  of 
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First  Baptist  Church 

Baptist  Village.  That  these  two  First  Churches  are  not  at  the 
center  of  the  city  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  center  of  the  city 
was  settled  later  than  the  outlying  communities. 

In  1849,  a  number  of  persons  were  dismissed  from  the 
First  Baptist  Church  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  new  so- 
ciety in  the  growing  settlement  of  Ireland  Depot.  These, 
with  others  to  the  number  of  42,  organized  the  Second  Bap- 
tist Church  which,  with  the  growth  of  the  city's  population 
down  town,  in  time  surpassed  in  numbers  the  congregation 
of  the  mother  church.  The  first  place  of  worship  was  the 
Galludet  and  Terry  Block.  Deacon  Edwin  Chase  was  a 
leader  of  this  organization;  Reverend  Asahel  Chapin  the 
first  pastor.  Dr.  R.  J.  Adams  served  as  the  pastor  of  this 
church  from  1869  to  1886,  and  his  leadership  proved  to  be 
eventful  in  the  building  of  the  present  church  at  the  corner 
of  Appleton  and  Chestnut  Streets.  With  the  growth  of  the 
city  down  by  the  dam  this  church  became  the  downtown 
Baptist  Church. 


The  intention  of  the  directors  of  the  Hadley  Falls  Com- 
pany was  to  make  of  the  new  town  a  cotton  manufacturing 
center.  With  the  completion  of  the  dam  and  the  part  of  the 
first  level  canal,  mill  sites  now  became  available  for  sale. 
The  company  itself  constructed  a  first  mill  and  a  machine 
shop.  In  1851  it  began  the  construction  of  a  second  mill  for 
the  purpose  of  manufacture  of  sheer  lawns  and  other  fabrics 
of  a  fine  texture  the  like  of  which  had  not  been  manufac- 
tured before  in  Massachusetts  or  in  this  country.  Much  of 
the  machinery  to  equip  this  second  mill  was  made  in  the 
company's  own  machine  shop.  Additional  in  the  town  in 
1852  to  the  Hadley  Falls  factors  were  a  small  flour  and  grist 
mill;  a  mill  that  manufactured  cards  and  card  clothing,  the 
machines  that  cleaned  and  combed  the  cotton  fibres  prepar- 
atory to  the  spinning  operation  and  a  small  wire  mill.  One 
man  carried  on  an  operation  making  reeds  and  reed  re- 
placements for  the  mills.  By  mid  July  of  1952  both  mills  of 
the  Hadley  Falls  company  were  in  operation  and  the  prod- 
uct was  being  sold. 

Then  in  November  of  1952  definite  encouragement  came 
in  the  sale  of  a  millsite  and  the  accompanying  water  power 
to  one  Patrick  T.  Johnson  for  the  erection  of  a  mill  "to 
make  fancy  goods."  Patrick  Tracy  Jackson,  father  of  Patrick 
T.  Johnson,  was  a  great  Boston  Merchant  and  a  stockholder 
in  the  Hadley  Falls  Company.  The  transaction  specified  that 
the  local  machine  shop  would  construct  all  the  machinery 
for  the  new  mill  and  it  was  likely  that  Jackson  would  be 
able  to  sell  his  product.  Although  the  Hadley  Falls  Com- 
pany, saddled  with  a  huge  investment,  and  a  debt  of  more 
than  a  million  dollars,  needed  to  sell  more  millsites  and  cre- 
ate more  businesses,  yet  in  1855  it  granted  land  to  Parsons 
only  reluctantly.  Extension  of  the  second  level  canal  was 
begun  in  1854  to  make  more  millsites  available.  At  this  time 
the  directors  also  decided  to  split  the  holdings  of  the  com- 
pany and  out  of  that  split  came  the  Lyman  Mills.  Under 
the  provisions  of  the  division  the  Hadley  Falls  Company 
was  to  become  two  corporations;  one  continuing  as  a  water 
power  and  real  estate  operation  with  the  ownership  of  the 
machine  shop  included.  The  other  corporation  was  to  take 
over  the  cotton  manufacturing  business  with  the  acquisition 
of  enough  money  to  guarantee  sufficient  working  capital. 
The  grant  to  the  new  Lyman  Mills  provided  an  indenture 
which  guaranteed  sufficient  water  power  to  run  all  the  ma- 
chinery in  the  two  mills.  The  creation  and  sale  of  stock  op- 
tions served  to  provide  new  operating  capital. 

After  the  creation  of  the  Lyman  Mills  the  Hadley  Falls 
Company  needed  a  million  dollars  to  keep  going  and  it 
purposed  to  obtain  the  money  through  the  sale  of  additional 
stock.  The  assets  were  real  and  tangible;  but  the  one  person 
who  could  muster  the  cash  to  make  the  subscription  did  not 
have  faith  in  the  management  of  the  company.  That  man- 
agement was  made  up  of  high  priced  executives  who  were 
hired  by  the  Boston  capitalists,  who  lived  in  Boston  and  del- 
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egated  their  authority  to  underlings  on  the  Holyoke  scene. 
Alfred  Smith  had  been  a  director  of  the  company  since  the 
beginning.  He  did  not  believe  the  company  had  a  future 
under  its  current  regime.  And  he  would  not  buy,  the  stock. 

Times  were  bad  for  the  Lyman  Mills  and  the  company. 
The  Panic  of  1957  had  hit  hard  and  depression  was  in  its 
wake.  In  December  the  Lyman  No.  One  which  was  a  coarse 
goods  mill  shut  down  entirely,  and  the  No.  Two  Mill  was 
forced  to  go  on  shorter  time.  As  conditions  grew  worse 
many  people  left  town.  For  the  Hadley  Falls  Company  the 
effort  to  sell  stock  went  badly.  In  1859  a  receivership  was 
appointed  and  the  assets  sold  at  public  auction.  At  the  auc- 
tion Chester  W.  Chapin,  representing  the  "Boston  cotton 
lords"  bid  $320,000  and  was  promptly  overcalled  by  a  bid  of 
$325,000.  The  successful  bidder  was  Alfred  E.  Smith. 
Shortly  thereafter  The  Holyoke  Water  Power  Company  was 
organized  and  took  over  title  for  $350,000.  Out  of  this  new 
group  of  owners  were  to  come  some  of  the  dominant  figures 
of  the  next  decade.  Holyoke  was  no  longer  a  company  town. 
From  this  time  forward  the  absentee  landlord  was  extinct. 

The  Lyman  Mills  and  the  Hampden  Mill  recovered  from 
the  depression  quite  rapidly.  Business  came  back  quickly  for 
the  wire  factories  and  the  Parsons  Paper  Mill.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1860  Whitin  of  Whitinsville  purchased  the  machine 
shop  and  began  to  employ  more  than  250  men  in  the  mak- 
ing of  machinery  for  the  textile  mills.  Still  more  people  were 


employed  by  the  textile  mills  than  in  all  the  rest  of  the  mills 
put  together. 

The  Civil  War,  which  brought  a  modicum  of  prosperity  to 
heavy  industry  manufacturers  did  not  help  the  Lyman  Mills. 
In  the  third  year  of  the  war  its  inventory  of  raw  cotton  ran 
out  and  it  had  to  shut  down.  But  a  new  and  insatiable  de- 
mand began  to  appear  for  machine-made  goods  and  the 
machinery  to  produce  them.  There  was  need  for  farming 
and  mining  machinery,  locomotives,  turbines  and  munitions. 
In  munition  making  Holyoke  did  not  have  any  part. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War  the  inventory  of  Ho- 
lyoke business  activity  was  rather  thin.  The  dam  had  been 
constructed  and  the  canal  system  fully  laid  out.  More  than 
half  of  it  had  been  dug  out  and  walled.  There  were  three 
good  sized  cotton  mills  and  two  paper  mills,  both  in  opera- 
tion; also  a  large,  well  equipped  machine  shop  being  con- 
verted into  a  textile  machinery  manufacturing  plant  and  two 
small  wire  mills. 

In  the  business  category  were  several  stores,  two  meat- 
markets,  one  shoe  store  and  two  dry  goods  and  clothing  es- 
tablishments as  well  as  two  banks.  To  complete  the  profile, 
there  were  four  churches,  two  schoolhouses,  a  railroad  de- 
pot, several  rows  of  brick  apartments,  a  dozen  or  so  frame 
houses  and  a  sizeable  number  of  improvised  plank  and  sod 
huts  spread  out  along  the  river  bank.  Here  was  where  the 
people  of  Holyoke  lived.  The  prosperity  of  the  town  or  the 
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lack  of  it  was  premised  upon  the  current  income  of  the  in- 
dustrial establishments. 

With  the  paralysis  of  the  Lyman  Mills  due  to  lack  of  cot- 
ton, Holyoke  was  searching  about  for  other  industrial  activ- 
ity and  this  finally  came  in  the  launching  of  two  diverse 
operations.  One  was  the  expansion  of  the  wire  mill  which 
had  been  part  of  the  complex  from  the  first  and  the  other 
was  the  introduction  on  the  Holyoke  scene  of  the  woolen 
textile  mill.  The  Water  Power  Company  loaned  one  of  the 
two  wire  manufacturers  $20,000  to  build  a  new  mill  and 
expand  his  production.  The  venture  was  a  well  calculated 
risk.  The  mill  was  already  doing  well.  The  demand  for  wire 
was  constantly  increasing  and  the  general  industrial  climate 
elsewhere  than  in  Holyoke  was  getting  better.  The  new  mill 
was  built  and  prospered  from  the  start. 

For  woolen  there  was  a  war  boom  on.  The  government 
was  looking  for  endless  bolts  of  heavy  woolens  for  army 
overcoatings.  The  Water  Power  Company  built  a  brick  fac- 
tory adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  woolens  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  second  level  canal  and  leased  it  to  a  Hartford 
concern.  Within  a  year  two  other  woolen  mills  were  brought 
to  south  Holyoke  and  immediately  began  to  prosper.  The 
first  woolen  mill  had  orders  enough  to  keep  it  running  a 
year  before  the  machinery  for  manufacture  was  in  place. 
These  three  mills  were  enlarged  and  operations  expanded 
even  from  the  start. 


Other  new  mills  now  began  to  move  into  Holyoke.  The 
first  thread  mill  and  yarn  mill  was  established  and  made 
Holyoke  a  better  place  for  the  newcomer  to  look  for  work. 
Many  older  mills  that  moved  in  from  other  places  brought 
their  own  help  with  them,  with  the  necessity  of  finding  a 
place  to  live;  but  there  now  came  to  be  some  extra  jobs. 
Now  on  the  American  scene  began  to  appear  the  phenome- 
non of  the  tariff  purposed  to  protect  infant  industries  and  this 
helped  the  newcomers.  The  new  mills  gained  a  foothold  in 
manufacturing  largely  as  a  result  of  the  war  boom.  It  was 
true  of  American  industry  that  it  emerged  from  the  Civil 
War  in  far  better  condition  than  it  entered. 

An  unusual  summer  drought  dried  up  many  New  En- 
gland streams  in  the  year  1868  thereby  forcing  many  small 
mills  on  smaller,  shorter  streams  to  close  down.  The  Con- 
necticut River  flowed  on,  drawing  its  sustenance  from  the 
Connecticut  Lakes  to  the  north.  Local  promoters  of  Holyoke 
made  the  most  of  this  and  one  of  the  immediate  results  was 
the  moving  to  Holyoke  of  the  Merrick  Thread  Company. 
The  woolen  mills  did  well  even  after  the  passing  of  the  war 
boom. 

Leadership  in  the  manufacture  of  woolen  came  to  the 
Germania  Mills  headed  by  the  Stursbergs.  They  were  two 
German  brothers  from  the  Rhineland  who  bought  a  half 
interest  in  a  plant  that  had  already  been  running  success- 
fully for  two  years.  Well  versed  in  making  high-grade  heavy 
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fabrics  the  Stursbergs  built  up  the  plant  to  the  point  where 
it  had  to  be  considerably  enlarged. 

August  Stursberg  active  head  of  the  mill  was  a  devout 
Lutheran  and  dominated  the  German  colony  that  grew  up 
around  the  mill.  It  is  probable  that  Stursberg  fostered  a 
group  consciousness  and  that  this  racial  and  religious  cohe- 
siveness  contributed  materially  to  the  efficiency  of  the  Ger- 
mania  Mills.  Stursberg  was  extremely  generous  with  the  lo- 
cal Lutherans  in  their  efforts  to  maintain  their  church. 

By  1865  seven  or  eight  new  paper  mills  had  been  built 
and  were  in  operation.  The  lesson  of  the  success  of  Parsons 
Paper  Company  had  not  fallen  upon  deaf  ears.  The  combi- 
nation of  plenty  of  power  and  a  good  supply  of  chemically 
pure  wash  water  attracted  other  manufacturers.  Holyoke  as 
a  manufacturing  town  was  on  the  way.  Profits  were  coming 
in  and  workers  were  finding  employment.  The  Industrial 
Revolution  had  come  to  Holyoke,  Massachusetts.  The  cot- 
ton manufacturing  industry  was  still  dominated  by  a  rather 
small  group  of  Boston  financiers. 

With  wages  barely  above  the  subsistence  level  and  with 


employment  intermittent  and  not  dependable,  the  lot  of  the 
worker  in  the  mills  was  an  unhappy  one.  A  layoff  in  the 
mills  brought  hardship.  Even  to  people  who  had  employ- 
ment the  situation  was  unkind.  A  man's  or  woman's  day  in 
the  textile  mill  began  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  and 
lasted  until  six  thirty  at  night,  with  brief  times  out  for  break- 
fast and  dinner.  There  were  no  labor  saving  devices  and  all 
workers  were  expected  to  be  on  their  feet  for  the  full  twelve 
and  one  half  hours  of  work,  be  they  men,  women  or  chil- 
dren. In  the  textile  mills  the  air  was  hot  and  humid  without 
ventilation  even  in  the  summer  times.  Women  often  fainted 
on  their  jobs.  Sanitation  about  the  mills  and  in  the  town  was 
nil.  Sewers  poured  into  the  canals  and  at  time  the  stench 
was  bad.  Accidents  in  the  mills  were  frequent. 

Wages  were  little  more  than  enough  to  live  on.  Clerks  in 
stores  were  paid  $9.00  per  month.  Skilled  males  might  earn 
as  much  as  $1.75  a  day,  but  girls  in  the  card  room  earned 
generally  $3.00  per  week.  Weavers  were  on  piece  work  but 
Bobbin  boys  often  worked  for  twenty-five  cents  a  day.  Wages 
were  paid  for  the  most  part  in  bank  notes,  but  one  mill  in 
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South  Hadley  paid  only  in  script  to  be  redeemed  at  the 
company  store.  Child  labor  was  an  accepted  matter  and 
Bobbin  boys  were  usually  nine  or  ten  years  old.  A  law  in 
Massachusetts  in  1842  forbade  the  employment  of  children 
under  twelve  years  of  age  in  a  manufacturing  plant  for  more 
than  twelve  hours  a  day,  but  the  law  was  seldom  enforced. 
In  1850  a  workingman's  League  of  Holyoke  was  organized 
with  the  prime  objective  of  securing  an  eight  hour  day.  Its 
requests  were  premised  upon  civic  wisdom,  but  the  objective 
was  not  realized  until  near  the  turn  of  the  century. 

It  ought  to  be  remembered  in  connection  with  the  discus- 
sion about  living  conditions  in  the  town  and  working  condi- 
tions in  the  mills  that  this  was  America  in  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  The  industrial  revolution  which  was  to 
pile  up  accumulated  capital  in  great  abundance  was  only  in 
the  beginning  stages.  Relatively  Americans  were  not  too  far 
away  from  subsistence  endeavor  in  all  economic  struggle.  It 
was  still  the  age  of  iron  and  wood,  not  the  era  of  steam  and 
steel.  The  leverage  of  great  applications  of  capital  in  the 
productive  process  had  not  yet  come.  In  a  hard  sense 
American  industry  was  still  lifting  itself  by  its  own  boot- 
straps. The  major  problem  of  the  Hadley  Falls  Company  and 
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the  Lyman  Mills  was  the  accumulation  of  enough  capital  to 
keep  going. 

In  spite  of  the  inflationary  influences  of  the  Civil  War  af- 
ter 1860  when  gold  sold  three  to  one  against  paper  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  dollar  bought  a  lot.  Satisfactory  board 
cost  a  man  $2.00  and  a  woman  $1.50  per  week.  In  rural 
America  much  family  gardening  was  still  carried  on  at  a 
small  scale.  Food  was  not  available  over  the  counter  in  wide 
varieties  at  the  grocery  store.  Many  families  in  the  Patch 
had  their  own  home  gardens.  Some  kept  chickens.  A  few 
who  had  more  land  kept  a  porker.  It  was  a  thing  that  was 
commonly  done  in  the  America  of  that  day.  On  the  whole 
money  was  not  so  plentiful  but  the  need  for  money  was  not 
so  great.  The  clothes  of  the  workingman  cost  very  little. 
And  then  there  was  the  pospect  that  wages  would  get  better. 
In  1857  the  superintendent  of  the  Lyman  Mills  announced  a 
15  per  cent  increase  in  wages  in  No.  One  spinning  room. 
The  next  day  one  hundred  Irish  girls  struck  for  a  flat  $16.00 
a  month  rate.  The  company  was  in  a  competitive  situation 
in  selling  its  goods. 

The  Civil  War 

The  war  came.  The  great  Lincoln  was  elected  President 
in  1860,  on  the  indictment  of  the  moral  aspect  of  slavery 
and  a  pledge  to  prevent  its  extension  into  the  territories. 
When  the  Southerners  fired  on  Fort  Sumpter,  and  Lincoln 
called  for  75,000  volunteers,  men  of  Holyoke  responded 
with  a  will.  In  the  course  of  four  years,  more  than  400  sol- 
diers and  sailors  responded  to  the  call  of  the  colors,  and 
more  than  50  of  these  gave  their  last  full  measure  of  devo- 
tion. Holyoke's  honored  dead  in  the  war  of  the  Rebellion 
were:  Captain  Myron  C.  Pratt,  Joel  M.  Lochling,  John  Mi- 
nehan,  John  H.  Wild,  Maurice  Henman,  Thomas  S.  Hol- 
man,  Sergt.  Roland  S.  Williston,  Corp.  H.  A.  Eaton,  Sergt. 
Amos  Pettis,  Jr.,  Sergt.  John  Walker,  Corp.  Hiram  K.  Bean, 
Corp.  James  Baldwin,  Corp.  Osmyan  B.  Paul,  John  Barry, 
James  W.  Burr,  Herbert  J.  Boyington,  Levi  W.  Brooks,  An- 
thony Cain,  James  Connors,  William  H.  Estes,  John  Falvey, 
Michael  Gorham,  Charles  E.  Hovey,  Joseph  Maguire,  Ab- 
ner  D.  Otis,  Robert  J.  Stewart,  Simeon  P.  Smith,  Daniel  D. 
Shea,  Stevenson  Sill,  Capt.  John  D.  Frazier,  Patrick  Cushing, 
Josiah  Gleason,  J.  W.  Barlett,  Corp.  Richard  Curry,  Henry 
Lyman,  B.  F.  Mackinster,  Robert  McDonald,  James  Sulli- 
van, Lieut.  Frank  A.  Cook,  Corp.  W.  C.  VanValkenburg, 
Patrick  Devine,  John  Donahue,  Malcolm  Smith,  Corp. 
Charles  R.  Avery,  Daniel  Cronan,  Richard  Wall,  Fred  S. 
Fairbanks,  James  P.  Brooks,  William  Prentis,  Jr.,  George  M. 
Williston,  Elbridge  G.  Pierce,  volunteer  surgeon. 

During  the  first  year  of  the  conflict,  a  cannon  was  placed 
at  the  rear  of  Orrell's  store,  corner  of  High  and  Hampden 
Streets,  most  of  the  entire  adjacent  block  being  vacant  at  the 
time.  A  salute  was  fired  whenever  news  was  received  of  the 
victory  of  Union  Arms. 

As  the  war  went  on  and  volunteer  enlistments  failed  to 
supply  the  requisite  number  of  soldiers,  the  Government 
called  upon  all  loyal  States  for  able-bodied  citizens  between 
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the  ages  of  21  and  45  years,  and  able  to  meet  the  physical 
requirements  of  a  soldier.  A  number  ot"  Holyoke  citizens 
were  drafted,  some  being  summoned  to  Springfield  for 
examination.  All  who  passed  were  offered  the  alternatives  of 
enlisting,  furnishing  a  substitute,  or  paying  $300.  Different 
men  reacted  in  different  ways,  but  there  were  no  draft  riots 
or  similar  disturbances  in  Holyoke  as  there  were  in  some  of 
the  larger  cities  of  the  North. 

In  this  war  Holyoke  could  indeed  be  proud  of  her  youth. 
Youngsters  tried  all  manner  of  schemes  to  enlist  and  to  take 
their  fathers'  places  at  the  front.  Boys  of  fair  size  between  14 
and  17  years  of  age  would  say  they  were  18.  Some  resorted 
to  the  incongruous  device  of  getting  hats  and  trousers  a 
couple  of  sizes  too  large,  with  interesting  results. 

On  January  2,  1861,  all  New  York  banks  suspended  spe- 
cie payment.  Gold  became  scarce.  A  more  or  less  organized 
gold  market  was  established  in  a  cellar  in  New  York  City 
down  near  the  later  Curb  Market.  Day  by  day  the  premium 
on  specie  mounted  higher  and  the  purchasing  power 
of  paper  money  deteriorated.  When  Lee  marched  up 
through  Pennsylvania  in  1863,  heading  for  Gettysburg,  one 
gold  dollar  commanded  almost  three  of  the  paper  dollars, 
and  flour  sold  at  the  unprecedented  price  of  $22  a  barrel. 
Postage  stamps  were  sometimes  used  as  currency,  and  barter 
was  the  order  of  the  day.  The  government  issued  fractional 


paper  money  in  denominations  of  3,  5,  10,  15,  25,  and  50 
cents.  As  the  war  progressed  inflationary  trends  were  consid- 
erably aggravated  through  the  more  extensive  printing  of 
the  greenback. 

Problems  of  Health 

For  the  Town,  and  later  the  City  of  Holyoke,  what  hap- 
pened to  these  newcomers  to  the  land  was  to  become  ever 
more  and  more  important.  This  was  to  become  the  measure 
of  the  community  that  Holyoke  hoped  to  be;  for  these  im- 
migrant peoples  were  destined  ultimately  to  inherit  the 
earth;  and  their  long  upward  struggle  for  better  living,  bet- 
ter understanding,  better  integration  into  the  mainstream  of 
Holyoke  life  was  to  become  a  major  theme  in  Holyoke's  his- 
tory. 

Health  conditions  were  a  chief  element  of  their  tribula- 
tion. For  all  workers,  living  conditions  were  deplorable,  but 
for  the  newcomer  to  the  land,  suffering  a  dislocation  with  all 
of  its  drawbacks,  health  was  always  in  jeopardy;  and  the 
worst  threat  to  health  was  in  overcrowding.  Of  course  even 
nutrition  was  of  minimal  quality.  The  worker  on  the  dam  or 
digging  the  canals  was  paid  a  dollar  a  day  for  never  less 
than  twelve  hours  work.  On  this  wage  he  could  not  affford 
to  buy  the  best  of  food  or  even  live  in  the  tenements  that 
were  being  built  and  perforce  resorted  to  life  in  a  poorly 
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built  riverside  shanty  home.  Only  gradually  did  workers 
find  better  living  quarters  and  this  only  as  the  mill  manage- 
ment began  to  build  tenements  for  the  help  and  the  new 
tenements  were  not  a  panacea. 

In  the  tenements  the  overcrowding  was  worst.  Records 
show  105  persons  living  in  one  17-room  tenement.  As  late  as 
1883  Holyoke  showed  the  third  largest  person  per  dwelling 
occupancy  in  America.  Life  here  was  grim  and  unhappy. 
Absence  of  toilet  facilities,  lack  of  fresh  air.  inadequacy  of 
proper  exits  was  common.  Most  buildings  had  inside,  dark, 
unventilated  rooms,  which  were  held  to  be  not  bad.  Ade- 
quate sanitation  was  rare.  In  many  buildings  vermin  was 
common.  In  1856  the  first  Board  of  Health  was  given  au- 
thority to  remove  families  from  overcrowded  tenements  but 
found  no  place  to  move  them  to. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  in  its  sixth  annual  report 
in  1875  described  Holyoke  as  having  more  and  worse  large 
tenement  blocks  than  any  manufacturing  town  of  textile 
fabrics  in  the  state,  "and  built  in  such  a  manner  that  there  is 
very  little  means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire."  Sanitary  arrange- 
ments were  described  as  very  imperfect,  and  there  was  no 
provision  for  carrying  waste  water  away  from  the  sinks  but 
it  was  allowed  to  run  wherever  it  would  in  the  yard.  Por- 
tions of  the  yard  were  described  as  covered  with  filth  and 
green  slime,  while  less  than  twenty  feet  away  people  were 
living  in  basements  of  houses  three  feet  below  the  level  of 
the  yard. 

The  report  described  one  block,  four  stories  high,  and 
basement,  with  ninety  rooms,  occupied  by  nearly  two  hun- 
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dred  people  and  yet  having  only  two  three  foot  doorways  on 
the  front  and  none  on  the  back,  but  with  an  alley-way  at  the 
back  only  six  feet  in  width.  "There  are  also  quite  a  number 
of  six  and  eight  tenement  houses,  with  only  one  door  at  the 
front  and  none  at  the  back,  overcrowded,  dirty,  and  neces- 
sarily unhealthy."  The  agents  reported  visiting  some  tene- 
ments having  bedrooms  into  which  neither  air  nor  light 
could  enter  as  there  were  no  means  of  ventilation.  Some  of 
these  were  described  as  actually  filthy.  The  death-rate  in 
Holyoke  in  1872  was  greater  than  in  any  large  town  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, excepting  Fall  River.  It  was  feared  that  if  an  epi- 
demic should  hit  the  ravages  would  be  great. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  had  transportation  been  easier 
and  cheaper  many  workers  would  have  moved  their  families 
away  from  the  crowded  conditions  of  the  tenements.  This, 
however,  is  only  sheer  conjecture.  Seventy  hours  per  week 
spent  in  the  mills  left  little  time  for  maneuvering  on  the  out- 
side and  a  dollar  a  day  for  labor  left  little  money  to  invest 
in  better  housing.  The  thought  did  persist  that  a  bridge 
across  the  river  would  have  led  to  dispersion  of  the  popula- 
tion. Yet  the  completion  of  the  bridge  across  the  river  in 
1872  did  not  result  in  a  mass  exodus  from  the  crowded 
housing  around  the  mills.  "Instead  working  people  contin- 
ued to  huddle  together  in  the  Flats  and  on  the  Hill." 

Sociologists,  writing  about  this  period  in  the  life  of  New 
England  manufacturing  towns,  have  chosen  to  score  the 
ignorance  of  the  workers  and  the  exploitation  of  the  em- 
ployers. Actually  there  were  mitigating  factors  in  both  in- 
dictments. The  workers  were  inept  in  their  situation,  largely 
because  they  were  unversed  in  the  ways  of  their  new  land, 
but  it  is  hard  to  see  how  greater  sophistication  could  have 
done  much  to  alter  their  lot.  Their  options  were  few,  with 
only  one  job  to  go  to,  and  hungry  mouths  to  feed.  In  the 
mill  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  they  did  not  come  home 
until  sundown.  With  limited  nutrition  and  long  hours  of 
work,  fatigue  was  always  with  them.  They  had  no  wide 
choice  in  dwellings;  rather  it  was  a  matter  of  good  fortune 
to  get  any  dwelling  at  all. 

The  manufacturer,  on  the  other  hand  had  to  live  by  the 
balance  sheet.  His  business  was  highly  competitive  and  if  he 
did  not  produce  cheaply  other  producers  in  other  places 
would  get  the  business  and  for  Holyoke  Massachusetts  there 
would  be  neither  manufacturing  or  employment.  This  was 
long  before  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  highly  technical 
labor  saving  machinery.  Virtually  every  mill,  especially  in 
textiles,  worked  with  limited  capital.  The  worker  had  no 
accumulated  equipment  of  effective  machinery  to  expedite 
his  production.  Although  the  Industrial  Revolution  had  first 
come  to  America  at  the  time  of  the  Blockade  and  the  War 
of  1812  in  the  early  part  of  the  century,  it  still  awaited  the 
age  of  steam  and  steel  to  attain  impetus.  What  was  visible 
on  the  Holyoke  scene  in  the  three  decades  after  the  Civil 
War  was  American  industry  trying  to  lift  itself  by  its  boot- 
straps. The  factor  that  saved  it  was  that  its  growth  was  in 
geometric  progression. 
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Second  Congregational  Church 

The  Second  Congregational  Church  was  founded  also  in 
the  year  1849.  The  18  organizing  members  were:  William  S. 
Bosworth,  Laura  Ann  Johnson,  Lucius  Morton,  Harvey 
King,  Nancy  C.  Morton,  Sarah  B.  King,  Elbridge,  G.  Pierce, 
Isaac  Osgood,  Charles  N.  Ingalls,  Hannah  Thorndike,  Han- 
nah A.  Ingalls,  Ambrose  Snow,  Julia  A.  Giddings,  Mary 
Snow,  Dianna  M.  Quint,  Clark  G.  Pease,  William  J.  John- 
son, Margarette  Watson.  Reverend  Asa  C.  Pierce  was  in- 
stalled on  September  20  of  that  year. 

This  society  was  brave  enough  to  erect  a  building  at  the 
northeast  corner  of  High  and  Dwight  Streets  in  1852,  while 
without  pastor.  Reverend  John  L.  Trask  was  pastor  of  this 
church  for  15  years  during  which  time  much  of  the  work  for 
raising  the  money  and  building  the  new  church  at  the  cor- 
ner of  High  and  Appleton  Streets  was  undertaken.  The  new 
church  was  dedicated  on  January  29,  1885.  Reverend  Wil- 
liam H.  Hubbard,  father  of  William  Hubbard  of  the  Skin- 
ner Mills,  also  served  this  church  as  pastor.  Dr.  Edward  A. 
Reed,  father  of  Mrs.  William  C.  Hammond,  wife  of  Holy- 
oke's  beloved  organist  and  grand  old  man  of  music,  was 
installed  as  pastor  on  December  28,  1886.  He  served  for 
many  years  in  this  position  and  attained  the  position  of  civic 
leadership  in  Protestant  circles  which  Father  Harkins  held  at 
St.  Jerome. 

It  was  said  at  this  time  that  any  worthwhile  project  for 
social  progress  or  civic  betterment  found  these  two  powerful 
religious  leaders  working  side  by  side.  An  old  story  goes  that 
one  day  Dr.  Reed  and  Father  Harkins  met  on  the  street 
near  the  corner  of  Appleton  and  High.  It  was  a  time  shortly 
after  the  installation  of  the  new  rose  window  in  the  Second 
Church,  and  the  minister  invited  the  priest  inside  to  see  it. 
The  theme  was  the  Ascension.  As  the  two  men  stood  drink- 
ing in  the  beauty  of  color  and  design,  with  the  morning  sun- 
light streaming  through,  one  is  reported  to  have  remarked, 
"You  live  by  that,  as  I,"  to  which  the  other  answered,  "Yes, 
and  you,"  and  they  shook  hands.  The  story  probably  was 
not  true  in  fact,  but  symbolically  it  was  representative  of  the 
two  men  and  the  Holyoke  for  which  they  stood. 

The  congregation  worshipped  in  Exchange  Hall  until  the 
new  church  building  was  ready  in  1853.  Financially  the  new 
venture  was  described  as  in  "destitutes  condition",  yet  the 
members  set  out  to  build  a  house  of  worship,  which  by  1853 
was  ready  for  dedication.  The  first  child  baptised  was  Jane 
Knight  Cochrane.  Membership  was  78  people.  Deacons 
were  Martin  L.  Childs,  Asa  Colby  and  William  J.  Johnson, 
Anderson  Allyn  and  Alexander  H.  Childs.  By  the  year  1860 
the  church  debt  had  been  reduced  to  the  point  where  the 
Hadley  Falls  Company  accepted  $2,000  as  full  settlement  of 
its  claim  against  the  Society. 

Second  Congregational  Church  was  served  by  a  number 
of  able  and  devoted  pastors,  notably  Mr.  John,  L.  R.  Trask, 
installed  December  4,  1867  and  retiring  in  1882.  During  his 
pastorate  the  city  quadrupled  in  population  and  Second 


Church  membership  rose  from  163  to  405.  Contributions  for 
benevolences  increased  tenfold  and  Sunday  School  atten- 
dance increased  rapidly. 

The  congregation  outgrew  the  original  church  building 
and  in  1885  another  building  was  constructed  on  the  site  of 
the  present  church;  Romanesque  in  character.  "The  capa- 
cious auditorium,  done  in  natural,  light-colored  woodwork, 
was  flanked  by  large,  stained  glass  windows  on  either  side 
and  a  rose  window  above  the  gallery  that  filtered  the  sun's 
rays  from  the  west".  Church  was  opened  for  regular  ser- 
vices, February  1,  1885. 

Total  cost  of  the  land,  building,  organ  and  furniture  was 
just  over  $104,000.  Pulpit  chairs  were  given  by  James  H. 
Newton,  William  Skinner,  E.  C.  Taft,  G.  A.  Clark,  E.  W. 
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Chapin  and  C.  C.  Ewing.  Deacon  Anderson  Allyn  gave  the 
communion  table  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moses  Newton  the  bap- 
tismal font.  The  memorial  window  was  the  gift  of  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  C.  Hubbard. 

Before  the  dedication  services,  a  committee  of  seven  per- 
sons, headed  by  William  Skinner  undertook  to  solicit  funds 
to  meet  all  outstanding  obligations.  That  committee  secured 
subscriptions  for  the  entire  amount  of  the  indebtedness, 
about  $33,000.  Soon  the  church  was  fortunate  to  engage  Mr. 
William  C.  Hammond  as  organist  and  choir  director.  "He 
entered  upon  his  duties  the  first  Sabbath  in  February,  or- 
ganizing a  choir  at  once  which  has  very  acceptably  sustained 
its  part  of  the  public  worship." 

In  October  of  the  same  year,  Dr.  Stryker  having  resigned. 
Reverend  William  H.  Hubbard  was  engaged  as  interim  pas- 
tor. He  ministered  for  a  year  with  great  success,  adding  139 
members  to  the  Church;  but  refused  to  stay  longer  and  ac- 
cepted a  call  to  the  historic  church  in  Auburn  New  York, 
where  he  served  for  many  years  with  outstanding  distinc- 
tion. This  was  the  father  of  the  present  day  William  H. 
Hubbard  of  North  Pleasant  Street. 

In  1879  young  men  in  Mr.  J.  S.  McElwain's  Sunday 
School  class  began  a  work  in  Parson's  Hall  which  led  to  the 
erection  of  Grace  Chapel  on  Main  Street  in  the  fall  of  the 
year  and  finally  to  the  formation  of  Grace  Church.  For  a 
number  of  years  Mr.  Joseph  A.  Skinner  and  a  corps  of  dedi- 
cated teachers,  most  of  them  from  Second  Church  helped 
out  with  the  Sunday  School. 

Reverend  Edward  A.  Reed  was  called  to  Second  Congre- 
gational Church  to  begin  what  was  to  be  the  longest  minis- 
try in  the  history  of  the  church;  in  many  ways  most  notable. 
In  the  rapid  growth  of  the  city  during  prior  decades  Holy- 
oke  had  suffered  a  decline  in  morality,  public  and  private. 
The  influence  of  the  church  had  lessened.  Lack  of  a  definite 
responsibility  in  government  had  led  to  flagrant  disregard  of 
the  law  in  specific  channels  and  a  general  loosening  of  be- 
havior. Father  P.  J.  Harkins  of  St.  Jerome's  and  Dr.  Reed  of 
Second  Congregational  raised  strong  voices  demanding  re- 
form. Both  were  authoritarian  in  the  essential  Tightness  of 
their  cause. 

Dr.  Reed  was  a  powerful  preacher,  holding  close  to  the 
scriptures.  His  sermons,  often  having  wide  general  objec- 
tives, sometimes  found  telling  application  to  the  conditions 
of  Holyoke  at  the  time  and  place.  Upon  the  Fiftieth  Anni- 
versary of  the  church,  he  uttered  the  central  theme  of  his 
twenty-eight  year  pastorate  in  Second  Church,  "Let  us  re- 
member that  the  only  successful  Church  is  a  consecrated 
Church." 

Reverend  Robert  Russell  Wicks  came  to  Second  Church 
to  serve  as  pastor  for  fourteen  years.  During  World  War  I 
he  was  away  from  the  church  for  a  time.  The  church  burned 
to  the  ground  in  1919.  From  the  ashes  of  the  fire  rose  the 
impressive  Gothic  structure  that  is  Second  Congregational 
Church  of  present  day  Holyoke. 

The  character  of  the  present  day  church  in  its  Gothic 
structure  grew  out  of  the  architecture  of  the  Skinner  Chapel 


with  which  it  is  in  complete  harmony.  As  the  years  passed 
many  new  ways  have  been  found  to  bring  beauty  to  this 
church  home.  In  the  ministry  of  Russell  Wicks  and  the 
building  of  the  present  church,  the  pioneer  days  were  over. 
The  City  of  Holyoke  had  reached  its  maximum  population 
growth. 

Preaching  was  paramount  to  Dr.  Wicks  and  he  was  in- 
deed a  powerful  exponent  of  the  world  of  God.  For  a  time 
he  also  served  as  Chaplain  of  Mount  Holyoke  College, 
being  in  demand  as  a  preacher  at  Dartmouth,  Vassar  and 
other  eastern  colleges.  Within  the  church  he  sought  out 
youth  and  young  married  groups  to  expand  his  mission. 
Widespread  influence  brought  immeasurable  benefits  up 
and  down  the  valley.  In  1928  Dr.  Wicks  accepted  a  call  to 
become  Dean  of  the  newly  constructed  Chapel  at  Princeton. 

Dr.  Clarence  Reidenbach  came  to  the  church  and  served 
as  pastor  for  five  years,  and  then  Moses  R.  Lovell.  Both 
were  able  leaders.  These  were  the  depression  years.  Both  left 
Holyoke  for  better  opportunities  and  greater  challenge.  An 
interim  pastor  Dr.  William  S.  Beard,  brought  hope  and  re- 
vival of  spirit  to  the  congregation.  The  depression  of  mind 
and  spirit  passed  but  the  threat  of  war  was  in  the  offing. 

Albert  J.  Penner,  Jerry  Trexler,  and  Oliver  K.  Black  have 
ministered  successively  to  the  church  up  to  the  present  day. 
All  were  able  leaders.  Dr.  Penner  became  Pastor  of  the 
Broadway  Tabernacle  of  New  York  City  and  later  Moderator 
of  the  Conference  of  Congregational  Churches  of  Massachu- 
setts. The  problem  of  church  debt  has  long  been  solved  and 
a  substantial  endowment  created  by  thoughtful  members  in 
their  passing.  An  alert  Board  of  Trustees  keeps  the  edifice  in 
excellent  repair. 

There  are  still  some  questions  to  be  answered.  Member- 
ship and  attendance  are  not  as  great  as  they  used  to  be.  The 
church  is  a  down-town  church  from  which  many  of  the 
old-time  members  have  moved  away.  Yet  there  is  a  loyalty 
and  zeal  among  many  of  its  remaining  members  that  time 
or  change  will  not  defeat.  Second  Church  is  sometimes 
called  the  Cathedral  Church.  Its  Memorial  Windows  contrib- 
ute much  to  the  beautification  of  the  church  and  the  en- 
richment of  the  Christian  services.  On  Sunday  morning  the 
chimes  of  the  Hammond  Carillon  waft  out  over  the  city  car- 
rying the  message  of  Christian  brotherhood;  that  God's  in 
his  Heaven  and  all's  right  with  the  world. 
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In  early  Massachusetts  church  membership  was  a  requis- 
ite to  voting  rights  in  the  Town  Meeting.  All  were  taxed  for 
the  support  of  the  constituted  church.  Citizenship  was  soon 
extended  to*  those  who  were  not  church  members;  but  while 
the  church  had  the  right  of  choosing  a  pastor,  the  town  pro- 
vided his  support.  Such  a  condition  led  to  friction;  resulting 
in  an  arrangement  whereby  the  town,  as  a  parish,  united 
with  the  church  in  making  a  choice. 

This  arrangement  continued  until  1833,  when,  as  a  result 
of  Dorr's  Rebellion  in  Rhode  Island,  Church  and  State  were 
separated  and  a  voluntary  system  adopted.  The  practice  of 
having  an  incorporated  Society  to  manage  temporal  affairs 
and  to  unite  with  the  Church  in  calling  a  minister  persisted 
in  Second  Congregational  Church,  however,  until  the  recent 
adoption  of  a  new  constitution. 

A  religious  society  was  organized  in  Holyoke  in  1948.  The 
first  services  were  held  in  June,  "in  the  Brick  School  House" 
belonging  to  the  town,  which  stood  on  Lyman  Street,  near 
the  canal,  not  far  from  the  "Road  leading  to  the  South  Had- 
ley  Falls  Ferry".  The  society  worshipped  here  for  a  time, 
then  moved  to  the  Chestnut  Street  schoolhouse.  It  was  in 
the  Chestnut  Street  Schoolhouse,  a  little  north  of  Hampden 
Street,  that  Second  Congregational  Church  was  organized. 

By-laws  adopted  by  twelve  men  in  1849  declared,  "This 
Society  being  formed  for  the  maintenance  and  enjoyment  of 
Public  Worship,  hereby  declares  itself  a  Society  of  the  Or- 
thodox Congregational  Order."  Under  the  Articles  of  Incor- 
poration a  church  was  organized;  Articles  of  Faith  and 
Covenant  adopted;  a  minister  called;  and  church  music 
provided  for. 

Two  significant  happenings  must  be  recorded  in  the  an- 
nals of  Second  Congregational  Church  within  the  past  gener- 
ation; one  is  union  with  other  protestant  denominations  to 
form,  the  United  Church  of  Christ;  the  other  its  identifi- 
cation with  the  larger  Ecumenical  movement.  The  first 
great  Ecumenical  services  in  Holyoke  were  held  in  Second 
Church  and  Sacred  Heart  Church.  To  these  services  Catho- 
lics and  Protestants  came  in  unprecedented  numbers  to 
worship  together. 

Catholic  Beginnings 

The  first  pastor  for  St.  Jerome's  in  Holyoke  was  the  Rev- 
erend Jeremiah  O'Callaghan,  a  devout  and  learned  mission- 
ary priest  who  had  been  stationed  at  Burlington,  Vermont. 
The  parish  included  all  the  river  towns  as  far  north  as  the 
state  line.  The  number  of  his  parish  members  was  about  two 
thousand.  They  had  worshipped  before  in  private  homes 
where  Mass  was  said  by  Father  Strain;  in  what  later  came 
to  be  known  as  Exchange  Hall;  and  on  the  site  that  is  now 
the  location  of  the  Mater  Dolorosa  Church.  Father  O'Cal- 
laghan came  to  Holyoke  in  1854  and  for  some  time  said 
Mass  in  Exchange  Hall. 

Father  O'Callaghan  proceeded  with  the  building  of  the 
church,  retaining  the  famous  architect,  Keeley  of  Brooklyn, 
to  prepare  the  plans.  The  contract  for  building  the  church 


was  let  to  Captain  Mack  of  Chicopee,  who  sublet  toe  stone- 
work to  John  Delaney  and  the  brickwork  to  Bosworth  and 
Blodgett.  Patrick  Dunn  did  the  carpentry.  The  excavating 
was  done  by  the  men  of  the  parish  after  they  had  completed 
their  own  daily  work. 

An  Irish  priest  of  the  old  school,  Father  O'Callaghan  was 
fluent  in  the  Gaelic  language  which  he  used  generally  in 
conversation  with  his  people.  His  sermons  and  announce- 
ments were  almost  always  given  in  Gaelic  and  he  heard 
such  of  his  parishioners  as  cared  to  make  their  confessions 
in  the  language  of  their  fathers.  He  was  reverenced  as  a 
saintly  man.  He  died  in  1861. 

Father  Sullivan  came  to  St.  Jerome  Parish  in  1858.  He 
reorganized  the  finances  of  the  parish,  reduced  the  mort- 
gage, bought  and  installed  a  pipe  organ  and  organized  a 
choir  largely  made  up  of  the  celebrated  Dower  Family.  His 
vesper  services  drew  a  large  attendance  made  up  of  both 
Catholics  and  Protestants.  Father  Sullivan  also  established  a 
Catholic  cemetery  in  Holyoke.  Possessed  of  a  friendly  per- 
sonality, he  was  extremely  popular  with  Holyoke  people. 
Transferred  from  St.  Jerome's  to  Boston,  Father  Sullivan 
was  succeeded  by  Father  Harkins. 

When  Father  Harkins  came  to  St.  Jerome's  there  was  but 
one  building,  the  old  St.  Jerome's  Church.  His  material  and 
constructive  expansion  of  the  parish  went  on  from  there. 
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For  many  years,  lot  by  lot,  he  purchased  land;  land  on  the 
easterly  side  of  Elm  Street  between  Hampden  and  Dwight; 
land  on  the  northerly  side  of  Hampden  Street;  land  on 
Maple  Street  between  Franklin  and  Sargeant;  land  in  South 
Hadley;  land  wherever  there  would  be  need  for  it  for  the 
building  of  the  Parish. 

And  on  this  land  Father  Harkins  began  to  build;  in  the 
year  1869  the  Convent  for  the  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame:  a 
school  for  girls;  the  Catholic  Institute  Building  completed  in 
1872  and  serving  doubly  as  a  chapel  for  the  parish  and  as  a 
school  for  boys.  At  the  end  of  eight  years  he  had  erected  the 
church  in  South  Hadley  Falls  and  was  deeply  involved  in 
bringing  the  Sisters  of  Providence  to  Holyoke  to  teach  boys 
in  the  new  Institute  and  to  minister  to  the  sick.  In  1876  Fa- 
ther Harkins  began  the  erection  of  the  new  Sacred  Heart 
Church. 

The  parishioners  volunteered  their  services  in  excavating 
the  foundations.  The  cornerstone  was  laid  on  July  4.  1876. 
Soon  the  walls  were  up  and  the  roof  in  place  so  that  the 
basement  was  ready  for  services  in  December.  In  May.  1878 
the  new  parish  was  set  off  from  St.  Jerome's.  It  extended 
from  the  center  of  Dwight  Street  all  the  way  to  the  West 
Springfield  line. 

A  few  years  later  the  rectory  was  built  on  the  lot  on  the 
northeasterly  side  of  Hampden  and  Chestnut  streets.  The 
property  at  Ingleside  was  purchased  by  the  Sisters  of  Provi- 
dence in  1881  and  the  first  building  which  was  later  en- 
larged was  commenced  that  year.  In  1883  a  splendid  brick 
structure  was  erected  on  the  westerly  side  of  Chestnut  Street 
to  be  used  as  a  girls'  school.  In  1886  the  old  church  was 
rebuilt  with  extensions  and  alterations  and  in  that  year  the 
church  was  rededicated.  That  same  year  Father  Harkins 
built  the  convent  home  for  the  Sisters  of  Providence  who 
were  then  engaged  in  parish  work  at  St.  Jerome's.  In  1898 
he  built  and  gave  to  the  Sisters  of  Providence  the  Harkins 
Home  for  Aged  Women.  The  next  year  he  began  the  erec- 
tion of  St.  Patrick's  Chapel,  a  brick  structure  located  on  the 
parish  grounds  between  the  church  and  the  Institute  build- 
ings. Constructed  on  architectural  lines  corresponding  to  the 
large  church  adjacent,  with  a  seating  capacity  of  about  six 
hundred,  it  was  erected  and  dedicated  in  1899.  This  marked 
the  end  of  the  building  at  St.  Jerome's  Parish.  By  this  time 
the  overall  program  of  the  church,  spiritual,  educational, 
charitable  was  well  established. 

Whenever  Father  Harkins  saw  injustice  done  he  was 
quick  to  assail  it.  He  urged  his  parishioners  to  be  vigilant  to 
protect  their  rights  and  liberties  and  to  see  to  it  that  those 
who  assumed  public  office  were  faithful  to  their  trust.  He 
realized  that  good  morals  and  temperate  habits  could  be 
instilled  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  all  and  to  that  end  orga- 
nized the  St.  Jerome's  Temperance  Society,  an  organiza- 
tion that  became  famous  down  through  the  years.  The  or- 
ganization had  wide  influence  in  the  city. 

They  called  him  Father  Harkins,  the  Builder,  and  well  did 
he  deserve  the  name;  not  alone  in  the  sense  of  the  creation 
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of  far  flung  physical  properties  of  the  church  which  he 
loved,  but  in  the  much  more  significant  sense  of  the  up- 
building of  morale  and  moral  standards  and  spiritual  ac- 
knowledgment. Toward  the  end  of  his  long  term  of  years 
he  was  an  authoritarian,  but  always  as  a  true  and  humble 
servant  of  God.  Out  of  the  whole  cloth  he  built  the  organi- 
zational and  physical  structure,  and  indicated  the  directional 
lines  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  Holyoke  wnerein 
eight  or  nine  out  of  every  ten  members  of  the  present-day 
Holyoke  community  worship. 

Once  in  answering  a  sick  call  in  a  boarding  house  Father 
Harkins  found  a  young  woman  suffering  from  lack  of 
proper  care.  When  he  protested,  the  landlady  told  him  that 
she  was  running  a  boarding  house,  not  a  hospital.  The  inci- 
dent made  a  deep  impression  upon  him  and  probably 
marked  the  beginning  of  his  determination  to  get  a  hospital 
for  his  people. 

For  his  great  services  to  the  church,  on  the  40th  anniver- 
sary of  his  ordination,  Father  Harkins  was  invested  with  the 
purple  robe  of  Prothonotary  Apostolic  ad  instar,  an  honor 
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which  gladdened  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  Holyoke.  Fa- 
ther Harkins  died  on  December  4,  1910,  bereaved  alike  by 
all  peoples  of  all  creeds.  St.  Jerome's  was  his  only  pastorate. 
He  had  spent  all  his  religious  life  in  its  service. 

In  January,  1895,  Bishop  Beaven  bought  from  the  Ewing 
heirs  the  site  of  the  present  Holy  Cross  Church.  Ten  years 
later  he  appointed  Reverend  John  C.  Ivers,  then  pastor  at 
Williamstown,  as  the  first  pastor  of  a  newly  constituted  par- 
ish, carved  out  of  the  St.  Jerome  parish  and  constituting 
much  of  the  region  that  is  known  as  the  Highlands. 

Father  Ivers  was  not  new  to  Holyoke.  He  had  served  as 
curate  for  a  time  in  the  Holy  Rosary  parish  and  later  for 
many  years  as  curate  at  St.  Jerome's  under  Father  Harkins. 
He  had  endeared  himself  to  the  old  Monsignor  and  to  the 
people  of  the  parish.  His  appointment  was  most  pleasing  to 
both. 

Father  Ivers  organized  the  new  parish  and  devoted  long 
years  of  his  life  to  the  planning,  raising  funds,  and  finally 
the  construction  of  the  stately  Holy  Cross  Church  which  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  churches  in  all  New  England. 

An  influence  that  will  be  remembered  as  long  as  Holyoke 
endures  is  that  of  the  revered  Father  Griffin  who  served  in 
the  Holy  Rosary  Parish  for  almost  thirty  years.  Father 
Griffin  was  a  dynamic  personality  and  a  tireless  worker. 
With  vision  that  penetrated  the  years,  he  realized  that  in  the 
education  of  youth  in  Christian  faith  was  the  foundation  of 
character.  A  saintly  man,  he  possessed  rare  charm  of  per- 
sonality and  distinguished  power  as  an  orator.  It  was  his 
depth  of  human  understanding,  however,  that  endeared  him 
to  his  people. 

Father  Griffin  was  a  staunch  defender  of  family  life.  He 
insisted  that  the  school  and  the  family  must  work  with  the 
church  to  accomplish  the  finest  results  in  children.  He  knew 
every  family  in  the  parish  intimately,  blessed  them  and 
counseled  them  in  their  problems,  rejoiced  with  them  in 
their  successes  and  brought  consolation  in  sorrow. 

His  influence  on  the  youth  of  the  parish  was  strong  and 
he  was  tireless  in  his  work  for  the  schools.  As  the  enrollment 
of  the  high  school  increased  he  built  an  addition  to  the 
main  building  and  enlarged  the  school  capacity.  A 
significant  feature  of  his  education  of  youth  was  a  program 
of  weekly  conferences. 

Father  Griffin  was  one  of  the  speakers  at  the  Semi- 
centennial Celebration  in  1923. 

Monsignor  Madden,  who  followed  Monsignor  Harkins 
was  greatly  interested  in  education.  He  organized  the  St. 
Jerome's  Alumni  Association  to  advance  the  success  of  the 
parish  schools.  In  1912  he  reorganized  the  parish  schools  by 
placing  both  boys  and  girls  under  the  teaching  order  of  the 
Sisters  of  St.  Joseph.  This  permitted  a  uniform  system  of 
education  and  provided  for  the  establishment  of  the  St.  Je- 
rome's High  School  for  boys. 

Monsignor  Fagan,  who  came  to  St.  Jerome's  in  1922  set 
for  himself  the  task  of  beautification  of  the  church.  St.  Je- 
rome's Church  underwent  a  complete  renovation.  New 


stained  glass  windows  were  added  and  chimes  installed  in 
the  tower.  On  March  16,  1934,  the  interior  of  the  church 
was  completely  burned  out  but  the  outside  walls  and  the 
steeple  stood  intact.  Within  seven  months  after  the  fire  a 
newly  constructed  and  repaired  edifice  was  dedicated  and 
St.  Jerome's  faced  the  future.  The  old  church  had  been  in 
service  eighty  years. 

On  July  16,  1943,  Reverend  Andrew  A.  Martin  was  made 
pastor  of  St.  Jerome's  Church  by  Bishop  O'Leary.  He  re- 
paired, restored,  and  improved  its  many  structures.  Institute 
Hall  has  been  transformed  into  a  well-equipped  gymnasium. 
St.  Patrick's  Chapel  has  been  completely  redecorated.  It  is 
in  the  realm  of  the  spiritual,  however,  that  Father  Martin 
made  his  greatest  contribution.  St.  Jerome's  celebrated  its 
Hundredth  Anniversary  in  1954. 

In  more  recent  times  Catholic  activity  and  morale  in  Hol- 
yoke have  bourgeoned.  Actual  achievement  is  manifest  both 
in  the  magnificent  modern  building  program  and  in  the 
consecration  of  Catholic  workers  in  the  community.  The 
spiritual  impact  of  the  leadership  of  Bishop  Weldon  has 
been  constructive  and  far-reaching.  A  totality  of  the  Chris- 
tian brotherhood  has  gained  ascendency  in  the  modern 
Ecumenical  movement  which  has  met  with  warm  reception. 
With  a  generally  higher  level  of  education  among  people. 
Catholics  have  come  to  enlarge  upon  and  expand  the  broad 
implications  of  the  Catholic  message.  A  common  program 
of  secondary  education  in  the  Catholic  schools  has  strength- 
ened the  outlook  of  Catholic  youth  and  contributed  to  finer 
morale.  Christian  doctrine  leavens  the  community.  In  all  of 
this  the  clergy  is  a  direct  motivation. 
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German  Settlers 

Practically  all  of  the  early  German  families  came  to  Holy- 
oke  in  the  '60's.  They  were  textile  workers  from  the  Rhine- 
land  and  Saxony,  highly  trained  in  hand  weaving  and  with 
a  fine  experience  in  making  woolens  for  the  markets  of 
Leipsig.  The  transition  to  machine  production  had  thrown 
them  out  of  work  in  their  own  land  and  the  political  regi- 
mentation of  the  Bismarck  program  of  nationalization  had 
deprived  them  of  their  freedom.  They  came  to  America 
looking  for  opportunity. 

They  were  the  Freidrichs,  the  Sattlers,  the  Beckerts,  the 
Suenderhaufs,  the  Hueblers,  the  Kremendahls.  the 
Schmidts,  the  Klemms,  the  Leinings,  the  Koegels,  the 
Schwindlers,  the  Henigs,  Bausches,  the  Ruthers,  the  Schei- 
bels,  the  Pauls  and  the  Ayens.  Also  they  were  the  Egers,  the 
Renners,  the  Rheimers,  and  the  Dreikorns;  the  Liebecks, 
the  Kresses,  the  Schuberts,  the  Vosses  and  the  Foersters;  the 
Koehlers,  the  Bleumers,  and  the  Wilms;  the  Bretschneiders. 
the  Wagners,  and  Mr.  Greile. 

Mr.  Greile  organized  the  German  Band  and  the  gentle- 
men, Wilms,  Sattler,  and  Stursburg,  helped  in  setting  up  the 
Turn  Verein.  Most  of  the  newcomers  lived,  for  a  time  at 
least,  in  the  old  Germania  block  and  the  first  social  gather- 
ings were  in  this  block,  apartment  13. 

Mrs.  Selma  Kretschman,  mother  of  Mrs.  Harriet  Kroepel, 
liked  to  tell  the  story  of  some  of  the  lost  opportunities  of  the 
investors  of  those  days.  Mr.  Brown,  of  the  Old  Brown  House 
offered  to  sell  all  the  land  between  Brown  Avenue  and  North- 
ampton Street,  south  of  South  Street  for  $300  to  a  mem- 
ber of  this  German  community.  The  gentleman  promptly 
passed  up  the  offer  with  the  scoffing  remark,  "I  couldn't 
keep  a  cow  or  a  goat  on  the  land.  It's  nothing  but  rattle 
boxes  and  brush." 

When  the  Hadley  Falls  Company  folded  up  owing  an 
employe  by  the  name  of  Wagner  for  one  month's  work,  it 
tried  to  settle  by  deeding  him  Depot  Hill.  He  refused  with 
the  superior  remark,  "What  do  I  want  with  that  sand  hill 
and  pine  trees."  Most  of  these  German  settlers  were  devout 
Lutherans.  They  lived  near  their  church  and  their  whole  life 
centered  around  it.  When  the  church  bell  rang,  one  and  all 
hurried  to  the  church. 

When  fire  broke  out  in  the  neighborhood  a  Mr.  Schubert 
ran  up  and  down  the  street  ringing  a  hand  bell  calling  the 
volunteer  firemen  to  bring  the  hose  reel. 

These  people  were  industrious  and  took  great  pride  in  the 
perfection  of  their  workmanship.  Much  of  the  outstanding 
success  of  the  Germania  Mills  was  premised  upon  their  con- 
scientious devotion  to  detail. 

Like  all  Europeans,  they  loved  the  land  and  knew  what 
values  could  be  found  in  its  cultivation.  Under  their  devoted 
care  the  region  of  Springdale,  to  which  they  extended  their 
settlement,  bloomed  as  a  garden. 

John  Heinritz,  one  of  the  early  German  settlers  in  the 
area  came  over  in  1851  from  Sparneck,  Bavaria  at  the  age  of 
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eighteen.  For  a  time  he  lived  in  South  Hadley  Falls,  "when 
it  was  no  bigger  than  Holyoke."  The  voyage  over  took  57 
days  and  the  passengers  had  to  cook  their  own  meals.  In 
1879,  he  established  the  Heinritz  Drug  Store  at  the  corner  of 
Main  and  Hamilton  Streets  with  his  eldest  son,  Lebrecht.  A 
few  years  later  they  were  joined  by  another  son,  Herman, 
and  for  years  the  Heinritzes  did  business  at  that  location, 
making  a  specialty  of  mill  chemicals.  Herman  became  a 
leader  of  the  German  community,  active  in  various  church, 
professional,  and  fraternal  organizations.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  School  Committee. 

The  Heinritzes  lived  in  the  fashionable  residential  section 
of  Race  Street.  Mrs.  Grace  White,  a  descendant  recalls  that 
"every  Sunday,  the  one  free  day  of  the  week,  all  piled  into  a 
carryall  and  rode  to  Easthampton  to  visit  relatives." 

Over  the  years  the  Heinritz  establishment  was  much  more 
than  a  drug  store  in  the  life  of  the  South  Holyoke  commu- 
nity. Tickets  for  the  Opera  House  were  sold  there.  It  served 
as  a  Post  Office  substation  dating  back  to  the  days  when 
there  was  no  home  delivery  of  mail  and  people  of  the  com- 
munity gathered  around  when  the  evening  mail  came  in. 
Here  Gas  and  Electric  Bills  could  be  paid  and  a  wide  vari- 
ety of  hardware  could  be  bought.  Here  one  could  get  vac- 
cinated against  smallpox  or  have  eye  tests  made  and  buy  the 
reading  glasses  right  over  the  counter. 

And  one  could  buy  herbs  here  too,  a  complete  assorted 
variety,  over  400  different  kinds;  wild  cherry  bark,  lemon 
balm,  jujube  berries,  hickory  bark,  red  rose  leaves,  pipsisse- 
wa,  poker  root,  horsechestnuts,  liverwort,  Canada  snake 
root,  dragon's  blood,  and  sassafras.  In  a  sense  the  Heinritz 
Drug  Store  was  an  institution. 

Among  the  early  German  settlers  along  with  Julius  Sturs- 
burg also  were  Henry  Lorenz  who  also  owned  a  woolen 
mill,  August  Lehman  who  owned  the  first  German  newspa- 
per, "Die  Biene,"  Henry  Marx,  the  Ezolds  of  Springdale, 
George  Karske,  Dr.  Frank  Celce,  and  Otto  Dreikorn. 
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Other  Churches 

An  Episcopal  parish  under  the  name  of  Trinity  Church 
was  established  as  early  as  1849,  of  which  Henry  W.  Adams 
was  rector.  Because  of  the  small  size  of  the  congregation  the 
organization  was  abandoned  until  1863,  when  a  new  church 
was  attempted  and  a  first  rector,  Reverend  James  Kidder 
called.  The  movement  to  build  the  present  church  edifice 
was  begun  at  the  Easter  meeting  in  1888. 

The  German  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  was  first  hold- 
ing services  in  a  schoolhouse  in  South  Holyoke  in  1866,  and 
a  year  later  had  erected  a  house  of  worship.  Reverend 
Frankel  was  the  first  pastor.  Reverend  August  Brunn  served 
this  church  over  a  long  period  of  years. 

The  Unitarian  Church  in  Holyoke  was  founded  in  1874, 
with  Reverend  W.  S.  Heywood  as  the  first  pastor.  The  Wa- 
ter Power,  following  its  usual  custom,  gave  the  Unitarians  a 
lot  of  land  on  Maple  Street.  Here  a  house  of  worship  was 
completed  in  1876. 


The  First  Methodist  Church  society  was  organized  in 
1853.  Reverend  Thomas  A.  Marcey,  Superintendent  of 
Schools  at  Northampton  at  the  time  was  the  first  preacher. 
The  present  church  at  the  corner  of  Elm  and  Appleton 
Streets  was  completed  in  1890,  during  the  pastorate  of  Rev- 
erend G.  C.  Osgood. 

The  Presbyterians  organized  in  1886.  Barak  Wilson  and 
Dr.  George  P.  Bill  were  installed  as  ruling  elders,  and  Wil- 
liam Scott  and  Alexander  Paul  as  deacons.  Reverend  J.  M. 
Craig  was  the  first  pastor.  It  was  under  his  leadership  that 
the  present  church  at  the  corner  of  Chestnut  and  Cabot 
Streets  was  built.  Its  membership  was  largely  of  Scotch  lin- 
eage. This  church  was  dedicated  in  1889. 

The  German  Reformed  Church  was  begun  in  1892,  and 
two  years  later  built  the  edifice  at  the  corner  of  Sargeant 
and  Elm  Streets.  The  first  pastor  was  Reverend  Albert 
Buchles.  Reverend  Steubi  was  pastor  of  this  congregation 
for  many  years. 


Galludet-Terry  Block  1849 


High  and  Lyman  Streets 
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Holyoke  Public  Library 

The  Holyoke  Public  Library  had  its  beginnings  in  1870 
when  a  meeting  was  called  for  the  purpose  of  organization. 
More  than  fifty  people  prominent  in  the  early  history  of  the 
community  came  to  the  meeting;  among  them  William 
Whiting,  Reverend  J.  L.  Trask,  Moses  Newton,  Henry  A. 
Chase,  George  W.  Prentiss,  J.  S.  Webber,  Charles  H.  Ly- 
man, Oscar  Ely,  W.  B.  Pearsons,  Timothy  Merrick,  C.  B. 
Prescott,  Chalmers  Chapin,  William  S.  Loomis,  C.  P.  Chase, 
J.  S.  McElwain,  J.  P.  Buckland,  John  E.  Chase,  and  R.  B. 
Johnson.  Articles  of  Association  were  shortly  drawn  up  and 
a  charter  granted  by  the  Commonwealth  for  the  establish- 
ment and  maintaining  of  a  library  in  Holyoke.  Officers  were 
elected  and  William  Whiting  became  the  first  president. 

J.  C.  Parsons,  Treasurer  of  the  newly  formed  Parsons 
Paper  Company,  offered  on  behalf  of  the  company,  to  fur- 
nish a  lot  and  building  worth  $20,000  if  the  association  could 
provide  an  equal  amount  for  books  and  equipment.  To  this 
offer  the  association  by  an  effort  to  raise  the  funds  re- 
sponded with  a  will  but  fell  far  short  of  the  stipulated 
amount.  A  petition  was  prepared  to  the  town  government 
for  use  of  suitable  quarters  and  for  financial  help.  The  first 
home  for  the  library  was  given  in  a  room  in  the  old  Apple- 
ton  Street  School.  Six  years  later  it  was  moved  to  a  larger 
central  room  on  the  main  floor  of  the  City  Hall  and  here  it 
remained  for  twenty  five  years.  In  its  first  thirty  years  the 
library  prospered.  From  the  beginning  it  found  many  users. 
A  Miss  Sarah  Ely,  graduate  of  Mount  Holyoke  Seminary, 
made  it  to  serve  the  peoples'  needs.  Miss  Elizabeth  Perry 
and  Mrs.  E.  A.  Whiting  contributed  by  their  work. 

In  1897  the  Holyoke  Water  Power  Company  offered  the 
Library  Corporation  the  gift  of  a  city  block  between  Maple, 
Essex,  Chestnut,  and  Cabot  Streets  on  condition  that  a  sum 
of  money  sufficient  to  erect  a  suitable  building  be  raised 
within  three  years.  In  response  a  committee  headed  by  Wil- 
liam S.  Loomis  and  Henry  A.  Chase  raised  more  than 
$95,000.  William  Skinner,  William  Whiting,  and  J.  P.  Mor- 
gan each  contributed  $10,000.  Architect  James  A.  Clough 
offered  his  services  without  charge.  He  gave  unstintingly  of 
his  time  and  skill.  Mr.  Frank  Dibble  was  selected  as  builder. 

The  building  is  of  Indiana  Limestone  and  glazed  white 
brick;  a  perfect  example  of  classic  Greek  architecture  with 
columns  of  the  Ionic  type.  It  constitutes  an  architectural 
achievement  of  which  Holyoke  may  be  proud.  The  land- 
scaping of  the  library  grounds  offers  a  scene  of  beauty. 

In  1902  the  building  was  completed  and  the  Holyoke 
Public  Library  moved  into  its  new  home.  Miss  Ely,  the  pio- 
neer librarian  retired  and  Mr.  Frank  Wilcox,  a  graduate  of 
the  Library  School  at  Albany,  New  York  assumed  leader- 
ship. Mr.  Wilcox  began  his  duties  in  the  summer  of  1900 
and  remained  here  until  he  retired  in  1946. 

Mr.  Wilcox  brought  a  spirit  of  enthusiasm  and  dedication 
to  his  task.  He  guided  and  molded  the  Library  into  its  pres- 
ent position  as  a  vital  and  integral  component  of  the  cul- 


Frank  C.  Wilcox  Librarian 


tural  and  intellectual  life  of  the  community  that  is  Holyoke 
today.  Frank  Wilcox  came  to  be  known  widely  and  gen- 
uinely respected.  The  library  was  opened  to  the  public  in 
the  morning.  A  separate  childrens'  department  was  estab- 
lished to  which  children  under  twelve  were  welcomed.  A 
periodical  department  and  a  reference  room  were  opened. 
The  new  open  stack  system  was  put  into  effect  whereby  pa- 
trons could  browse  through  the  books  on  the  main  floor  at 
their  leisure.  Above  all  an  highly  competent  staff  of  workers 
was  recruited  and  the  work  and  offering  of  the  library  ex- 
panded rapidly. 

Today  100  years  after  its  founding  the  Holyoke  Public 
Library  has  a  total  book  offering  of  about  150,000  volumes, 
four  small  but  active  branches  and  an  annual  circulation  of 
about  250,00  books.  A  very  attractive  Music  and  Art  De- 
partment has  been  created.  This  aspect  has  been  the  subject 
of  continual  cultural  enrichment. 

A  Children's  Department  situated  on  the  lower  level  of 
the  building  has  proved  itself  a  valuable  contribution  to 
successive  generations  of  children  and  parents.  It  has  be- 
come a  substantial  part  of  the  library  offering  of  recent 
years  with  a  book  collection  of  more  than  fifteen  thousand 
volumes.  Through  this  department  the  library  sponsors  the 
Vacation  Reading  Club  which  encourages  children  to  read 
good  books  and  make  intelligent  reports  upon  them.  The 
branch  library  system  now  serves  the  communities  of  Ward 
One,  South  Holyoke,  Elmwood,  and  the  Highlands.  At  the 
present  time  each  branch  has  about  five  thousand  volumes 
of  which  seventy  per  cent  are  for  juveniles. 
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Under  the  encouragement  of  Mr.  Franklin  F.  Taplin  and 
later  that  of  Mr.  Robert  J.  Thomas  more  than  200  framed 
pictures  of  old  and  modern  masters  and  a  small  collection 
of  sculpture  reproductions  have  been  made  available  for 
short  periods  of  home  use. 

The  Music  Department  under  Miss  Vivian  Bourque 
opened  to  the  public  in  1949  the  opportunity  to  borrow  re- 
cordings of  the  great  masterpieces  of  music.  A  record  player 
was  donated  to  the  enterprise  by  Mr.  Raymond  Heidner 
and  public  response  was  enthusiastic.  This  Music  Depart- 
ment now  has  all  the  books  about  music;  the  scores,  the 
sheet  music  and  music  periodicals  which  had  been  shelved 
in  other  parts  of  the  library  formerly.  Here  are  the  library's 
books  on  art  and  a  constantly  growing  collection  of  new  art 
books.  Here  are  more  than  6,000  monaural  and  stereo  rec- 
ords, encompassing  music,  literature,  plays,  poetry,  language 
records;  thousands  of  books  about  music  and  art,  pictures, 
sculpture,  sheet  music,  scores,  musical  periodicals,  new  films 
and  slides.  The  reference  collection  with  professional  assis- 
tance available,  fills  the  needs  of  Holyoke  people  on  many 
levels,  for  appreciation  and  enjoyment,  for  study  and  rendi- 
tion. The  Music  and  Art  Department  holds  a  pre-eminent 
position  among  the  libraries  of  New  England  and  consti- 
tutes a  valuable  cultural  factor  on  the  Holyoke  scene. 

The  Holyoke  Public  Library  stands  today  as  a  tribute  to 
thousands  of  Holyoke  people  who  down  through  the  past 
hundred  years  gave  gladly  of  themselves,  well  knowing 
that  their  contributions  would  yield  rich  rewards.  Outstand- 
ing among  the  leaders  were  Mr.  William  Whiting,  Mr. 
James  Clough,  Miss  Sarah  Ely,  Mr.  Frank  Wilcox,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Loomis,  Mr.  Henry  A.  Chase,  Mr.  James  Newton,  and 
Dr.  Edward  P.  Bagg.  The  far  reaching  consequences  of  their 
efforts  are  apparent  today. 

The  story  of  the  Holyoke  Public  Library,  however,  would 
not  be  complete  without  full  acknowledgement  of  the 
magnificent  contribution  of  those  hundreds  of  workers, 
professional  and  volunteer,  who  served  the  people  hour  by 
hour  and  day  by  day,  giving  out  their  books,  searching  out 
their  needs,  contributing  in  a  thousand  ways  to  the  culture 
and  enjoyment  of  the  library  patrons.  They  have  been  the 
catalyst  in  the  interaction  of  books  to  the  people. 

In  dedicating  the  library,  President  Whiting  declared,  "A 
library  is  as  much  a  part  of  the  intellectual  life  of  the  com- 
munity as  its  schools.  Within  these  walls  you  will  find  au- 
thors devoted  to  literature,  arts,  and  science,  and  they  are 
free  to  any  who  will  ask." 

The  reason  for  the  Morgan  contribution  to  the  Holyoke 
Library  was  probably  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  Mor- 
gan ancestry  came  out  of  Holyoke.  Joseph  Morgan's  earliest 
American  ancestor  was  Miles  Morgan,  who  landed  in  Massa- 
chusetts in  1636  and  helped  found  the  settlement  of 
Springfield.  Very  early,  before  1700,  the  Morgans  took  up 
land  on  the  County  Road  not  far  from  the  Northampton 
line.  Here  Joseph  Morgan  spent  his  early  years.  It  was  from 
this  farm  that  he  moved  with  his  wife  Sarah  Spencer  Mor- 


Miss  Sarah  Ely  Librarian 

gan  to  Hartford  where  he  acquired  control  of  the  Aetna  Fire 
Insurance  Company  as  the  aftermath  of  a  great'  New  York 
Fire.  It  was  he  who  laid  the  foundations  for  the  Morgan  for- 
tune. He  was  the  grandfather  of  John  Pierpont  Morgan. 
Many  Morgan  relatives  lived  in  Holyoke.  Holyoke  received 
other  Morgan  benefactions. 

COMMUNITY  INSTITUTIONS 

With  the  chartering  of  the  city,  the  provision  for  Holy- 
oke's  civic  progress  was  made.  Its  industrial  pattern  had 
already  been  set,  the  major  theme  being  paper  and  pape- 
teries,  and  the  minor  textiles  and  thread.  Henceforward  for 
many  years  growth  was  to  be  in  the  nature  of  more  and 
more  of  the  same  design.  As  the  markets  of  America  broad- 
ened and  the  demand  for  Holyoke's  products  increased, 
new  mills  were  constructed,  old  ones  enlarged  and  modern- 
ized; generally  within  the  framework  of  the  basic  indus- 
tries. More  help  was  employed.  Homes  were  built.  Apart- 
ment blocks  for  the  workers  began  to  dot  the  "Field."  New 
stores  were  opened  overnight.  High  Street,  Maple,  and  Main 
began  to  blossom  forth. 

The  growth  of  the  city  of  Holyoke  was  to  continue  until 
the  decade  of  the  '20's.  In  1893,  business  hit  a  slump  here  as 
in  the  rest  of  the  country.  The  cause  over  the  country  as  a 
whole  may  have  been  the  ills  of  the  Sherman  Silver  Pur- 
chase Act,  but  in  Holyoke  most  of  the  trouble  was  over- 
production. The  effect  upon  the  paper  mill  owners  at  least 
was  to  put  many  of  them  in  a  frame  of  mind  to  sell  out. 
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In  1870,  Holyoke  boasted  a  school  population  of  more 
than  a  thousand  pupils  and  29  school  buildings  spread  out 
from  one  end  of  the  town  to  the  other.  The  High  School 
was  flourishing  to  the  extent  that  it  was  regularly  putting  out 
a  school  newspaper  called  "Our  Little  Pet."  Classics  were 


the  basis  of  the  curriculum,  and  the  chief  purpose  of  the 
school  was  preparation  for  college. 

Two  years  later  a  significant  event  occurred  in  the  forma- 
tion of  a  public  library  association  and  the  official  incorpor- 
ation of  the  Holyoke  Public  Library  as  described. 


The  City  Of  Holyoke  One  Hundred  Years  Ago 
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Saint  Paul's  Episcopal  Church 

St.  Paul's  Episcopal  Church  is  today  a  place  to  worship 
God  because  of  the  combined  efforts  of  a  large  number  of 
Christians  throughout  the  past  100  years.  In  December  of 
1849  the  first  attempt  to  establish  an  Episcopal  Church  in 
Holyoke  was  made  by  a  small  group  of  Episcopal  people. 
The  name  "Trinity  Church"  was  adopted  and  regular  ser- 
vices were  held  until  June  1850  when  the  effort  was  aban- 
doned. The  Reverend  Henry  W.  Adams  of  Springfield,  who 
helped  to  organize  the  church,  was  its  rector. 

On  August  30,  1863,  two  out  of  town  clergymen,  Rever- 
end Mr.  Mines  of  Westfield  and  Reverend  Mr.  Cooley  of 
Southington,  Connecticut,  held  divine  services  at  Exchange 
Hall.  These  were  not  easy  days  for  church  enterprise  with 
only  3,000  inhabitants  in  the  city  and  many  varying  relig- 
ious beliefs.  St.  Paul's  was  formally  organized  in  October. 
Its  first  rector  was  Reverend  Joseph  Kidder  who  served  for 
only  a  year.  First  Wardens  were  Donald  Mackintosh  and 
William  Hancock.  Vestrymen  were  S.  B.  Chase,  J.  B.  Orcutt, 
John  E.  Chase,  T.  B.  Flanders,  George  A.  Ward,  M.  D.  Wil- 
liam Grover  and  J.  S.  Davis.  Mr.  Davis  provided  a  little 
chapel  on  Maple  Street  for  a  period  of  two  years,  rent-free. 
Services  were  held  for  the  first  time  on  Christmas  Eve,  De- 
cember 24,  1863.  The  first  renting  of  the  pews  brought  in 
$1200  and  the  minister's  salary  was  set  at  $900  per  year. 

Although  a  movement  to  build  a  church  was  soon  under- 
way the  place  of  worship  was  moved  first  to  the  Engine 
House  on  High  Street  and  then  to  Cloth  Room  Hall  of  the 
Lyman  Mills.  A  new  rector,  Reverend  O.  H.  Dutton,  be- 
came leader  in  the  town.  He  preached  the  memorial  sermon 
at  combined  services  held  on  the  death  of  President  Abra- 
ham Lincoln.  The  number  of  communicants  of  the  church 
at  this  time  was  36  and  the  Sunday  School  enrollment  60 
children. 

Enough  money  was  raised  to  start  building  a  church  and 
on  July  5,  1866  the  cornerstone  was  laid  on  a  lot  given  by 
the  Holyoke  Water  Power  Company.  It  was  located  at  the 
southeast  corner  of  Maple  and  Suffolk  Streets;  built  entirely 
of  stone  obtained  from  a  quarry  over  the  Easthampton 
Mountain  and  drawn  by  teams  of  horses  a  distance  of  three 
miles. 

The  congregation  took  possession  of  the  new  building 
which  had  cost  $21,000  in  1868.  At  about  the  same  time  a 
notable  addition  was  a  $3,000  organ,  the  gift  of  J.  G.  Mack- 
intosh, presented  with  the  stipulation  that  he  be  able  to 
choose  the  music  and  play  the  instrument  at  the  Sunday 
services.  Under  the  leadership  of  the  Reverend  Edward  W. 
Peet,  the  next  pastor,  the  church  was  freed  from  debt. 

But  the  church  grew  rapidly.  Within  twenty  years  it  had 
enrolled  280  communicants  and  was  rated  one  of  the  larger 
churches  of  the  Diocese.  In  1890  the  need  for  another 
church  building  that  would  house  the  congregation  became 
imperative  and  steps  were  taken  looking  forward  to  the  con- 
struction of  such  a  new  building.  A  fire  at  Christmastime, 


severely  damaging  the  interior  of  the  church,  made  the  new 
building  mandatory.  In  1894  a  lot  at  the  corner  of  Appleton 
and  Linden  Streets  was  purchased  from  the  Holyoke  Water 
Power  Company.  But  the  first  service  in  the  new  Appleton 
Street  church  was  not  held  until  Thanksgiving  Day,  1904. 
The  Maple  Street  church  was  sold  for  not  less  than  $25,000. 

In  April  1908  the  East  transcept  window  was  dedicated,  a 
gift  of  Donald  G.  Mackintosh.  In  September  it  was  voted  to 
keep  the  church  open  daily  from  9:00  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m.,  a 
practice  which  has  been  continued  ever  since.  In  1924,  the 
lot  in  back  of  the  new  church  was  purchased  for  parish  pur- 
poses and  in  1931  a  new  organ  installed.  The  second  floor  of 
the  present  Parish  House  was  rebuilt. 

Reverend  Franklin  Knight  was  rector  of  St.  Paul's  for  26 
years,  from  1911  to  1937,  his  being  the  longest  tenure  of  any 
rector  ever  serving  the  church.  Reverend  David  Knight, 
grandson  of  Reverend  Franklin  Knight  served  the  church  as 
assistant  rector  from  June  1971  until  September  1972.  When 
Reverend  Percy  F.  Rex  was  rector,  St.  Luke's  Mission  for 
Negro  families  of  the  city  was  founded.  It  continued  until 
1955  when  the  Mission  closed  its  doors  and  its  members 
were  incorporated  into  St.  Paul's  church. 

The  St.  Paul's  Nursery  School  came  into  existence  in 
1958,  a  non-sectarian  pre-school  intended  for  the  benefit  of 
the  entire  community.  At  the  same  time  the  church  added 
nine  rooms  for  the  use  of  the  Sunday  School  and  the  choir. 
At  the  same  time  Christian  teaching  was  vitalized  for  the 
young  who  will  carry  on  the  work  of  St.  Paul's  in  the  future. 

Complete  renovation  of  the  sanctuary  was  undertaken  in 
1962;  the  new  sanctuary  being  designed  to  create  an  har- 
mony of  the  Caen  stone  with  the  authentic  features  of  the 
Anglican  Church  of  early  days.  The  two  main  features  of 
the  sanctuary  are  the  cross,  which  dominates  it,  and  the 
Caen  stone  which  is  set  into  the  wall  behind  it.  The  cross  is 
of  black  oak  and  extends  downward  through  the  building 
and  is  imbedded  in  the  earth  below.  Of  Renaissance  design, 
nine  feet  high  and  two  feet  thick,  the  Caen  Stone  depicts  the 
Savior  seated  upon  a  throne. 

Of  recent  years  the  church  has  inaugurated  the  High 
School  Seminar,  covering  a  three  year-course  in  church  his- 
tory, theology  and  the  bible.  A  tutoring  school  and  open 
study  hall  was  begun  in  1961  for  the  benefit  of  all  high 
school  and  elementary  school  students  throughout  the  city, 
but  it  could  not  be  maintained.  On  Easter  Day,  1962  the  St. 
Paul's  Boys  Choir  sang  for  the  first  time  before  the  congre- 
gation. Since  then  it  has  taken  its  place  among  the  perma- 
nent contributions  to  the  life  of  St.  Paul's.  The  church  also 
has  the  St.  Cecelia  Girls'  Choir  as  well  as  the  senior  choir  of 
adults.  Recently  all  have  been  combined  for  service  pur- 
poses. 

A  new  carillon  was  presented  to  the  church  by  the 
Dwight  family  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Minnie  R.  Dwight  in  1965. 
Played  by  a  special  keyboard  at  the  organ  console,  its 
chimes  peal  out  far  over  the  reaches  of  the  busy  city,  re- 
minding Holyoke  people  of  their  Christian  identity. 

The  history  of  the  St.  Paul's  Episcopal  Church  is  written 
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partly  in  the  lives  of  its  succession  of  devoted  rectors  and 
curates  who  have  served  with  zeal  and  distinction.  More 
recent  among  them  are  the  Reverend  Percy  Rex  and  the 
Reverend  James  Madison.  Upon  occasion  and  about  once  a 
year  these  two  erstwhile  rectors  return  to  St.  Paul's  for  a  day 
of  preaching  and  reunion. 


The  church,  which  was  completed  in  1866,  was  considered 
one  of  the  more  pretentious  buildings  of  the  town  from  an 
architectural  point  of  view.  It  was  solidly  built  of  cut  stone 
quarried  in  Easthampton  and  hauled  over  the  mountain. 
The  interior  was  beautifully  finished.  In  a  twenty  year  pe- 
riod the  congregation  had  outgrown  it. 


Saint  Paul's  Episcopal  Church  Maple  And  Suffolk  Streets  1873. 
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Petition  Of  Selectmen  For  Incorporation  As  City 


Came  the  year  1873.  The  town  now  had  27  manufactur- 
ing firms  with  a  property  valuation  of  more  than  $4,000,000. 
Its  paper  mills  were  turning  out  more  than  30  tons  of  paper 
a  day.  Its  cotton  mills  had  more  than  12,000  looms,  and  its 
thread  mills  more  than  30,000  spindles.  Woolen  manufac- 
ture was  well  established.  The  population  was  approaching 
15,000. 


With  such  a  sizeable  population  and  so  many  diverse 
needs  of  a  growing  community  to  be  attended  to,  the  old 
town  meeting  structure  of  government  was  proving  cumber- 
some. As  a  result  of  intelligent  presentation  of  this  condi- 
tion, "An  Act  to  Establish  the  City  of  Holyoke"  was  passed 
by  the  Legislature  and  approved  by  the  governor  April  7, 
1873.  On  May  29,  1873,  it  was  accepted  by  the  citizens. 
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Application  To  General  Court  For  Incorporation 


By  provision  of  the  original  City  Charter,  the  government 
of  Holyoke  was  vested  in  a  Mayor,  a  Board  of  Aldermen  of 
seven  members,  and  a  Common  Council  of  21  members. 
These  officials,  as  well  as  a  clerk  and  treasurer  were  elected 
directly  by  the  people.  Other  officials  necessary  for  the 
proper  carrying  on  of  municipal  affairs  could  be  elected  by 
the  voters  or  appointed  by  the  Mayor  and  Council. 


The  greatest  power  of  government  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Mayor,  who  since  the  passage  of  the  biennial  amendment  is 
elected  every  second  year.  The  aldermen  have  authority  to 
check  the  Mayor's  budget  of  expenditures  but  none  to  in- 
crease it,  or  to  introduce  new  items.  The  Board  of  Aldermen 
is  the  true  legislative  body  in  all  other  respects. 
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City  Charter 

The  Board  of  Health,  Board  of  Public  Works,  and  Fire 
Commission,  consisting  of  three  members  each,  and  the  City 
Marshal  are  appointed  by  the  Mayor.  The  city  clerk  and 
the  city  treasurer  are  elected  by  the  people.  The  members  of 
the  School  Committee  are  also  elected  directly  by  the  peo- 
ple, one  from  each  of  the  respective  wards  and  two  at-large. 
Assessors,  relief  commissioners,  water  commissioners,  the 
tax  collector,  and  city  auditor  are  chosen  by  the  aldermen. 

In  1896,  this  original  charter  was  drastically  revised  so 
that  all  administrative  affairs  were  vested  in  an  executive 
department  made  up  of  the  Mayor  and  Board  of  Aldermen. 
This  Board  of  Aldermen  consisted  of  14  members  elected 
at-large  and  seven  elected  from  seven  respective  wards  of 
the  city. 

Within  the  corporate  limits  as  established  in  1873,  the 
City  of  Holyoke  has  an  area  of  16.35  square  miles,  a  great- 
est east-west  measurement  of  5.12  miles  and  a  greatest 
north-south  measurement  of  4.75  miles.  It  has  7.06  miles  of 
river  frontage. 

Although  the  plans  for  a  town  hall  had  been  drawn  as 
early  as  1870,  the  actual  construction  of  the  municipal 
building  was  accomplished  under  the  newly  constituted  city 
government.  Thus  it  was  truly  a  City  Hall,  erected  under  the 
supervision  of  a  committee  consisting  of  William  Grover, 
Timothy  Merrick,  John  C.  Newton,  James  Doyle  and 
Charles  Ranlet. 

The  first  Mayor  of  the  new  city  was  William  B.  C.  Pear- 
sons, followed  by  Roswell  P.  Crafts  and  William  Whiting. 
Holyoke  took  its  politics  seriously  even  in  the  early  days. 
The  first  contest  between  Crafts  and  Pearsons  was  a  spirited 
one,  characterized  by  quite  a  little  name  calling.  The  Tran- 
script, even  then  the  leading  newspaper  of  the  city,  backed 
Pearsons  to  the  extent  of  columns  and  columns  of  editorial 
endorsement.  The  morning  after  election,  its  front  page  was 
given  over  for  the  most  part  to  the  cartoon  of  a  crowing 
rooster. 

Industrial  Growth 

With  the  expansion  of  manufacturing  Holyoke  was  also 
becoming  a  business  center.  The  products  made  in  Holyoke 
had  to  be  sold  and  the  people  who  earned  their  living  in 
Holyoke  became  customers  for  other  products  manufactured 
elsewhere.  By  1891  Holyoke  had  nine  banks  and  many 
stores.  Paper  mill  salesmen  were  quoted  as  earning  $8,000 
per  year  and  representatives  of  textile  firms  more. 

Whitin  who  had  bought  the  machine  shop  of  the  Hadley 
Falls  Company  found  himself  too  far  afield  from  his  manu- 
factory in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state  and  sold  out  his  Hol- 
yoke holding  in  1864.  A  group  of  four  or  five  of  the  original 
machinists  in  the  original  plant  raised  enough  money  to  buy 
the  shop  and  organize  the  Holyoke  Machine  Company.  But 
the  location  of  the  new  company  was  at  Main  and  Sargeant 


Streets,  not  down  by  the  dam.  And  the  purpose  was  to  make 
paper  mill  machinery  and  above  all  water  wheels.  Orders 
came  in  fast  for  new  paper  mill  and  textile  mill  equipment. 
From  the  beginning  there  was  a  demand  for  water  wheels. 
In  a  water  power  city  water  wheels  held  a  vital  place.  Sum- 
ner Whitten  was  to  become  the  directing  genius  of  this  en- 
terprise. For  many  years  the  company  was  just  a  group  of 
well  trained,  congenial  men  working  together.  Other  asso- 
ciated shops  worked  with  the  Holyoke  Machine  Company 
and  often  took  care  of  the  overflow  of  orders. 

The  drawing  of  wire  required  an  enormous  amount  of 
power  and  on  this  basis  alone  Holyoke  was  a  preferred  loca- 
tion. But  for  purposes  of  better  distribution  of  its  product 
the  largest  of  the  wire  mills  moved  to  Worcester  at  the  close 
of  the  war.  George  W.  Prentiss,  the  smaller  operator  chose 
to  remain  in  Holyoke.  The  company  made  money  and  Pren- 
tiss was  able  to  expand  his  activities  to  broom  wire,  card 
wire  for  textiles,  piano  wire  and  later  heavier  grades. 
Around  1920  the  company  developed  markets  in  South 
America.  Fayette  Read  later  directed  its  operation. 

The  metal  industries  gave  character  to  Holyoke  because 
they  were  Holyoke  owned  and  Holyoke  controlled.  They 
began  as  small  shops  and  they  represented  the  aspirations  of 
the  people  of  the  town.  Toward  the  end  of  the  century  these 
shops  had  a  mushroom  growth.  It  was  estimated  that  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century  there  were  in  Holyoke 
more  than  a  score  of  such  enterprises. 
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Up  until  the  late  part  of  the  century.  Holyoke  was  a  mill 
town.  People  who  worked  in  the  mills  66  to  74  hours  a  week 
had  little  time  for  socializing.  Much  of  the  other  work  that 
was  done  in  the  town  was  on  a  60  hour  per  week  basis. 
Housekeeping  and  household  chores  kept  the  housewives 
busy;  with  many  children.  There  was  always  church.  Those 
were  the  days  of  two  meetings  on  Sunday  and  a  prayer 
meeting  during  the  week  for  Protestants.  On  Sundays,  feast 
days  and  other  special  occasions  the  Catholics  went  to  Mass. 
There  were  also  many  fraternal  associations.  For  organized 
social  occasions  there  was  neither  the  time  nor  the  place.  So 
that  about  all  that  was  left  were  the  occasions  of  informal 
visiting. 

For  the  Catholics  the  church  was  not  only  a  religious 
sanctum  but  also  a  place  of  communication  and  solace  in 
time  of  tribulation.  The  relationship  between  the  Priest  and 
his  parish  was  close.  Beyond  this  there  was  within  the  Patch 
a  great  spirit  of  neighborliness  and  mutual  interdependence. 
In  the  summer  time  a  fine  commonalty  of  spirit  made  life 
more  tolerable.  A  spirit  of  clannishness  existed  in  the  segre- 
gated groups  of  French,  German,  and  Irish  living  in  their 
selected  areas.  The  Protestants  too  kept  largely  to  them- 
selves. Even  within  the  Protestant  segment  of  the  popu- 
lation grouping  and  identification  was  largely  according  to 
church.  It  was  not  until  the  mid  eighties  that  social 
stratification  began  to  appear. 

Early  Education 

Education  in  these  early  schools  was  of  a  simple  nature  to 
fit  the  needs  of  a  people  who  tended  their  farms,  kept  their 
homes,  and  brought  up  their  children  within  limited  hori- 
zons. Life  in  Ireland  Parish  was  simple  and  direct.  Horses, 
cows,  sheep,  hay,  rye  and  barley  were  the  concern  of  liveli- 
hood. Enjoyments  were  of  the  homely,  rustic  kind.  Indepen- 
dent subsistence  was  the  premise  of  each  farmstead.  Educa- 
tion of  the  times  reflected  the  simplicity  of  this  life. 

A  Massachusetts  school  law  of  1780  required  towns  hav- 
ing a  hundred  and  fifty  or  more  families  to  maintain  a 
grammar  school.  Ireland  Parish  created  such  a  school  in 
1818.  For  many  years  this  single  grammar  school  sufficed 
for  the  whole  area. 

At  mid-century  workers  by  the  thousand  came  to  Ireland 
Parish  to  work  in  the  newly  constructed  mills.  Overnight  the 
New  England  village  became  an  industrial  town  and  within 
a  generation  the  industrial  town  became  a  city.  This  was  the 
phenomenal  growth  period  which  constituted  the  formative 
era  of  the  Holyoke  educative  system. 

Records  of  the  Holyoke  School  Committee  which  was 
created  at  this  time  show  nine  school  districts  and  thirteen 
schools.  There  were  five  hundred  and  thirty-seven  scholars 
and  attendance  was  poor.  Great  stress  was  laid  upon  the 
quality  of  teachers.  Energy,  character,  ability  in  discipline, 
and  aptness  to  teach  were  held  indispensable  qualities  in  a 
teacher.  Parents  were  urged  to  show  interest  in  education  by 
visiting  the  schools.  Successes  and  failures  of  various  teach- 
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ers  were  written  up  in  the  town  report  for  all  to  read. 

Holyoke  High  School  was  established  in  1852  with  Ste- 
phen Holman  as  preceptor.  Holman  was  an  able  man,  "who 
quickened  the  dull,  strengthened  the  feeble,  and  restrained 
the  impetuous."  School  kept  for  a  time  in  the  Gallaudet 
block  on  High  Street  and  then  moved  to  the  Chapin  block 
at  the  corner  of  Race  and  Dwight.  Here  was  Parsons  Hall 
where  graduation  exercises  were  held  for  many  years.  In 
1862  a  new  high  school  was  built,  the  Elm  Street  School. 

The  new  high  school  offered  two  courses  leading  to  diplo- 
mas; a  thorough  course  of  two  years  in  "English  Branches," 
constituting  a  practical  business  preparation,  and  a  four- 
year  course  in  the  classics  which  prepared  for  college.  College 
preparation  still  consisted  of  the  study  of  Latin,  Greek, 
Mathematics,  and  French.  Instruction  in  English  as  a  lan- 
guage and  literature  was  not  to  begin  until  1891. 

Graduates  of  the  town  grammar  school  were  carefully 
examined  as  to  their  fitness  to  enter  the  senior  school.  Tests 
were  given  in  the  chief  grammar  school  subjects,  geography, 
history,  grammar,  and  arithmetic.  Sample  questions  were: 
"Name  the  political  divisions  of  South  America."  "What 
discoveries  were  made  by  John  Cabot  and  Sebastian?" 
"What  is  case?"  "Decline  Who,  He,  It,  Boy."  "Divide  10  by 
%."  Grammar  school  masters  exercised  a  wide  constructive 
influence  upon  the  people  of  the  community.  Outstanding 
among  them  down   through  the  years,   Hiram  Bartlett 
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("Daddy")  Lawrence,  John  A.  Callahan,  William  E.  Judd. 
and  John  J.  Lynch  were  to  write  their  impress  indelibly  in 
the  Holyoke  life  and  spirit. 

Enrichment  of  curriculum  appeared  in  this  formative  pe- 
riod, to  be  carried  forward  by  succeeding  educators  from 
generation  to  generation.  Two  pioneer  superintendents  con- 
tributed powerfully  to  early  Holyoke  education,  E.  S.  Kirt- 
land  who  served  during  the  seventies  and  brought  about  the 
construction  of  many  needed  school  buildings,  and  Preston 
W.  Search  who  stressed  the  importance  of  the  individual 
pupil  and  set  up  the  high  professional  standards  now  main- 
tained by  Holyoke  teachers.  Interesting  and  useful  subjects 
were  added  from  time  to  time  to  make  education  more  vital 
in  the  lives  of  the  pupils. 

In  1870  a  state  law  became  applicable  to  Holyoke  requir- 
ing free  instruction  in  industrial  or  mechanical  drawing  for 
persons  fifteen  years  of  age,  in  day  or  evening  schools.  At 
the  same  time  the  committee  voted  that  "Music  being  an 
important  branch  of  education  .  .  .  both  music  and  drawing 
be  taught."  Soon  the  high  school  basement  was  converted 
for  use  as  a  Chemistry  laboratory.  As  the  importance  of 
health  and  physical  education  came  to  be  realized,  Holyoke 
employed  the  first  calisthenics  instructor  to  be  employed  in 
New  England.  Drawing  and  penmanship  came  in  for  in- 
creased emphasis.  Gradually  there  emerged  a  kind  of  edu- 
cation fitted  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  children  of  the  com- 
munity. 

Just  before  the  end  of  the  19th  century,  the  high  school 
moved  into  the  building  on  Pine  Street.  Education  for  Holy- 
oke as  we  know  it  today  began  to  take  shape.  Courses  in 
Manual  Training,  fine  and  industrial  arts,  domestic  arts  and 
sciences  were  provided.  A  commercial  department  was  es- 
tablished signalling  the  definite  beginning  of  vocational 
education.  Facilities  were  extended  for  athletic  and  physical 
education  by  the  construction  of  the  gymnasium  and  swim- 
ming pool.  An  extensive  playground  system  was  projected. 
The  Vocational  School  was  created  to  provide  apprentice- 
ship training  in  the  skilled  trades.  Patrick  J.  Garvey  founded 
the  Evening  High  School  which  he  was  to  direct  for  so 
many  years.  In  recent  times  curriculum  enrichment  has 
come  into  full  flower  with  the  creation  of  courses  in  House- 
hold Economics  and  Homemaking,  practical  business  train- 
ing, music,  dramatic  arts,  speech,  applied  science,  journal- 
ism, driver  education,  and  distributive  occupations.  The 
Holyoke  High  School  Band  founded  by  Fred  Grady  and 
now  directed  by  Edward  Nowak  is  a  source  of  constant 
pride  to  the  city. 

Two  nationwide  movements  have  influenced  the  character 
of  Holyoke  education.  One  was  the  reorganization  of  school 
systems  with  reference  to  the  creation  of  junior  high  schools 
for  children  of  early  adolescent  age.  The  other  was  the 
democratization  of  the  high  school  with  the  passage  of  laws 
compelling  children  to  remain  in  school  up  to  the  age  of  six- 
teen. Both  movements  have  had  powerful  results  in  helping 
the  schools  to  serve  the  community.  The  creation  of  the  ju- 
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nior  high  school  gave  to  boys  and  girls  in  the  seventh, 
eighth,  and  ninth  grades  a  curriculum  fitted  to  their  needs. 
It  permitted  pupils  to  explore  along  the  lines  of  their  inter- 
ests and  aptitudes.  It  laid  the  groundwork  for  preparation 
for  life  and  life  work.  It  provided  specialized  teaching.  The 
passage  of  the  compulsory  school  age  laws  made  of  the  high 
school  a  great  peoples'  school. 

The  Press 

Whereas  the  fife  of  Baptist  Village  had  been  slow-going 
and  direct,  that  of  the  young  City  of  Holyoke  became  com- 
plex, many-sided,  kaleidoscopic.  A  city  is  such  a  highly  or- 
ganized structure,  with  a  myriad  of  interrelated  parts  and  a 
great  maze  of  interdependent  associations.  Growth  in  one 
area  often  necessitates  expansions  or  contraction  in  others. 
Cause  and  effect  relationships  are  many  and  diverse.  Crime 
may  be  bred  of  poor  housing;  ill  health  engendered  of 
unemployment;  a  flowering  culture  resultant  from  leisure. 

In  a  society  of  free  people,  where  a  citizenry  undertakes 
to  rule  itself,  group  enlightenment  is  a  pre-requisite  to  intel- 
ligent group  action.  The  greater  the  body  politic  and  the 
more  complex  and  heterogeneous  its  composition,  the 
greater  the  need  for  reliable  information.  Mighty  is  the 
power  of  the  press;  imperative  its  function. 
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The  Hampden  Freeman  first  saw  the  light  of  day  on  a 
frosty  morning  of  September,  1849.  William  Morgan  and 
James  D.  Henderson  owned  it.  W.  B.  C.  Pearsons,  the 
young  attorney,  wrote  the  editorials.  The  paper  appeared  on 
the  streets  every  Friday  morning,  but  folded  up  after  several 
years. 

Then  followed  the  "Weekly  Mirror,"  by  Myron  C.  Pratt, 
who  went  to  war  in  1861,  leaving  it  to  extinction.  The  Albee 
brothers  revived  the  "Mirror"  in  1863,  and  sold  it  to  Burt 
and  Lyman  of  Springfield,  who  changed  the  name  to  the 
"Transcript."  The  paper  then  passed  through  several  hands, 
finally  becoming  the  property  of  Loomis  and  Dwight.  W.  G. 
Dwight  bought  out  Loomis  in  1888,  and  thus  the  paper 
came  into  possession  of  the  Dwight  family  where  it  has 
remained  ever  since. 

W.  G.  Dwight  and  his  talented  wife  directed  the  paper 
until  his  death  in  1930. 

Mrs.  William  G.  Dwight  played  an  important  part  in 
guiding  the  destinies  of  the  Transcript.  Her  facile  pen  and 
her  unceasing  capacity  for  hard  work,  her  inherent  honesty 
and  great-hearted  interest  in  people  gave  to  Holyoke  a  stel- 
lar brand  of  journalism  over  the  many  years.  The  Transcript 
has  played  a  powerful  part  in  keeping  Holyoke  a  well- 
governed  city.  Arthur  Ryan,  business  manager  of  the  Tran- 
script, through  long  years  earned  a  place  of  solid  respect 
among  the  people  of  the  city. 

At  the  77th  commencement  of  the  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts President  Baker  read  the  following  citation  in  con- 
ferring upon  Mrs.  Dwight  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Humane  Letters: 

"Mrs.  Minnie  Ryan  Dwight,  sincere  friend,  aggressive 
educator,  successful  editor.  Your  long  years  of  service  to 
Holyoke,  to  Hampden  County  and  to  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts  have  brought  high  ideals  and  better  living  to 
the  many  whose  lives  you  have  influenced.  Your  constant 
goal  has  been  to  serve  your  community,  to  enrich  the  oppor- 
tunities for  women,  to  promote  the  welfare  of  all  the  people. 
You  have  served  unselfishly  in  the  promoting  of  equal 
suffrage  for  women,  of  the  Girl  Scout  movement,  women's 
clubs,  the  Hampden  County  Improvement  League,  the  State 
Committee  on  National  Defense,  and  the  Women's  Advi- 
sory Council  of  the  University  of  Massachusetts. 

"Whenever  there  has  been  individual  need  or  an  emer- 
gency organization  task  to  be  accomplished,  the  people  have 
looked  to  you  for  energetic  assistance  and  wise  and  kindly 
guidance." 

From  The  Hampden  Freeman 

November  2,  1850 
Pursuant  to  a  call  for  a  meeting  of  the  people  of  Holyoke, 
who  were  in  favor  of  sustaining  a  Course  of  Lectures  in  this 
place,  for  the  ensuing  winter,  a  respectable  number  of  our 
citizens  met  at  Chapin's  Hall  last  Tuesday  evening,  and 
made  choice  of  the  following  named  gentlemen  to  act  as  a 
Committee  in  forming  an  institute  and  procuring  lectures, 
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viz.,  C.  H.  Branscomb,  Esq.,  Mr.  Hutchinson,  Mr.  J.  Ken- 
dall, W.  B.  C.  Pearsons,  Esq.,  and  W.  H.  Carter.  The  object 
of  the  meeting,  as  we  understand  it,  is  to  form  a  corporate 
body  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  41st  Chapter  of  the 
Revised  Statutes,  for  the  purpose  of  Mutual  improvement 
and  the  promotion  of  common  education. 

May  18,  1850 

A  third  block  of  12  boarding  houses  belonging  to  the 
Hadley  Falls  Co.,  is  rapidly  progressing  toward  completion, 
and  a  fourth  block  of  the  same  size  has  been  commenced. 
—The  fishing  season  has  commenced  in  good  earnest.  On 
Thursday  last,  1,400  shad  were  caught  in  the  Connecticut 
opposite  this  place. 

—Counterfeit  fives  of  the  Iron  Bank,  at  Falls  Village,  Conn., 
are  in  circulation. 

—The  long  undisturbed  waters  of  the  Connecticut  river  were 
startled  on  Tuesday,  by  the  arrival  of  the  steamboat  Fashion 
from  Hartford.  She  landed  at  the  foot  of  State  St., 
Springfield. 

—Surely,  this  is  rare  for  January.  Mr.  J.  H.  Thorp  of  North- 
ampton, brought  into  our  office,  on  Thursday,  a  living  black 
snake,  four  feet  in  length,  and  four  inches  round,  which  he 
had  picked  up  under  a  ledge  near  Mount  Tom.  Probably 
his  "snakeship"  had  ventured  out  to  look  at  the  sun. 
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January  3,  1852 
-The  dam  of  the  Hadley  Falls  Company,  at  this  place,  was, 
at  this  writing,  receiving  the  most  severe  trial  it  can  or  will 
be  subjected  to.  The  ice,  which  has  been  accumulating  in 
the  river  for  miles  above,  broke  loose  yesterday,  about  noon, 
and  marched  down  upon  us  in  a  solid  column,  presenting 
one  of  the  grandest  displays  ever  witnessed  by  the  spectators 
who  crowded  either  shore. 

—People  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  crossing  on  the  ice 
at  the  Williamsett  Ferry  for  the  past  two  weeks  should  begin 
to  be  a  little  cautious  how  they  venture  thereon,  as  we  learn 
that  a  team  broke  through,  a  day  or  two  since,  though  with- 
out any  serious  results.  The  ice  is  fast  wearing  away  at  this 
place,  since  the  commencement  of  this  moderate  weather, 
and  we  say,  again,  look  before  you  leap! 


August  3,  1850 
—Plans  of  Holyoke,  neatly  printed  on  letter  paper,  can  be 
obtained  at  Baker's  Book  Store  and  News  Room.  Persons 
sending  letters  abroad  will  find  it  a  very  convenient  way  of 
giving  their  friends  an  idea  of  the  "new  City." 
—Mr.  Joseph  Butler,  Maple  St.,  has  for  sale  a  new  article  of 
liquid  blacking,  said  to  be  first  rate  for  polishing  understand- 
ings-try it. 

—The  anniversary  of  Mount  Holyoke  Female  Seminary  was 
celebrated  Thursday  last,  and  the  exercises  gave  much  satis- 
faction to  those  attending.  The  singing  in  the  church  was 
very  fine  with  the  exception  of  the  last  piece,  which  was 
murdered  by  reason  of  the  insufficient  accompaniment, 
which  threw  the  solo  singer  out  of  her  time.  There  were  34 
pupils  in  the  graduating  class,  and  the  whole  number  in  the 
school  amounts  to  224. 


The  Fire  Department 


In  the  very  early  days  of  the  department's  history,  from 
1851  to  the  middle  1870's,  membership  on  the  lists  of  volun- 
teer companies  was  attained  as  much  through  social  amenity 
as  through  reckless  courage— or  so  it  appears  after  finding 
the  following  names  among  the  first  records:  C.  W.  Ranlet, 
Edwin  A.  Whiting,  William  S.  Loomis,  W.  B.  C.  Pearsons, 
Stuart  Chase,  Edwin  Chase,  Dr.  A.  B.  Clarke,  R.  P.  Crafts, 
W.  G.  Ham,  Charles  Ely,  L.  P.  Bosworth,  W.  A.  Judd,  A. 
Higginbottom,  Dr.  Tuttle,  Clarence  Farrington,  Edward  G. 
Whiting,  and  many  others  whose  names  have  become  a 
permanent  part  of  our  Holyoke  annals.  There  is  no  doubt 
but  that  the  social  aspects  of  fire  department  membership 
played  an  important  part  in  luring  prominent  citizens  to 
volunteer.  After  all,  there  was  no  pay  in  it,  and  there  had  to 
be  something  to  attract  men  to  service.  An  extract  from  the 
records  of  Reliance  No.  1,  Holyoke's  first  steam  fire  engine 
company,  dated  August  5th,  1866,  sheds  a  little  light  on  the 
activities  of  fire  companies  when  not  taken  up  with  fire 
fighting: 


"Met  at  house  at  5  a.m.  Every  member  present.  Took  the 
machine  to  car  and  loaded  it— were  met  by  band  at  depot. 
Took  6  o'clock  train  and  arrived  in  Springfield  at  6:40  a.m. 

"Formed  in  procession  at  9  a.m.  and  were  reviewed  on 
Court  Square— Marched  all  over  Springfield  and  took  dinner 
at  Cooley's  Hotel. 

"Formed  again  at  2  p.m.  and  drew  lots  for  play— Got  the 
third  turn  and  won  the  first  prize  of  seventy-five  dollars 
playing  208  feet,  6  inches.  Came  home  on  the  7  p.m.  train 
highly  satisfied  with  the  day's  doings.  Met  at  rooms  upon 
arriving  home  and  voted  that  the  money  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  treasurer.  Meeting  dismissed. 

"W.  Henry  Sisson,  Clerk." 

The  Contests 

One  of  the  objects  of  the  contests  at  the  musters  of  the 
hand  engine  companies  was  to  determine  the  company 
which  could  throw  the  longest  stream  of  water.  A  stream  of 
water  was  pumped  by  hand  from  the  machine  and  directed 
along  a  strip  of  heavy  paper.  The  last  drop  of  water  far- 
thest out  on  the  throw  was  marked  and  measured  and  the 
longest  throw  won  a  trophy  or  money  prize  for  the  winning 
company.  The  hand  engines  operated  in  a  manner  not  un- 
like that  of  handcars  on  a  railroad.  To  pump  them  was  very 
hard  work. 

One  of  these  companies,  the  famous  "Dude  Fire  Com- 
pany," the  first  hook  and  ladder  organization,  made  it  a  cus- 
tom to  parade  in  top  hat  and  white  kid  gloves.  These  men 
were  no  slouches  when  it  came  to  dressing  for  their  annual 
musters.  The  musters  were  in  the  nature  of  tournaments  at 
which  the  firemen  paraded  their  equipment  and  demon- 
strated their  ability  and  stamina  in  handling  their  apparatus. 
Believing  that  appearance  might  help  their  cause  they  voted 
at  a  meeting  held  June  6,  1871  to  wear  spats,  four  o'clock 
broad-brimmed  hats,  white  gloves,  dress  coats,  rosettes,  and 
to  carry  canes.  The  men  were  proud  of  their  station  in  the 
community. 

The  annual  banquets,  which  were  held  after  the  muster, 
offered  the  members  an  opportunity  to  be  merry.  At  one 
such  occasion  they  took  great  joy  in  presenting  an  enormous 
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leather  medal  to  the  member  of  the  company  who  had  been 
the  most  conscientious  in  his  efforts  to  keep  his  boots  well 
polished  over  a  period  of  two  years.  In  1873  this  company 
changed  its  name  to  the  Rescue  Hook  and  Ladder  Com- 
pany and  voted  to  buy  the  members  new  badges  of  solid 
silver.  Very  properly  this  company  came  to  be  known  as 
"The  Dudes". 

The  Holyoke  Fire  Department  has  a  colorful  history,  par- 
ticularly in  the  early  days.  The  first  fire  station  was  pur- 
chased from  the  Hadley  Falls  Company  in  1851  and  with 
this  purchase  the  new  Ireland  Parish  took  over  responsibility 
for  protecting  life  and  property  against  fire.  One  hand  en- 
gine was  purchased  from  the  Hadley  Falls  Company  at  the 
time.  When  used  at  fires,  this  engine  was  manned  by  the 
sixty  members  of  the  volunteer  company  which  sponsored  it 
and  such  other  individuals  as  could  be  pressed  into  service. 
The  pumping  was  hard  and  the  men  could  not  work  very 
long  at  a  time. 

Hand  engines  could  throw  a  one  inch  stream  of  water 
over  200  feet.  The  steam  engines  which  were  purchased  la- 
ter could  throw  a  one  and  one  quarter  stream  about  the 
same  distance  but  with  much  more  noise  and  smoke.  "Our 
Fire  Department  included  mechanic,  banker,  lawyer,  doctor, 
manufacturer,  deacon  and  laborer;  and  all  gave  their  ser- 
vices gratuitiously  from  December  1850  to  1874."  Hand  en- 
gines were  used  to  fight  the  fire  at  the  Exchange  Block  in 
1870. 

In  1864  a  new  fire  station  was  built  on  High  Street  across 
the  street  from  the  present  Transcript  Building.  Two  years 
later  the  first  steam  engine  was  purchased  for  the  town  and 
stationed  here.  This  was  known  as  Reliance  Station.  A  sec- 
ond steam  fire  engine  was  purchased  in  1870  and  placed  at 
South  Holyoke  near  the  corner  of  Main  and  Sargeant 
Streets,  a  little  south  of  the  present  South  Holyoke  Station. 

In  1874  a  chemical  hand  engine  was  purchased  and  lo- 
cated at  Crafts  Tavern  where  a  company  was  organized  to 
handle  it.  At  the  same  time  the  Dexter  Hose  Company  was 
organized  in  Elmwood  and  located  headquarters  in  a  barn 
on  the  old  Ball  lot  on  Northampton  Street,  where  a  hose 
cart  and  chemical  engine  had  already  been  placed.  The 
Crafts  Tavern  Company  lasted  for  fifteen  years  and  the 
Elmwood  equipment  was  moved  to  the  present  station  on 
South  Street  in  1892,  then  a  new  building. 

The  Emerald  House  was  built  on  Chestnut  Street  on  the  lot 
now  occupied  by  the  Whiting  School  in  1880.  Four  years 
later  a  fire  station  was  also  built  at  the  corner  of  Hampden 
and  Canby  Streets.  The  old  Reliance  steamer  was  over- 
hauled and  put  back  into  service  here.  Horses  were  used  to 
pull  the  equipment,  particularly  the  steamers.  A  survey  by 
the  Insurance  Underwriters  made  in  1884  demanded  that 
the  horses  on  the  engines  be  kept  in  the  station  all  the  time 
and  not  worked  on  the  roads.  The  underwriters  also  insisted 
that  a  permanent  chief  be  appointed  and  that  a  new  light 
engine  be  purchased  to  replace  the  heavy  LaFrance  engine. 
The  purpose  of  the  recommendation  was  rapid  mobility. 


In  1885  Chief  Lynch  who  had  so  valiantly  distinguished 
himself  at  the  French  Church  fire  was  appointed  permanent 
chief.  Horses  were  purchased  for  the  three  steam  engines 
and  kept  at  the  respective  fire  stations.  A  new  fire  station 
was  built  on  High  Street  where  the  People's  Savings  Bank 
now  stands  later  to  be  replaced  by  the  present  one  on  Ma- 
ple Street.  The  Reliance  Hose  and  Engine  Company  and  the 
Hook  and  Ladder  Company  was  moved  to  this  location.  In 
1892  the  South  Holyoke  station  was  constructed  as  it  is 
known  today. 


Chief  John  T.  Lynch 


In  all,  nine  steam  engines  were  purchased  for  the  Depart- 
ment and  distributed  around  the  city  during  the  first  era  of 
fire  fighting.  In  1893  the  first  two  horse-drawn  chemical  en- 
gines were  acquired  and  in  1900  the  first  horse-drawn  hook 
and  ladder  was  purchased  for  the  Elmwood  station.  The  first 
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piece  of  motorized  equipment  acquired  by  the  Holyoke  Fire 
Department  was  a  motor  vehicle  for  the  exclusive  use  of 
Chief  John  J.  Lynch.  It  was  probably  meant  as  a  token  of 
appreciation  to  the  chief,  again  for  his  heroism  in  the 
French  Church  fire.  The  stories  were  told  often  how  he  went 
back  into  the  burning  church  fifteen  or  twenty  times,  his 
comrades  covering  him  with  streams  of  water,  and  thereby 
saved  many  lives. 

The  queer  looking  Hartford-made  machine  was  one  of 
the  first  motor  cars  used  in  the  country  by  a  fire  department. 
It  replaced  a  very  fine  horse  that  Chief  Lynch  had  used;  a 
horse  that  promptly  ran  away  from  its  new  owner.  In  fact 
the  acquisition  of  the  new  motor  car  was  beset  with  troubles 
from  the  very  first.  The  horses  always  beat  it  to  the  fire. 
Sometimes  it  became  temperamental  and  just  would  not  go. 
The  final  ignominy  came  when  it  ran  into  a  tree  and  had  to 
be  dragged  home  on  a  stoneboat.  After  this  the  chief  tried 
to  buy  his  old  horse  back. 

The  passing  of  the  horse  from  the  department  took  away 
from  Holyoke  a  real  touch  of  romance.  In  all  Holyoke's  his- 
tory there  has  been  no  more  colorful  action  than  that  of  a 
three-horse  hitch  galloping  to  a  fire  at  breakneck  speed  over 
cobblestone  roads,  the  driver  and  firemen  clinging  precari- 
ously to  their  seats  and  trying  to  don  their  oilskins;  with  a 
long  trail  of  black  smoke  trailing  out  behind,  and  a  dog  or 
two  trying  to  head  off  the  progression.  The  horses  were  the 
center  of  the  attraction;  intelligent,  sensitive,  well-trained, 
beautiful.  They  seemed  almost  human  in  their  efforts  to 
help  their  masters.  Even  in  their  stalls  at  the  firehouse  they 
were  alert,  sensitive,  ready.  Small  boys  loved  to  be  on  hand 
for  the  quarter  strokes  at  noon  and  evening  to  see  them  turn 
around  in  their  stalls  to  be  ready  for  the  harness.  To  see 
them  prance  out  of  their  stalls  and  into  position  for  the  har- 


ness to  drop  in  the  case  of  a  real  fire  call;— that  was  an  un- 
forgettable sight.  The  small  boys  who  lived  near  the  fire  sta- 
tions often  knew  the  horses  by  name. 

In  later,  more  recent  days  great  conflagrations  occur  with 
all  too  common  frequency.  In  the  early  days  of  the  town 
and  city,  a  great  fire  was  an  historical  event.  One  of  these 
great  early  fires  was  that  which  caused  the  destruction  of  the 
Second  Baptist  Church.  The  church  was  built  in  1855  and 
was  rated  one  of  the  finest  in  the  state.  The  fire  which  oc- 
curred in  1863  was  set,  and  the  person  who  was  responsible 
put  small  stones  in  the  hose  pipe  which  retarded  the  putting 
out  of  water.  At  the  time  of  the  Exchange  Block  fire  a  high 
wind  was  blowing  and  the  firemen  were  virtually  helpless  in 
the  path  of  the  spreading  flames.  The  hotel  Ingleside  was 
burned  July  25,  1875  at  a  loss  of  $150,000.  The  most  expen- 
sive of  the  early  fires  was  that  at  the  Holyoke  Envelop 
Works  on  Sunday,  January  22,  1888.  The  loss  was  evaluated 
at  $325,000.  But  Holyoke  was  rather  fortunate  in  not  having 
any  sweeping  destructive  fires  until  well  into  the  present 
century. 

The  Holyoke  Fire  Department  had  many  strong,  colorful 
men  who  brought  vigor  and  efficacy  to  the  task  of 
firefighting.  Their  work  was  of  a  dangerous  nature,  always 
in  emergency.  A  blazing  conflagration  on  a  cold  winter's 
night  is  something  to  inspire  dread  among  most  ordinary 
householders.  The  firefighter  must  steel  himself  to  cope  with 
it  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Some  aspects  of  the  Holyoke  situation  were  favorable  to 
fire  control.  From  the  beginning  plenty  of  water  was  avail- 
able from  the  town  reservoir,  or  the  canals,  or  the  river. 
Later  water  was  brought  from  Ashley  Ponds  through  pipes 
and  distributed  in  pipes  citywide.  Equipment,  simple  at  first 
saw  improvement  with  the  years.  The  entire  department  was 
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motorized  by  1922.  The  old  leather  hose  with  its  requisite  of 
endless  care  was  superseded  by  the  modern  rubber  and  fibre 
hose  with  superior  performance.  Fire  laws  and  fire-hazard 
supervision  by  the  state  have  helped  to  cut  down  the  inci- 
dence of  fires.  Lately  the  trend  has  reversed. 

Early  Holyoke  history  of  the  Fire  Department  mentions 
Captain  Shelley  and  Tim  Harrington.  Captain  Frank  H. 
Shelley  served  the  department  63  years.  He  was  appointed 
in  1876  and  retired  in  1939.  It  is  said  that  he  studied 
firefighting  from  a  scientific  point  of  view,  particularly  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  relationship  between  fire  extinguish- 
ment and  water  pressure.  He  is  given  credit  for  inventing  or 
improving  the  six  cellar  pipes,  long  pipe  attachments  which 
were  pushed  into  a  cellar  when  the  men  could  not  enter. 
These  pipes  were  so  lengthened  by  Captain  Shelley  that  the 
men  could  stand  at  a  distance  and  play  water  on  a  fire. 

"Tim"  Harrington  was  almost  a  lengendary  figure.  "Tim" 
was  recognized  as  the  greatest  driver  of  fire  apparatus  that 
department  or  any  department  had  ever  known.  His  exploits 
were  celebrated;  including  the  one  when  he  drove  the  fire 
truck  down  the  Dwight  Street  Sidewalk  to  great  fire  at  the 
Chemical  in  1888.  He  loved  horses,  and  made  them  act 
almost  as  though  they  were  human.  In  rain  or  shine,  heat  or 
cold,  or  any  set  of  conditions  "Tim"  Harrington  was  perfect 
master  of  his  apparatus  and  his  horses.  In  the  early  days  he 
was  adept  at  getting  his  horses  off  the  road,  over  to  the  sta- 
tion, hitched  to  the  fire  engine,  and  going  to  the  fire.  The 
horses,  after  working  most  of  the  day  on  the  road,  would 
gallop  to  the  fire  as  though  their  life  depended  upon  it. 

The  final  parade  of  the  Holyoke  Fire  Department  oc- 
curred on  October  7,  1887.  On  this  day,  gathered  together  in 
one  place  and  at  one  time  were  all  the  fire-fighting  forces  of 
Holyoke;  the  machines,  the  equipment,  the  horses  and  men. 
"No  one  who  saw  the  men  and  the  apparatus  in  line,  the 
highly  trained  horses  and  general  attractiveness  of  the  pa- 
rade will  soon  forget  the  scene." 

The  Skinner  Mills 

On  May  16,  1874,  the  mountain  reservoir  located  in  the 
hollow  of  the  hills  north  of  the  town  of  Williamsburg  and 
built  by  the  mill  owners  of  Williamsburg  and  Northampton 
gave  way  before  the  accumulated  waters  of  a  spring  freshet. 
Within  30  minutes  the  towns  of  Williamsburg,  Skinnerville, 
Haydenville,  and  Leeds  had  been  wiped  out  of  existence. 
More  than  150  lives  were  lost  as  the  waters  swept  down  the 
valley,  and  more  than  a  million  dollars  worth  of  property 
destroyed. 

Although  only  four  persons  were  drowned  in  Skinnerville, 
the  silk  factory,  a  new  three-story  brick  building  130  feet 
long  and  30  feet  wide  and  equipped  with  the  newest  ma- 
chinery of  the  time;  was  engulfed  and  demolished  in  30  sec- 
onds. A  moment  later  an  older,  two-story  building  was  de- 
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stroyed.  With  these  buildings  went  the  largest  stock  of  silk 
that  the  company  had  ever  had  on  hand  at  one  time. 

The  following  Tuesday  the  Springfield  Republican  made 
this  comment  on  the  Skinnerville  disaster:  "The  ruin  of  Mr. 
Skinner's  property  is  a  matter  of  peculiar  hardship  and  re- 
gret. His  career  is  one  of  those  splendid  examples  of  strong, 
steady  development  of  a  business  and  reputation,  by  indus- 
try, earnestness,  and  honesty,  that  are  so  characteristic  of 
our  land.  Mr.  Skinner  came  from  England,  a  youth  without 
other  capital  than  his  pluck  and  native  force,  was  employed 
in  the  silk  mills  at  Northampton,  and  presently  moved  him- 
self and  his  fortunes  to  his  present  location  and  began  busi- 
ness for  himself  in  a  blacksmith  shop. 

He  had  built  this  handsome  factory  and  deservedly  pros- 
pered in  it,  and  a  few  years  ago  erected  a  spacious  and  ele- 
gant house  at  considerable  expense  and  furnished  and 
appointed  it  in  excellent  taste;  where  amid  his  delightful  fam- 
ily, he  seemed  as  enviably  situated  as  is  often  granted  to 
man.  He  has  simply  lost  here  the  results  of  an  honorable 
and  strenuous  lifetime,  and  has  to  start  anew,  with  the  valu- 
able capital  of  his  good  name  alone." 

In  1874,  William  Skinner  built  the  first  of  the  Skinner 
Mills  in  Holyoke.  In  the  new  start  he  was  aided  by  the  Holy- 
oke Water  Power  Company,  but  through  the  quick  resur- 
gence of  production  was  able  to  hold  the  market  for  his 
Usquomonk  product  and  within  a  decade  emerged  as  one  of 
the  leading  silk  and  satin  manufacturers  of  America.  For 
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more  than  half  a  century  Skinner  Satins  connoted  the  finest 
tradition  in  American  Manufacture  as  well  as  the  finest 
American  product  in  the  Satin  field.  Skinner  Mills  were  the 
first  in  America  to  adopt  the  practice  of  weaving  the  Skin- 
ner name  into  the  selvage  of  their  satin  as  a  means  of 
identification. 

The  Skinner  family  has  always  shown  a  friendly  interest 
in  the  social  well-being  and  economic  sufficiency  of  the 
people  of  Holyoke.  Shortly  after  the  death  of  the  founder  of 
the  mills  family  members  set  up  the  Skinner  Coffee  House 
in  his  memory,  a  place  where  workers  could  obtain  nourish- 
ing food  at  nominal  cost,  and  find  wholesome  recreational, 
social,  and  educational  opportunity.  For  two  generations 
this  institution  was  maintained  as  a  private  Skinner  charity. 

During  his  lifetime  Joseph  A.  Skinner  made  large  contri- 
butions to  the  neighboring  Mount  Holyoke  College.  The 
family  also  built  the  beautiful  Skinner  Chapel  adjunctive  to 
the  Second  Congregational  Church.  After  the  first  World 
War  Miss  Belle  Skinner  contributed  large  sums  of  money 
for  the  reconstruction  of  Hatton-Chattel,  a  village  destroyed 
by  the  Germans  in  their  invasion  of  France.  The  Public  Li- 


brary has  been  aided  by  Skinner  generosity. 

Skinner  Mills  for  years  were  operated  under  the  direction 
of  William  Hubbard  and  William  Skinner,  II,  third  genera- 
tion descendants  of  the  original  William  Skinner  who 
founded  the  family  industry. 

The  Lyman  Mills  prospered  according  to  the  fluctuations 
of  the  textile  market  down  through  the  years.  At  the  turn  of 
the  century  it  had  a  capitalization  of  $1,470,000,  hired  300 
males  and  over  a  thousand  women  with  a  monthly  payroll 
of  $28,000  in  the  manufacture  of  almost  4,000,000  pounds  of 
sheeting,  shirt  material,  drilling  and  print  cloth.  There  came 
a  day,  after  the  turn  of  the  century  when,  with  competition 
cutting  profits  and  other  competing  mills  looking  to  the 
south  the  directors  of  the  Lyman  Mills  decided  to  liquidate; 
but  that  was  after  sixty  years  or  more  of  successful  opera- 
tion. 

The  Hadley  Thread  Company  which  had  been  organized 
in  1863,  employed  700  workers  with  a  weekly  pay  roll  of 
$4,900  in  1891  and  produced  1,500,000  pounds  of  various 
kinds  of  thread,  warps  and  spool  cotton.  At  the  same  time 
the  Merrick  Thread  Company  employing  $750,000  of  capital 
stock  employed  1,125  workers  with  a  monthly  payroll  of 
$31,000  in  the  manufacture  of  spool  cottons  and  fine  yarns 
while  the  Beebe  Weber  Company,  employing  150  workers 
with  a  payroll  of  $4,500  per  month  produced  300,000  yards 
of  cassimeres  and  doeskins. 

Germania  Mills  with  a  capital  stock  of  $300,000  and  em- 
ploying 300  workers,  mostly  men,  with  a  payroll  of  $9,000  in 
1891  manufactured  225,000  yards  of  beavers,  castors,  over- 
coatings and  suitings.  The  Springfield  Blanket  Company, 
employing  400  workers  and  a  capitalization  of  $150,000  with 
a  payroll  of  $8,000  monthly  turned  out  an  enormous  quan- 
tity of  horse  blankets. 

Two  late  comers,  The  William  Skinner  and  Sons  and  the 
Farr  Alpaca  Company  contributed  powerfully  to  the  pros- 
perity of  the  Holyoke  Community  around  the  turn  of  the 
century.  Both  were  late  comers  on  the  Holyoke  scene,  begin- 
ning operations  in  1874.  Both  prospered  for  many  years. 
The  Farr  Alpaca,  with  $300,000  capital  stock  and  a  monthly 
payroll  of  $32,000  hired  1,000  employees  and  produced 
6,000,000  yards  of  dress  goods  per  year,  largely  worsteds.  Wil- 
liam Skinner  and  Sons  employed  500  workers  with  a  weekly 
payroll  of  $4,000  in  the  manufacture  of  3,600  pounds  of  sat- 
in sleeve  linings,  serges,  silk,  mohair  braids,  twists  and  sew- 
ing silk.  Then  there  were  two  other  smaller  mills.  Connor 
Brothers  with  350  workers  and  a  payroll  of  $9,000  turned 
out  350,000  yards  of  various  woolen  cassimeres,  "wool  ex- 
tracts, shoddy,  and  flocks."  The  Chadwick  and  Chadwick 
Company  manufactured  imitation  sealskins  and  employed 
fifty  workers  with  a  payroll  of  $2500.  The  aggregate  month- 
ly payrolls  of  all  of  these  textile  mills  in  Holyoke  in  1891 
was  $165,000  distributed  to  more  than  6,000  workers.  The 
value  of  the  total  production  of  these  mills  was  close  to 
$10,000,000,  one  million  dollars  less  than  the  total  produc- 
tion of  the  paper  mills. 
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Joseph  C.  Parsons 

Joseph  Clark  Parsons  was  the  founder  of  the  papermak- 
ing  industry  in  Holyoke.  Born  in  Northampton  in  1814,  he 
was  a  direct  descendent  of  Joseph  Parsons  who  witnessed  the 
execution  of  the  deed  granting  to  the  white  settlers  the 
Springfield  land  in  1836.  He  worked  in  a  drug  and  grocery 
business  in  Northampton  for  a  time  and  then  took  over  the 
management  of  the  Ames  Paper  Mill  in  Northampton  while 
he  moved  to  Agawam.  After  another  superintendency  in 
South  Hadley  he  purchased  a  paper  mill  in  Suffield  Connec- 
ticut and  converted  it  to  machine  production.  Thus  experi- 
enced he  came  to  Holyoke,  where  in  company  with  Aaron 
Bagg  of  West  Springfield  he  organized  the  Parsons  Paper 
Company  and  became  its  Treasurer. 

Parsons  was  a  quite,  soft-spoken  man  who  let  his  actions 
speak  instead  of  his  words.  He  shunned  publicity  and  was 
obstinate  in  his  ways.  In  Holyoke  he  put  into  operation  the 
largest  paper  mill  yet  to  operate  in  the  Connecticut  Valley. 
In  order  to  provide  a  market  for  his  product  he  sponsored 
an  envelope  company  that  soon  was  turning  out  120,000 
envelopes  a  day.  This  product  found  ready  acceptance  on 
the  American  market. 

Parsons  helped  organize  the  Third  National  Bank  of 
Springfield  and  became  its  President.  He  built  several  busi- 
ness blocks  in  Springfield  and  Holyoke.  In  his  later  years  he 
became  Director  of  the  Holyoke  Manilla  Paper  Company, 
The  Valley  Paper  Company  and  the  Farr  Alpaca;  and  in- 
corporator in  both  Holyoke  Savings  Banks  and  a  Director  of 
the  Hadley  Falls  National  Bank.  The  nominal  capital  stock 
of  the  Parsons  Paper  Company  was  never  increased,  but  the 
dividends  some  years  were  as  much  as  fifty  per  cent.  The 
stockholders  realized  huge  profits  on  their  investment.  It  was 
the  Parsons  operation  that  showed  the  way  to  other  paper 
mills  to  begin  to  manufacture  in  Holyoke.  The  Parsons  has 
been  associated  with  the  name  of  Bagg  ever  since  its  found- 
ing and  is  presently  directed  by  Edward  P.  Bagg  III. 

The  Newton  Brothers 

A  most  interesting  combination  in  the  ownership  and 
management  of  the  paper  mills  in  Holyoke  was  that  of  the 
Newton  Brothers;  four  in  number;  Daniel,  John,  Moses  and 
James  H.  Sometimes  they  worked  alone  and  sometimes  they 
worked  together.  When  they  worked  together  they  were  apt 
to  do  quite  well  for  themselves.  Daniel  and  John  were  the 
builders,  Moses  was  an  inventor,  and  James  H.  was  the  very 
shrewd  and  able  tactician  of  the  group.  With  the  machine 
papermaking  process  in  the  incipient  stage  there  was  plenty 
of  room  for  improvement.  The  Newtons,  particularly  Moses, 
made  many  improvements  in  the  papermaking  process, 
most  of  which  were  not  patented  but  put  to  use  in  the  mill. 
Competitors  often  copied  at  will.  The  Newtons  were  also 
shrewd  at  finding  uses  and  exploiting  the  byproducts  of 
papermaking. 


Daniel  and  John  were  the  builders.  They  came  down 
from  the  north  and  entered  into  Holyoke  competition  suc- 
cessfully, purchasing  the  old  Ely  lumber  mill  as  a  source  of 
material  supply.  There  was  also  some  kind  of  understanding 
with  the  Brick  Company.  Their  successful  role  was  that  of 
contractors  and  carpenters.  At  length  turning  to  paper  mill 
construction,  they  built  themselves  a  frame  mill  near  the  old 
swing-ferry  and  on  the  second  level  canal. 

It  was  probably  only  a  speculative  effort  in  mill  construc- 
tion. Mill  building  was  simple  and  direct,  involving  heavy 
timbers  and  planking,  of  which  the  brothers  had  plenty  and 
knew  how  to  put  together.  After  the  mill  was  completed, 
however,  possibly  because  a  sale  did  not  materialize,  the 
Newtons  went  into  the  papermaking  business  themselves. 
Their  project  was  the  Hampden  Paper  Company;  the  lum- 
bermen and  carpenters  were  making  paper;  and  from  the 
beginning  showed  a  profit.  The  first  product  of  the  Newtons 
was  paper  collars,  then  in  vogue  and  readily  saleable.  A 
Republican  tariff  on  imported  paper  products  may  have 
made  things  easier,  and  the  know-how  gained  from  running 
a  lumber  mill. 

W.  B.  C.  Pearsons 

In  the  first  days  of  the  city,  Holyoke  was  a  pretty  good 
place  to  live.  Mayor  W.  B.  C.  Pearsons  in  his  inaugural  ad- 
dress delivered  January  4,  1875  offered  the  following  com- 
ment, "During  the  year,  while  crime  and  disorder  have  run 
riot  in  many  parts  of  our  land,  general  good  order  and 
peace  have  here  prevailed;  while  victims  of  gaunt  famine 
cry  to  us  from  the  desolated  plains  of  the  west,  we  are  sur- 
rounded with  plenty  and  comfort;  while  pestilence  stalks  in 
other  communities,  as  it  did  here  in  other  years,  we  have 
this  year  no  record  of  its  desolations;  while  conflagrations 
have  spread  in  other  cities,  burning  up  the  young  and  aged 
while  pursuing  their  ordinary  avocations  in  high  walls  of 
stone,  we  have  had  no  serious  conflagrations,  and  no  loss  of 
life;  while  inactivity  in  business  has  prevailed  in  the  coun- 
try, we  have  been  flourishing  and  prosperous;  while  our 
near  neighbors  and  friends  suffered  in  the  floods  that  devas- 
tated the  beautiful  valley,  we  have  rested  in  peace  and  secu- 
rity." 

Mayor  Pearsons  did  well  perhaps  not  to  try  to  look  into 
the  future.  In  1857  the  whole  country  passed  through  a  seri- 
ous business  depression  ushered  in  by  the  bankers'  panic. 
Business  failures  were  widespread.  The  Hadley  Falls  Com- 
pany had  never  recovered  from  the  financial  loss  due  to  the 
failure  of  the  first  dam.  The  panic  of  1857  was  the  final 
blow  and  brought  its  demise.  The  company  went  into  re- 
ceivership and  all  of  its  assets  were  sold.  All  businesses  in 
Holyoke  were  vulnerable. 

By  the  turn  of  the  century  other  notable  industries  had 
earned  a  valuable  place  for  themselves  in  Holyoke.  Among 
the  larger  factors  were  the  Holyoke  Machine  Company,  the 
Deane  Steam  Pump  Company,  George  W.  Prentiss  and 
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Company,  Massachusetts  Screw  Company,  Henry  W.  Sey- 
mour Cutlery  Company,  Holyoke  Hydrant  Works,  D. 
Mackintosh  and  Sons  Company  and  the  Fourdrinier  Wire 
Works.  The  Connecticut  River  Lumber  Company  had  ex- 
panded its  operations  substantially. 

By  this  time  Holyoke  payrolls  had  reached  the  figure  of 
$5,000,000  and  the  total  product  had  a  value  of  close  to 
$20,000,000.  The  value  of  investments  in  paper  mills  and 
textile  mills  alone  was  more  than  $12,000,000.  Holyoke  had 
branched  out  in  its  production  and  now  its  offerings  in- 
cluded wire,  nuts  and  bolts,  cutlery,  steam  pumps,  water 
wheels,  water  hydrants,  lumber,  papermaking  machinery, 
and  papermaking  wire. 

Lot  Of  The  Worker 

One  of  the  cruel  aspects  of  life  in  the  early  city  was  the 
impersonal  use  of  labor  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
moment.  The  demand  for  textiles  fluctuated  widely  and 
when  the  orders  came  in  they  had  to  be  filled  immediately. 
This  entailed  hiring  sometimes  recklessly.  When  the  orders 
were  filled  and  the  mill  had  to  go  on  short  time  the  help 
newly  hired  was  let  go.  Except  in  a  few  mills  such  as  the 
Germania  there  was  no  full  time  employment.  There  was  no 
unemployment  insurance.  There  was  no  guaranteed  wage. 
There  was  no  fringe  benefits  except  for  the  privilege  of  free 
vaccination  for  those  who  had  not  had  smallpox.  In  regard 
to  stability  of  employment  the  mills  had  no  fixed  commit- 
ment. Labor  in  these  early  years  was  still  a  commodity  to  be 
bought  and  paid  for  when  needed  and  to  be  dispensed  with 
when  the  need  was  gone.  And  great  was  the  hardship  on  the 
people  occasioned  thereby. 

It  was  about  this  time  and  situation  that  Karl  Marx  wrote 
his  Das  Kapital;  failing  to  see  the  promise  of  a  future  in 
which  the  integration  of  mass  machine  production,  special- 
ized management,  the  accumulation  of  vast  amounts  of 
productive  capital  and  the  effectual  organization  of  the 
power  of  labor  would  give  the  American  people  the  highest 
standard  of  living  that  the  world  had  ever  known.  But  for 
the  time  and  the  situation  things  were  rough.  For  a  man  out 
of  work  and  his  family  there  little  help.  The  absentee  pro- 
prietors in  Boston  had  no  opportunity  to  witness  the  hard- 
ship of  the  unemployed.  Only  Jones  Davis,  Superintendent 
of  the  Lyman  Mills  protested  and  his  protest  was  without 
avail.  One  Timothy  Merrick  chose  to  come  to  Holyoke  to 
live  in  the  town  where  he  was  making  his  money.  He  mani- 
fested a  paternal  attitude  toward  his  help,  watching  over 
them  as  a  shepherd  over  his  flock.  August  Stursberg  showed 
a  like  interest  in  the  workers  in  the  Germania  Mills  and  of- 
ten arranged  work  stretchouts.  It  was  said  that  William 
Skinner  planned  to  provide  steady  employment.  But  this 
kind  of  solicitude  was  not  apparent  in  the  cotton  mills. 

One  of  the  first  efforts  at  labor  organization  occurred  in 
1884,  when  a  group  of  machine  tenders  and  beater  engi- 
neers created  a  society  with  the  intention  of  obtaining 
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shorter  hours  in  the  paper  mills.  The  society  was  called  Ea- 
gle Lodge.  What  it  wanted  most  was  respite  on  Saturday 
evening  or  early  Monday  morning  from  a  60-hour  week.  In 
this  it  failed,  but  out  of  failure  came  the  organization  of  the 
International  Brotherhood  of  Paper  Makers,  chartered  by 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  in  1893.  Weavers  in  the 
textile  mills  organized  in  1885,  but  had  no  real  controversy 
until  1899,  when  they  won  a  ten  per  cent  wage  boost  at  the 
Farr  Alpaca. 

The  Struggle  of  Labor 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  early  days  of  pick  and  shovel  la- 
bor, when  men  were  more  plentiful  than  jobs  and  bosses 
drove  their  workmen  with  the  admonition,  "Fill  your  shov- 
els or  fill  your  coats,"  to  the  present  day  of  labor  shortage 
when  a  good  workman  can  command  his  own  price.  The 
improvement  in  the  status  of  the  working  man  has  come 
about  as  a  result  of  many  factors;  curtailment  of  immigra- 
tion, effectual  labor  organization,  a  growing  social  con- 
science, the  universal  acceptance  of  the  principle  that  the 
laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire. 

The  contest  by  which  improvement  came  was  long  and 
earnest,  strewn  with  strikes  and  lockouts,  blacklists  and  in- 
junctions. An  interesting  feature  was  that  for  the  most  part 
it  was  without  too  much  bitterness,  characterized  by  cordial 
relations  between  employer  and  employed.  Holyoke  labor 
has  never  been  radical  or  of  destructive  nature.  Many  out- 
standing labor  leaders  during  the  last  half  century  have 
been  among  Holyoke's  most  respected  men.  Employers,  too, 
have  been  gentlemen. 
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John  McCormick  At  Work 


The  Water  Turbine 

A  basic  contributing  factor  in  the  growth  of  Holyoke  in- 
dustry toward  the  end  of  the  century  was  the  development 
of  the  water  turbine  by  John  B.  McCormick  in  his  workshop 
at  the  Jolly  Water  Wheel  Company  and  the  Holyoke  Ma- 
chine Company  in  lower  Holyoke.  The  water  turbine  of 
McCormick  improved  by  thirty  per  cent  the  mechanics 
of  transforming  the  potential  of  impounded  water  into  the 
energy  of  the  turning  wheel.  It  completely  replaced  the  ear- 
lier overshot  wheel  of  Jolly  manufacture  and  itself  became  a 
machine  much  in  demand  in  power  hungry  New  England. 
Holyoke  Machine  Company  and  the  Jolly  Company  could 
sell  just  about  as  many  Holyoke  Turbines  as  they  could 
manufacture  over  a  fifty  year  period. 

The  "Hercules"  or  later  the  "McCormick  Holyoke  Tur- 
bine," was  a  water  wheel  or  turbine  within  a  sealed  tube. 
The  water,  under  pressure,  entered  the  tube  in  a  whirlpool 
motion.  Inside  it  impacted  against  the  blades  of  a  turning 
rotor.  Since  these  rotor  blades  were  slanted  downward  the 
weight  of  the  water  on  them  made  the  rotor  turn.  Also  the 
momentum  of  the  moving  water  against  the  blades  served  to 
turn  the  rotor.  It  was  claimed  for  the  Holyoke  Turbine  that 
when  the  water  reached  the  bottom  of  the  tube  eighty  per 
cent  of  its  energy  had  been  transferred  to  the  turning  rotor. 
Since  the  turbine  was  compact  it  took  up  a  minimum  of  mill 
space.  The  Parsons  Paper  Company  started  up  with  a  tur- 
bine having  a  capacity  of  four  hundred  horsepower.  The 
new  Linden  Paper  Company  made  a  contract  with  the  Jolly 
Company  for  three  turbines  having  a  capacity  of  nearly  a 
thousand  horsepower.  Holyoke  turbines  were  sold  in  Europe 
and  all  over  the  United  States. 

James  Emerson,  hydraulic  engineer,  reported,  "In  1870 
several  wheels  were  brought  to  the  Holyoke  testing  flume,  to 
be  tested  by  me.  The  builders,  Messrs.  McCormick  and 


Brown,  made  such  extravagant  claims  that  they  were  laughed 
at  as  visionary  cranks  of  the  then  usual  hydrodynamic  species. 
A  week  spent  in  testing,  retesting,  changing  wheels  and  again 
testing,  proved  the  claims  of  the  builders  well  founded. 
Leading  turbine  builders  were  called  in  to  assist  in  the  tests, 
for  it  was  evident  that  the  wheel  marked  a  new  era  in  hy- 
drodynamics." 

McCormick  himself  was  a  mechanic.  Born  in  Pennsylva- 
nia in  1834,  he  had  been  a  music  teacher  in  country  schools 
in  the  winter  time  while  working  as  a  chairmaker  and  cabi- 
net maker  summers.  He  became  a  skilled  pattern  maker  and 
all  of  the  models  of  his  early  turbines  were  in  wood.  He 
seems  to  have  made  money  in  the  music  business  which  he 
promptly  spent  on  his  inventions.  There  was  a  story  that  he 
was  related  to  the  McCormicks  of  harvester  fame.  The  peo- 
ple of  Holyoke  who  knew  him  gave  him  credit  for  genius 
but  somewhat  grudgingly.  Bigelow  and  Main  of  New  York 
City  published  his  music  books.  In  Holyoke  he  worked  with 
and  for  the  Holyoke  Machine  Company  and  later  with  and 
for  the  Jolly  Company.  Sumner  Whitten,  elderly  engineer 
for  the  Holyoke  Machine  Company  could  remember  him 
well. 

Heavy  Industry 

The  records  show  that  on  the  same  day  that  Parsons 
Paper  Company  started  up  three  men  left  for  Dalton,  Mas- 
sachusetts, to  install  two  McCormick  turbines  at  Crane's 
mill  that  made  paper  for  government  money.  Also  on  that 
same  day  a  contract  was  closed  with  the  town  of  Easthamp- 
ton  for  a  wheel  to  be  placed  in  the  pumping  station  of  the 
water  works,  and  an  order  was  received  from  Glasgow, 
Scotland  for  a  thirty  inch  wheel.  That  same  week  a  wheel 
was  shipped  to  the  European  agents  of  the  Jolly  firm.  It  was 
a  big  day  for  J.  and  W.  Jolly  and  a  good  day  for  growing 
Holyoke  industry.  The  Holyoke  Machine  Company  in 
which  the  Frink  brothers  held  a  considerable  interest  also 
grew  prosperous  with  the  expanding  water  turbine  manufac- 
ture and  came  to  exemplify  heavy  industry  at  its  best. 

The  McCormick  Turbines  were  precision  made  with  endless 
hours  of  lathe  work  involved  and  the  top  cap  guiding  the 
shaft  was  forced  into  the  tubular  casing  under  heavy  pressure 
and  bolted  into  place.  The  rotor  was  heavy,  a  rotor  thirty 
inches  in  diameter  weighing  the  best  part  of  a  ton.  One 
wooden  bearing,  usually  lignum  vitae,  supported  the  entire 
weight  of  the  rotor  and  the  column  of  water  turning  it.  The 
lower  end  of  the  rotor  shaft  was  a  concave  cup  which  turned 
on  the  lignum  vitae  block,  lubricated  by  the  water  itself. 
Engineers  attributed  much  of  the  efficiency  of  the  Mc- 
Cormick turbine  to  the  fact  that  the  casing  extended  down 
into  the  water  of  the  tail  race  and  so  sealed  the  column  of 
water  passing  through  the  wheel.  The  wheels,  once  installed, 
were  virtually  trouble  free  and  lasted  for  many  years.  The 
Holyoke  Machine  Company  manufactured  the  "Hercules" 
and  the  Jolly  Company  made  the  "Holyoke  Turbine." 
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The  Public  Health 

As  late  as  the  end  of  the  Civil  War  conditions  of  living  in 
Holyoke  were  primitive.  Education  and  the  concepts  of 
higher  standards  of  living  were  to  be  the  only  answer  and 
these  would  take  time.  Even  the  medical  profession  was 
accused  of  not  having  adequate  knowledge  in  the  field  of 
health.  Doctors  were  overworked,  and  the  town  as  a  whole 
totally  failed  to  understand  that  here  was  a  community 
problem  which  could  be  solved  only  by  concerted  action. 
The  Board  of  Health  was  bogged  down  by  the  very  magni- 
tude of  the  problem  and  the  lethargy  of  those  who  should 
have  battled  against  it. 

The  Board  of  Health  was  composed  of  the  three  town  se- 
lectmen who  addressed  themselves  faithfully  to  their  task.  It 
was  perhaps  in  their  appointment  in  1866  that  Holyoke 
began  the  long  forward  march  toward  better  living  stan- 
dards and  a  healthier,  cleaner  city.  It  was  they  who  first 
made  regulations  purposed  to  root  out  the  sources  of  dis- 
ease. They  established  rules  for  keeping  alleys  and  streets 
free  from  offal  and  garbage,  cleaning  of  outhouses,  building 
of  sewers  and  drains  and  destroying  nuisances.  They  estab- 
lished a  right  of  entry  and  inspection  of  premises  to  the  end 
of  examining  and  destroying  nuisances  and  causes  of  filth. 
But  they  could  not  forevision  the  future  or  promote  the 
education  that  would  enlist  the  whole  community  in  a  fight 
for  public  health.  That  would  only  come  later.  The  interre- 
lationship between  fresh  air,  fresh  pure  water,  an  adequate 


disposal  of  waste  and  the  general  public  health  was  not  well 
enough  understood  to  guarantee  general  cooperation. 

In  the  meantime  the  decade  of  the  seventies  brought  two 
serious  smallpox  epidemics.  Beginning  with  the  workers 
employed  in  the  rag  rooms  in  the  paper  mills,  the  disease 
spread  rapidly  though  a  town  of  unvaccinated  people. 
Smallpox  was  familiar  to  the  workers  in  the  mills.  There 
had  been  occasional  cases  in  earlier  years;  but  this  epidemic 
ran  like  wildfire.  Quickly  the  Board  of  Health  arranged  for 
the  building  of  a  "pest-house"  so  that  victims  of  the  disease 
could  be  segregated.  Bodies  of  the  dead  were  covered  with 
quicklime  and  buried  immediately.  Wakes  and  gatherings 
were  discouraged.  Physicians  vaccinated  1500  persons  in  one 
month.  The  selectmen  banned  public  entertainment  of  all 
kinds. 

Physicians  of  the  town  knew  that  vaccination  was  the  only 
means  of  checking  the  epidemic;  but  the  workers  in  the 
mills  were  fearful  of  vaccination,  possibly  not  without  cause. 
Twenty  two  cases  of  the  dread  disease  developed  in  one 
week,  nine  in  one  tenement  of  the  Lyman  Mills.  When  in 
midwinter  the  superintendent  of  the  Lyman  Mills  developed 
smallpox  and  died,  terror  ran  through  the  town.  Removal  of 
patients  to  the  pest-house  seemed  to  bring  about  better  re- 
sults than  letting  them  stay  at  home;  but  most  families  re- 
sisted the  removal  bitterly.  Those  who  needed  help  the  most 
seemed  the  most  determined  not  to  receive  it. 
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The  outright  refusal  of  some  of  the  workers  to  be  vaccin- 
ated led  finally  to  the  enactment  of  a  law  compelling  the 
vaccination  of  every  person  in  town  no  matter  whether  there 
had  been  exposure  or  not.  To  achieve  this  end  the  Board  of 
Health  divided  the  town  into  districts  and  assigned  a  doctor 
to  each  district.  The  law  provided  that  every  attempt  to 
evade  vaccination  should  be  punished  with  a  fine. 

After  a  time  the  epidemic  was  brought  under  control  but 
in  four  months  there  had  been  152  cases  of  smallpox  and 
twenty  five  deaths.  A  tragic  aspect  of  the  onslaught  of  the 
disease  was  that  some  parents  had  attempted  to  vaccinate 
their  own  children  with  tragic  results.  Local  health  officers 
called  in  the  State  Board  of  Health  to  help  in  carrying 
through  the  vaccination  decree.  About  300  smallpox  victims 
were  attended  by  town  officers  in  the  course  of  one  year. 

In  the  year  1868,  quite  a  normal  year  for  the  town  health- 
wise,  the  death  rate  per  thousand  of  population  was  thirty 
three.  Finally  the  smallpox  epidemic  was  over  and  all  the 
red  signs  had  been  pulled  down;  but  there  were  other  dis- 
eases still  to  be  contended  with;  scarlet  fever,  measles, 
diptheria,  consumption  and  cholera.  The  cholera  was  not 
the  Asiatic  kind.  Doctors  called  it  cholera  en  morbus  and  it 
too  often  killed  quickly.  Infant  mortality  in  the  summer  ran 


high.  Oppressive  heat  waves  coupled  with  the  unhealthy 
conditions  of  living  made  life  hard  for  children.  A  bacillary 
dysentery  which  had  caused  the  plague  of  1849  with  its  high 
death  toll  persisted  down  into  1872  when  the  town  finally 
began  to  pipe  water  from  the  hills  west  of  the  town  limits; 
to  end  the  drinking  of  polluted  river  water.  Childrens'  dis- 
eases took  their  toll.  Ever  above  the  ill-starred  community 
hovered  the  archangel  of  death,  consumption. 

Sanitation 

Along  with  the  need  for  an  adequate  water  supply  was 
that  of  a  satisfactory  system  of  sewage  disposal.  Very  early 
the  Hadley  Falls  Company  had  laid  down  sewers  from  the 
Hill  emptying  into  the  first  level  canal.  As  the  town  expand- 
ed, however,  these  lines  could  serve  only  the  tenement 
houses  and  the  mills  of  that  one  area.  In  the  late  town  years 
other  lateral  sewers  were  added,  also  draining  into  the  first 
level  canal.  Nevertheless  when  the  town  became  a  city  more 
than  half  of  the  sewage  from  the  crowded  section  of  the  Hill 
was  emptying  into  an  open  cesspool  without  any  outlet  and 
located  only  a  short  distance  from  thickly  populated  dis- 
tricts. 
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Another  aspect  of  the  health  problem  of  the  new  city  was 
this  open  stench  and  the  sewage  backed  up  in  the  first  level 
canal,  particularly  in  the  summer  time.  The  sewage  system 
was  extended  by  a  series  of  lateral  pipes  emptying  into  ca- 
nals and  by  the  constuction  of  two  larger  sewers  emptying 
into  the  river;  one  above  the  dam,  one  below;  the  one  be- 
low draining  the  Flats.  In  this  construction  the  abuters  were 
required  to  pay  two  thirds  of  the  cost.  There  would  come  a 
day  when  coping  with  pollution  would  be  a  first  priority. 

Protection 

As  the  town  became  a  city  and  an  increasing  population 
had  to  be  protected,  two  other  problems  came  up  for  con- 
sideration, protection  against  fires  and  protection  against 
trouble  makers.  The  mills  of  Holyoke  with  their  inventories 
and  machinery  represented  substantial  investments.  At  this 
time  interest  in  fire  protection  was  much  greater  than  that  in 
public  health.  Absentee  investors  as  well  as  local  inhabitants 
were  concerned  that  Holyoke  have  capable  fire  fighting 
companies.  Since  all  the  companies  were  volunteer  organi- 
zations the  cost  to  the  town  was  not  great;  less  than  $1,000  a 
year.  The  efficiency  of  the  firefighters  was  a  source  of  gen- 
eral pride. 

The  first  Chief  of  Police  was  a  man  by  the  name  of  Ham. 
The  stories  of  his  individual  prowess  spread  far  and  wide 
and  probably  kept  trouble  makers  on  the  outside  from  com- 


ing into  the  town.  This  was  before  the  days  of  the  automo- 
bile with  its  proclivity  to  mobile  banditry.  Drunkenness, 
rowdyism,  vice  and  petty  thievery  served  to  keep  the  force 
of  night  watchmen  busy.  Chief  Ham  was  honest,  conscien- 
tious, and  well  respected.  He  was  also  very  healthy  and 
powerful  and  served  the  city  until  1882.  During  these  years 
Holyoke  was  orderly. 

In  early  Holyoke  liquor  was  the  source  of  many  problems 
and  its  procurement  was  accompanied  by  much  breaking  of 
the  law.  Drunkenness  was  the  most  common  vice.  After 
1867  the  state  enacted  liquor  control  laws  which  were 
changed  from  time  to  time  and  at  one  time  removed.  State 
liquor  laws  were  not  enforced  in  Holyoke.  Local  option  at 
one  time  was  in  operation;  but  Holyoke  was  always  wet.  In 
the  wake  of  the  great  reform  movements  in  America,  Tem- 
perance Societies  flourished.  In  the  St.  Jerome's  Parish,  Fa- 
ther Harkins  used  the  Society  to  strike  at  intemperance  with 
telling  effect.  It  was  during  this  period  that  the  national 
Women's  Christian  Temperance  Society  sprung  up. 

The  dealer  in  the  illicit  liquor  had  a  commodity  for  sale 
that  was  always  in  demand.  "In  1857  there  were  here  some 
hundred  dram  shops."  "By  1870,  with  a  population  of  less 
than  11,000,  the  town,  under  a  regime  of  state  prohibition 
for  everything  but  beer  and  ale,  counted  eighty-nine  known 
liquor  shops,  with  more  rumored  to  exist."  The  story  per- 
sisted for  many  years  of  the  gallon  kerosene  can  with  the 
potato  stopper.  In  the  days  of  the  general  grocery  store  po- 
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tatoes  were  sold  by  the  peck  or  the  bushel  and  kept  in  a 
great  bin  down  in  a  dark  part  of  the  cellar  so  they  would 
not  sprout.  The  kerosene  for  lamps  was  stored  in  a  tank  out 
back  of  the  building  to  cut  down  the  fire  hazard.  But  some- 
times the  grocer  took  the  gallon  kerosene  can  down  into  the 
cellar  to  fill  and  came  back  later  with  a  potato  plugging  the 
spout.  What  was  in  the  can  was  suspect. 

In  the  days  of  the  state  prohibition  commissioner  and  the 
local  watchmen  it  was  not  possible  to  stop  the  illicit  traffic. 
Opinion  of  the  time  has  it  that  there  was  very  little  dishon- 
esty or  pay-off  going  on;  just  a  general  surreptitious  viola- 
tion of  the  liquor  law.  Selectmen  of  the  town  were  usually 
very  close  to  the  people.  Courts  did  virtually  nothing  about 
the  liquor  law  violations;  probably  because  they  were  fully 
occupied  with  cases  stemming  from  social  and  economic 
maladjustments. 

Very  closely  related  to  the  problem  of  intemperance  was 
the  problem  of  the  poor.  While  it  is  true  that  intemperance 
often  contributed  to  poverty,  yet  the  problem  of  poverty 
went  deep  into  the  economic  structure  of  the  town  and  the 
economic  organization  of  the  town  society.  The  great 
inflooding  immigrant  population  was  totally  dependent 
upon  immediate  employment.  Whenever  the  breadwinner 


was  sick,  or  injured,  or  laid  off  the  family  shortly  became 
destitute.  As  the  population  of  the  town  increased  the  num- 
bers of  needy  families  mounted.  Often  a  new  family  would 
come  to  town  looking  for  work.  Being  unable  to  find  em- 
ployment, the  family  would  immediately  face  destitution. 
Some  of  the  cruel  cases  were  those  where  inhibitions  pre- 
vented seeking  public  help.  The  state  was  willing  to  contrib- 
ute to  the  support  of  helpless  newcomers  who  did  not  have 
residence  in  the  town  and  so  had  no  right  to  town  aid.  Ho- 
lyoke  would  not  leave  the  newcomers  to  starve. 

Help  that  was  extended,  however,  was  meagre  and  on  the 
whole  hard  to  come  by.  Holyoke  itself  was  poor.  The  people 
of  the  town  were  poor.  Even  the  mills,  which  were  the 
source  of  income,  were  often  operating  on  a  marginal  gam- 
bit. An  interesting  aspect  of  the  public  aid  situation  was  that 
wages  were  so  low  that  it  was  necessary  for  more  than  one 
member  of  a  family  to  work  just  to  enable  the  family  to 
subsist.  Very  often  the  wife  and  mother  worked  in  the  mill. 
Growing  daughters  found  it  easier  to  get  mill  employment 
than  the  growing  sons. 

Even  though  more  work  was  available  to  newcomers  after 
the  Civil  War  than  before,  the  problem  of  providing  ade- 
quate relief  was  greater  than  it  had  been  earlier.  The  mill 
owners  encouraged  immigration  so  that  they  would  always 
have  a  plenteous  supply  of  cheap  labor.  In  the  earlier  days 
foremen  had  used  this  oversupply  to  beat  wages  down.  The 
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newcomers,  however,  were  not  altogether  displeased  with 
the  future  prospect  that  America  and  Holyoke  Massachu- 
setts offfered.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  age-old  strug- 
gle of  the  human  family  was  for  bread;  and  that  this  battle 
was  not  won  even  in  America  until  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century.  The  poignant  invitation  of  the  Statue  of 
Liberty  still  held  valid  for  immigrants  from  many  lands. 
Those  immigrants  who  came  to  Holyoke  after  1850  were 
often  eager  to  help  their  family  and  friends  at  home  to  fol- 
low. 

The  ones  to  suffer  most  from  the  deprivation  of  the  times 
were  the  children.  Newspaper  stories  of  the  era  told  of  the 
unfortunate  plight  of  youngsters  asking  for  bread  and  paw- 
ing over  the  residue  from  the  market  fruit  stands  after  busi- 
ness was  closed  for  the  day.  One  such  story  spoke  of  a  drove 
of  poverty  stricken  children,  often  girls,  clad  only  in  one  or 
two  ragged  garments,  salvaging  half  spoiled  or  decaying 
fruit  which  had  been  thrown  out  as  worthless.  "Judging  by 
the  famished  looks  and  actions  of  the  children  we  are  sure 
there  must  be  poverty  and  misery  and  destitution  in  their 
wretched  living-places  that  only  the  sufferers  know." 

Commentators  of  the  time  expressed  the  fear  that  these 
children,  victims  of  poverty,  and  growing  up  brutalized  by 
neglect,  would  become  candidates  for  future  crime  and  trou- 
ble and  that  they  might  bring  about  another  cholera  epi- 


demic. Their  actions  were  condemned,  their  condition  of  life 
was  deplored;  but  little  was  done  in  a  collective  way  to  help 
them.  The  number  of  widows  in  town  with  children  was 
enough  to  create  a  problem.  The  plight  of  the  destitute  was 
distressing.  The  town  debt  was  climbing  year  by  year.  And 
this  was  in  the  year  1873.  That  year  the  Sisters  of  Provi- 
dence came  to  town. 

On  To  Canada 

Holyoke  veterans  returning  from  military  service  in  the 
Civil  War  put  new  vigor  into  an  earlier  organization  of  Fen- 
ians that  had  existed  since  the  beginning  of  the  town.  The 
story  goes  that  there  were  at  least  two  local  chapters  of  the 
brotherhood;  the  Irish  Lion  Circle  and  the  O'Neil  Circle.  In 
the  years  1868  and  1869  they  were  said  to  drill  regularly  in 
Exhange  Hall  behind  locked  doors,  using  rifles  saved  from 
the  war  service  or  secretly  acquired  afterward.  Members 
came  from  as  far  away  as  Westfield  and  Springfield.  On  St. 
Patrick's  Day  they  appeared  resplendent  in  gay  uniforms, 
"green  jackets  trimmed  with  orange  braid,  and  blue  pants 
with  cap,"  arousing  considerable  interest. 

The  interest  of  the  Fenians  centered  around  a  projected 
invasion  of  Canada,  a  project  by  no  means  new  in  Ameri- 
can history.  Benedict  Arnold  had  tried  it  and  Henry  Clay 
and  John  C.  Calhoun,  the  Warhawks,  had  espoused  it.  No 
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less  a  person  than  General  Sweeney  of  the  United  States 
Army  was  reported  to  be  one  of  the  leaders  of  volunteers 
that  were  to  cross  the  border  in  several  sections  and  capture 
Canda.  Manifest  Destiny  was  not  yet  quite  dead.  In  1869 
one  or  two  raids  occurred  and  finally  in  May  the  O'Neill 
Guards  received  orders  to  march  for  the  border.  Thirty  five 
members  set  out  valiantly  on  foot. 

At  White  River  they  joined  other  companies  bent  on  the 
same  purpose  and  there  entrained  for  the  border.  By  this 
time,  however,  news  of  their  plans  had  reached  General 
Grant  in  the  White  House.  Ten  miles  short  of  the  border 
their  train  was  stopped  by  United  States  troops  and  the  five 
hundred  were  ordered  to  return  home.  Free  transportation 
was  accorded  the  belligerants  and  great  was  the  glory  there- 
of. The  incident  did  little  to  cement  the  cordiality  of  the 
relationship  between  the  French  and  the  Irish  in  Holyoke. 
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The  Pastor  of  St.  Jerome's  Church,  Father  Patrick  J.  Har- 
kins,  had  studied  for  the  priesthood  in  Kingston  and  knew 
the  Sisters  and  their  work.  When  they  approached  him  for 
permission  to  seek  alms  in  his  parish,  he  countered  with  the 
suggestion  that  when  they  returned  to  Kingston  they  would 
request  their  Superiors  to  send  a  band  of  Sisters  to  Holyoke. 
He  too  felt  a  deep  concern  for  orphaned  children,  sick  mill 
workers,  and  the  friendless  aging.  A  few  weeks  later  Father 
Harkins  and  his  friend,  Doctor  James  O'Connor  travelled  to 
Canada  to  plead  in  person  for  the  Sisters.  There  was  neither 
hospital  nor  home  for  needy  ones  in  Holyoke  at  that  time. 
On  November  7,  1873,  the  first  seven  Sisters  of  Providence 
arrived. 

The  Sisters  immediately  began  to  care  for  the  sick  in  their 
homes  and  within  the  week  the  first  orphan  was  admitted 
and  the  first  patient  entered  the  hospital  department.  Two 
years  later  the  Sisters  took  on  responsibility  for  teaching 
boys  at  St.  Jerome's  School.  For  seventeen  years  the  mission 
continued  to  grow,  at  the  end  of  which  time  at  Bishop 
O'Reilly's  request  the  Holyoke  mission  became  a  separate 
community  in  itself.  A  Mother  House  and  Novitiate  was 
established  in  the  Springfield  Diocese.  Sister  Mary  of  Provi- 
dence became  the  first  Mother  Superior  and  is  considered  to 
be  the  Foundress  of  the  Sisters  of  Providence  of  Holyoke. 

The  keen  intellect  and  deep  faith  of  Mother  Mary  set  out 
a  new  path  for  the  mission  activity  in  Holyoke.  Foreseeing 
that  the  sick  would  be  cared  for  in  the  future  in  hospitals 
and  that  there  would  be  need  for  education  in  nursing,  she 
set  about  to  provide  both.  Before  the  end  of  the  century 
three  hospitals  were  built  and  staffed  by  the  Sisters  and  a 
fourth  was  completed  in  1916.  Home  nursing  gradually  dis- 
appeared. 

Other  new  forms  of  nursing  service  have  been  developed 
in  keeping  with  the  needs  of  the  times.  Sisters  are  now  work- 
ing in  diocesan  clinics  for  the  poor,  white,  black,  and  Puerto 
Rican. 
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The  work  of  caring  for  children  which  began  with  the 
opening  of  the  Holyoke  Mission  continued.  A  new  home 
was  built  for  boys  in  1893.  In  1909  a  building  for  infants 
was  completed.  When  these  buildings  became  inadequate  a 
complex  of  Administration  building  and  cottages  was  built 
in  1954;  but  because  of  the  trend  in  child  care  toward  the 
foster  home  the  focus  of  care  in  the  mission  was  changed. 
Emotionally  disturbed  children  are  now  treated  here  until 
such  time  as  they  are  ready  to  return  to  their  homes. 

About  the  time  of  World  War  I  a  new  need  in  the  area  of 
child  care  developed;  the  care  of  the  children  of  working 
mothers.  As  an  answer  to  this  need,  Day  Nurseries  were 
opened;  St.  Agnes  Guild  in  Worcester  and  in  Holyoke,  The 
Holyoke  Day  Nursery.  The  need  for  such  service  has  contin- 
ued and  grown.  The  Holyoke  Day  Nursery  makes  a  valu- 
able contribution  to  the  life  of  Holyoke  today. 

One  of  the  problems  that  has  always  existed  in  industrial 
Holyoke  is  that  of  young  girls  working  away  from  home  and 
needing  a  secure  place  to  live.  The  Sisters  staffed  several 
good  homes  established  for  this  purpose.  As  better  means  of 
transportation  to  and  from  work  developed  all  but  one  of 
these  homes  could  be  closed  out. 
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Between  1895  and  1898  two  Homes  for  the  Aging  were 
opened  and  a  third  was  established  in  1909.  Two  of  these 
had  to  be  closed  because  of  fire  regulations.  Plans  for  a 
modern  facility  are  now  under  way. 

The  Sisters  of  Providence  began  work  with  unwed  moth- 
ers in  1915  at  St.  Joseph's  Hospital,  in  Millbury,  Massachu- 
setts. When  the  building  was  destroyed  by  fire  five  years  la- 
ter the  work  was  discontinued,  but  in  1932  was  reestab- 
lished in  Westfield  at  Holy  Child  Guild.  The  program  has 
changed  with  the  years.  It  now  offers  medical  care,  social 
service,  educational  and  recreational  opportunities  and  work 
opportunities  when  necessary.  The  Social  Service  Depart- 
ment also  takes  care  of  finding  foster  homes  and  adoption 
opportunity. 

Providence  Hospital  in  Holyoke  is  the  order's  oldest  mis- 
sion. It  stands  today  as  the  culmination  of  many  efforts  down 
through  the  years  of  a  dedicated  order  bent  upon  Christian 
service.  It  exemplifies  the  consecration  of  untold  myriads  of 
devoted  deeds  by  consecrated  individuals.  Sister  Mary  Caritas, 
Major  Superior,  sums  it  up  in  the  statement,  "A  community 
is  only  relevant  as  individuals  are  relevant.  We  are  only  going 
to  reach  people  individually  even  though  we  may  get  our 
strength  and  psychological  renewal  from  community."  "As 
we  reflect  on  the  goodness  of  God  in  the  past,  we  are  open 
and  trusting  in  the  future." 

There  are  three  hundred  and  fifty  of  them.  Many  are 
getting  old;  but  there  is  among  them  a  spirit  and  a  bond 
that  transcends  age  and  infirmity.  They  are  a  community  of 
common  understanding  and  common  faith.  They  are  the 
Sisters  of  Providence  and  in  their  time  and  place  they  have 
made  a  magnificent  contribution  to  the  life  and  goodness  of 
Holyoke. 

Although  the  first  House  of  Providence  was  established  in 
South  Hadley,  the  first  Sisters  soon  transferred  their  hospital 
to  the  Parsons  property  on  Dwight  Street,  Holyoke.  The  first 
patient  was  admitted  to  the  hospital  on  December  2,  1873. 
Another  hospital  was  completed  in  1894  and  Dr.  D.  F. 
Donoghue  was  selected  President  of  the  twenty  one  member 
staff.  It  was  the  first  Catholic  Hospital  in  Western  Massa- 
chusetts and  the  second  hospital  in  all  Massachusetts.  Over 
the  years  the  hospital  was  expanded  and  Nurses  Home  facil- 
ities added. 

The  original  dream  of  Dr.  O'Connor,  however,  had  been 
that  of  a  hospital  not  in  the  heart  of  the  city  but  on  the  out- 
skirts. He  favored  building  on  an  Ingleside  site,  perhaps 
because  of  its  proximity  to  Chicopee.  Dr.  O'Connor's  dream 
was  revived  in  1955  when  Bishop  Christopher  J.  Weldon  set 
in  motion  the  plans  and  procedures  for  a  new  Providence 
Hospital  at  Brightside,  only  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the 
site  chosen  85  years  before  by  Dr.  O'Connor. 

The  new  Providence  Hospital  was  dedicated  on  the  85th 
anniversary  of  the  coming  of  the  Sisters  of  Providence  to 
Holyoke. 
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The  dream-come-true  ceremonies  were  held  on  Saturday 
May  31st  when  the  Sisters  of  Providence  opened  the  door 
which  will  forever  remain  open  to  all  who  are  sick  and  in- 
jured. The  ceremony  of  the  "Transfer  of  Keys"  was  held. 
Participating  in  this  ceremony  were  Daniel  O'Connell,  Con- 
tractor for  the  new  hospital;  Theodore  J.  Young,  represent- 
ing Eggers  &  Higgins,  architects  of  the  building;  Bishop 
Weldon;  Mother  Mary  de  la  Salle  S.P.,  Superior  General  of 
the  Sister's  of  Providence;  and  Sister  Mary  Aidan  S.P., 
Administrator  of  Providence  Hospital.  Attorney  John  S. 
Begley  K.M.  was  Master  of  Ceremonies  at  the  speaking 
program  following  the  formal  dedication  services. 

Dr.  John  Driscoll  was  President  of  the  Medical  Staff  at 
the  opening  of  the  hospital  and  Mrs.  Edgar  Fleury  President 
of  the  Hospital  Guild.  Mrs.  James  Byrnes  was  Chairman  of 
the  Gift  Shop.  About  38,000  people  toured  the  building  dur- 
ing the  "Open  House." 

On  June  5,  1958  the  new  hospital  received  its  first  patient, 
Stephen  O'Connell,  fourteen  months  old  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Joseph  O'Connell.  Fifteen  patients  were  transported  by 
ambulance  from  the  old  hospital  and  25  new  patients  admit- 
ted. Dr.  James  Byrnes  assisted  by  Dr.  Driscoll  performed  an 
emergency  operation  and  there  were  two  maternity  cases. 
The  first  baby  born  in  the  new  Providence  Hospital  was  a 
tiny  boy,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Webb.  The  baby's 
father  was  stationed  at  Westover  Air  Force  Base.  His 
mother  was  a  native  of  Japan.  A  few  years  later  triplets 
were  born  here  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Matthew  Dooney  under  the 
care  of  Dr.  Diamond  and  also  triplets  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ro- 
ger Laferriere  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Fitzpatrick.  In  1971  the 
famous  Feyre  quadruplets  were  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ray- 
mond Feyre  under  the  care  of  Dr.  George  Bronos. 

On  June  15  Bishop  Weldon  celebrated  the  first  Mass  in 
the  beautiful  chapel.  Bishop  told  the  Sisters,  after  the  Mass, 
that  God  gave  them  a  beautiful  and  magnificent  structure; 
as  it  were  the  body.  He  was  asking  them  to  breathe  into  that 
body  its  spirit  and  its  soul:  the  true  spirit  of  Christlikeness 
that  should  characterize  everything  about  this  new  hospital. 
And  so  has  it  ever  been. 

The  wonderful  achievement  of  the  hospital  has  been  at- 
tributable to  the  unswerving  consecretion  of  sisters  who 
gave  of  themselves  nor  counted  the  cost  in  the  glory  of  God. 
The  names  of  their  leaders  are  widely  known;  but  the  effort 
has  always  been  a  group  dedication. 

One  Hundred  Years 

For  one  hundred  years  the  Sisters  of  Providence  have 
been  making  their  contribution  to  a  better  Holyoke,  coming 
here  first  in  1873.  Their  home  at  that  time  was  Kingston, 
Ontario.  Their  proper  designation  was  Sisters  of  Providence 
of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul.  The  order  had  come  to  America  at 
the  request  of  Bishop  Ignatius  Bourget  of  Montreal  who 
recognized  the  growing  number  of  aged,  poor,  sick  and  or- 
phaned in  his  diocese.  The  Kingston  Community  was  English 
speaking.  Members  were  sometimes  called  Sisters  of  Charity. 
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Sisters  Of  St.  Joseph  In  Holyoke 

With  roots  in  France,  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  came  to 
America  in  1836  and  were  offically  established  in  the 
Springfield  Diocese  in  1883  by  Bishop  Patrick  O'Reilly. 

The  apostolate  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  is  Christian 
service  to  the  people  of  God.  In  this  country  this  has  been 
effected  through  education.  Thus,  four  years  later,  on  Sep- 
tember 3,  1887  when  Rev.  Patrick  Phelan  opened  his  school, 
the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  came  to  Sacred  Heart  to  begin  the 
work  of  educating  the  250  students  who  first  enrolled  there. 
As  evidence  of  the  effectiveness  of  these  early  days,  seven 
more  classrooms  were  added  in  1890,  and  Sacred  Heart 
High  School  presented  diplomas  to  its  first  class  in  1920. 

Rev.  D.  F.  McGrath  of  Holy  Rosary  applied  for  Sisters  to 
teach  in  his  parish,  and  seven  Sisters  were  sent  there  in 
August  1920.  The  growth  of  Holy  Rosary  paralleled  that  of 
the  other  schools  in  Holyoke  and  Holy  Rosary,  too,  opened 
a  high  school  the  next  year. 

The  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  came  to  St.  Jerome's  in  1912  to 
replace  the  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame  who  had  been  teaching 
the  girls  and  the  Sisters  of  Providence  who  had  been  teach- 
ing the  boys.  The  story  of  the  growth  of  St.  Jerome's  is 
comparable  with  that  of  Sacred  Heart  and  Holy  Rosary  un- 
til the  1960's. 


Early  in  the  1960's  educators  realized  that  several  small 
high  schools  could  not  continue  to  produce  the  quality  edu- 
cation of  the  past  while  keeping  abreast  of  advances  in 
modern  technology.  Merging  of  personnel  and  equipment 
could  be  more  effective.  Thus,  Holyoke  Catholic  High 
School  was  established  in  what  had  been  St.  Jerome's.  The 
grammar  school  was  closed  and  Holy  Rosary  and  Sacred 
Heart,  along  with  Blessed  Sacrament  concentrated  efforts  on 
quality  elementary  education  while  sending  their  high 
school  students  to  Holyoke  Catholic.  Today  Holyoke  Cath- 
olic still  evidences  the  same  spirit  that  was  always  present  in 
the  three  schools  and  has  an  enrollment  of  about  700. 

Blessed  Sacrament  opened  September  4,  1923  with  87 
students  in  classrooms  on  the  second  floor  of  the  church. 
The  enrollment  grew  in  this  area  so  rapidly  that  in  a  few 
years  there  were  double  grades  and  two  buildings.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  Blessed  Sacrament  School,  alone,  has 
educated  over  20,000  students  in  the  fifty  years  of  its  exis- 
tence. 

Realizing  that  the  needs  of  all  the  people  of  God  can  not 
be  met  exclusively  in  the  classroom  the  Sisters  also  work  in 
other  fields  in  addition  to  the  Confraternity  of  Christian 
Doctrine. 

At  present  Sisters  work  full-time  and  part-time  with  the 
large  Puerto  Rican  population  at  the  Casa  Maria,  the  reno- 
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vated  Holy  Rosary  Convent. 

Mont  Marie  was  established  75  years  ago  as  a  summer 
home  and  training  school  for  the  Sisters.  In  1960  modern 
buildings  replaced  the  original  structures.  These  buildings 
are  still  used  for  the  training  of  the  young  Sisters  and  also 
provide  a  home  for  the  retired  Sisters. 

For  the  past  two  years  a  camp  at  Mont  Marie  has  added 
to  the  summer  activity  of  local  girls  both  physically  and 
spiritually. 

Sisters  also  work  with  the  deaf  and  exceptional  children 
in  the  classroom  building  at  Mont  Marie. 

Places  and  means  necessarily  change  with  the  times  but 
the  basic  concept  is  always  service  to  the  people  of  God 
especially  through  teaching,  which  is  the  first  mission  of  the 
order. 

Holy  Family  Parish 

The  origin  of  the  Holy  Family  Parish  in  the  Brightside 
Area  goes  back  to  1892  when  Bishop  Beaven  bought  a  123 
acre  farm  from  the  Wilkinson  Family.  The  farm  house  be- 
came the  Mother  House  for  the  Sisters  of  Providence  and  the 
barn  was  converted  into  facilities  for  orphan  children.  In  the 
building  were  living  quarters,  classrooms,  kitchen,  refectory 
and  a  chapel.  This  chapel  became  the  place  of  worship  for 
catholics  in  the  area  from  Holyoke  and  the  section  of  West 
Springfield  north  of  Morgan  Road. 

Father  John  Daley  became  the  first  chaplain  in  1893  and 
travelled  from  Springfield  every  day  until  1903  when  a  rec- 
tory was  built.  Father  Daley  remained  as  chaplain  until 
1918  when  he  became  ill.  Father  Joseph  Ryan  a  newly  or- 
dained priest  from  Holyoke  and  a  brother  of  Postmaster 
Phillip  Ryan  became  assistant  chaplain  until  Father  Francis 
Lahey  came  as  chaplain.  After  19  years  he  was  succeeded 
by  a  Holyoke  native,  Father  P.  Henry  Sullivan  who  initiated 
the  Holy  Family  League  of  Charity. 

On  January  29,  1949,  the  Holy  Family  was  cannonically 
established  as  a  Parish  and  Father  Raymond  W.  O'Brien 
became  the  first  pastor  and  has  continued  in  the  position 
since.  In  1958  when  the  new  Providence  Hospital  was 
opened  the  priests  of  Holy  Family  became  responsible  for 
the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  patients.  The  building  that 
housed  the  chapel  and  classrooms  was  abandoned  and  the 
facilities  at  Mont  Marie  are  now  used  for  religious  services. 
When  the  Brightside  Building  was  torn  down,  the  pews  and 
stained  glass  windows  from  the  chapel  were  given  to  the  jail 
in  Springfield  for  its  chapel.  In  1969  the  Edward  Whiting 
home  on  Northampton  Street  was  given  to  the  parish  by 
Frank  Cataldo  and  the  Grant  Company  who  were  building 
a  Shopping  Center.  The  house  was  moved  to  Holy  Family 
Road  and  became  the  new  Holy  Family  Rectory.  Offices, 
meeting  rooms  and  a  Chapel  were  built  on  the  lower  level 
as  a  center  for  the  parishioners. 

The  population  of  the  parish  has  increased  from  the  turn 
of  the  century  from  a  few  families  to  nearly  3,000  souls. 
Holyoke  priests  who  have  served  as  associate  pastors  at  the 
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Holy  Family  are:  Revs.  John  Varley,  Raymond  P.  O'Sulli- 
van,  Leo  J.  Hoar  and  Robert  F.  Wagner. 

CHURCH  OF  CHRIST,  SCIENTIST 

The  First  Church  of  Christ,  Scientist,  at  Lincoln  and 
Nonotuck  Streets  is  a  branch  of  the  First  Church  of  Christ, 
Scientist  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  founded  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Mary  Baker  Eddy  in  1894.  Although  limited  in 
size  it  is  active  in  practicing  Christian  Science.  In  Holyoke  it 
is  half  a  century  old.  As  stated  by  Mrs.  Eddy,  "This  is  a 
church  designed  to  commemorate  the  words  and  works  of 
our  Master,  which  should  reinstate  primitive  Christianity 
and  its  lost  element  of  healing." 

A  Society  was  formed  in  Holyoke  which  met  at  the  home 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Beebe  on  North  Pleasant  Street  af- 
ter the  year  1912.  From  small  beginnings  it  increased  in  size 
and  activity  and  moved  successively  to  larger  quarters;  first  to 
the  Knights  of  Pythias  Hall  on  High  Street;  next  to  the  Lov- 
ering  School  on  Pleasant  Street  and  finally  to  quarters  in  the 
Masonic  Temple.  In  1918  the  Society  became  a  recognized 
branch  of  the  Mother  Church  in  Boston.  A  few  years  later  it 
purchased  the  site  at  Lincoln  and  Nonotuck  Streets  which 
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has  been  its  church  home  ever  since. 

Regular  Sunday  services  in  Christian  Science  are  the 
same  the  world  over.  Wednesday  evening  meetings  are  held 
each  week  at  which  testimonies  of  healing  in  Christian  Sci- 
ence are  given.  At  the  local  church  a  public  reading  room  is 
maintained  where  the  Bible,  the  Christian  Science  textbook, 
and  all  Christian  Science  literature  may  be  read  or  bor- 
rowed. Visitors  are  always  welcome.  Since  Christian  Scien- 
tists do  not  have  a  minister  the  services  are  conducted  by 
two  readers  elected  from  the  membership.  Present  readers 
are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edison  Young  succeeding  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lawrence  Therien  who  have  served  the  church  in  this  ca- 
pacity for  a  number  of  years.  One  of  the  founders  of  the 
church  was  J.  B.  Weis. 

FIRST  LUTHERAN  CHURCH 

The  history  of  the  First  Lutheran  Church  on  Northamp- 
ton Street  goes  back  to  the  time  before  Holyoke  became  a 
city.  The  beginnings  of  the  congregation  date  back  to  the 
year  1866,  although  the  church  was  not  fully  organized  until 
some  time  later.  Founding  of  the  church  came  about  as  a 
natural  result  of  the  growth  of  a  German  speaking  popula- 
tion centering  in  South  Holyoke  and  not  too  far  from  what 
grew  to  be  the  Germania  Mills. 

Mr.  August  Stursburg,  owner  of  the  Germania  Mills,  was 
instrumental  in  getting  a  German  church  started.  Especially 
to  his  efforts  can  we  attribute  the  fact  that  German  preach- 
ers came  here  and  gathered  the  German  people  to  hear 
God's  Word.  He  served  also  in  later  years  as  an  officer  of 
the  church  as  well  as  through  his  generous  financial  contri- 
butions. 

The  first  preacher  was  a  certain  Pastor  Abel  from  Boston 
who  held  services  in  a  schoolhouse  which  stood  on  the  cor- 
ner of  Park  and  Sargeant  Streets.  With  a  real  interest  in 


having  services  in  German  he  persuaded  the  group  to  call  a 
pastor  who  would  remain  in  the  area.  The  congregation 
called  Pastor  M.  Frankel  and  under  his  leadership  it  was 
decided  to  undertake  the  building  of  a  church  at  a  cost  of 
$4500.  In  December  1867  the  first  service  took  place. 

The  pastor  gave  instruction  five  hours  a  day,  five  days  a 
week  in  the  German  and  English  languages.  School  regula- 
tions which  were  drawn  up  stipulated  that  the  school  fees 
should  be  fifty  cents  a  month  for  children  of  the  congrega- 
tion members  and  two  dollars  a  month  for  other  children. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  church  one  pastor  succeeded  an- 
other in  rapid  rotation.  Pastor  Frankel  left  in  July,  1868  and 
Pastor  Schwarz  from  Greenfield  was  called  and  served  the 
Lutheran  people  for  two  years.  Then  came  Pastor  Muelder 
from  New  York  who  served  for  only  a  short  time.  Pastor  W. 
R.  Buehler  was  called  and  he  too  resigned  after  two  years. 
Finally,  however,  the  congregation  obtained  a  minister,  Pas- 
tor F.  B.  Hanle  from  Bloomfield,  New  Jersey  who  was  will- 
ing to  stay  for  fourteen  years  and  under  whose  leadership  a 
number  of  improvements  were  undertaken  on  the  church 
building  and  in  the  church  itself.  A  Women's  Society  was 
founded  on  November  22,  1886.  The  Young  People's  So- 
ciety was  organized  by  Rev.  Hanle  on  February  10,  1888. 
But  the  congregation  was  not  able  to  support  the  pastor 
alone  and  for  several  years  it  received  aid  from  an  English 
Missionary  Society. 

Pastor  August  Brunn,  previously  an  assistant  minister  at 
St.  Matthew's  Lutheran  Church  in  New  York,  was  called 
and  came  on  Dec.  16,  1888.  In  1890  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts  declared  the  basement  of  the  church  unsuit- 
able as  a  school  and  so  the  congregation  dissolved  the  full 
time  school.  Now  sessions  would  be  held  on  weekday  after- 
noons after  the  close  of  public  school  and  on  Saturday 
mornings.  The  best  attendance  was  reached  in  1913  when 
one  hundred  and  fifty-six  children  were  on  the  roster.  Mr. 
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Witt,  a  graduate  of  the  Lutheran  Teachers'  Seminary  in 
Addison,  111.  was  the  first  teacher.  He  remained  a  year.  Pas- 
tor Brunn  taught  the  classes  during  the  ensuing  vacancy  un- 
til Mr.  John  Wassel  was  installed  on  June  5,  1892.  The  latter 
conducted  the  school  successfully  for  twenty-five  years  until 
the  time  of  his  resignation  in  October,  1917.  Mr.  Theodore 
Gillhoff  succeeded  him,  and  served  the  congregation  faith- 
fully for  40  years  as  teacher,  organist,  choir  director,  and  for 
a  number  of  years  as  financial  secretary. 

Under  Pastor  Brunn's  leadership  the  congregation  grew 
and  the  church  building  became  too  small.  In  the  fall  of 
1891  the  members  decided  to  enlarge  and  thoroughly  reno- 
vate the  church,  and  on  the  second  Sunday  in  Advent  in 
1891  the  congregation  was  able  to  dedicate  its  renovated 
house  of  worship. 

In  the  fall  of  1892  some  members  who  were  dissatisfied 
with  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  congregation  and  with  the 
ministrations  of  the  pastor,  seceded  from  the  church  and 
founded  a  German  Reformed  Church. 

In  1894  the  Young  People's  Society  raised  the  sum  of 
$1300  and  purchased  a  beautiful  pipe  organ.  A  few  years 
before  this  same  Young  People's  Society  had  presented  the 
congregation  with  a  beautiful  altar. 

By  the  turn  of  the  century  the  congregation  had  a  member- 
ship of  750  members;  a  Sunday  School  of  325;  a  Women's 
Society  of  117;  a  Young  People's  Society  of  108;  a  Men's 
Club  of  34;  a  Missionary  Society  of  21  and  a  Church  Choir 
of  24. 

On  February  14,  1899  in  the  midst  of  a  terrible  snow- 
storm and  fierce  cold,  vast  flames  were  seen  blazing  upward 
out  of  the  church  building  at  2.30  in  the  morning.  The  ori- 
gin of  the  fire  was  never  determined  but  the  church  was  de- 
stroyed. However,  through  the  efforts  of  the  Holyoke  Fire 
Department  which  had  to  struggle  with  great  difficulty  in 
the  cold  and  deep  snow,  the  parsonage  was  saved. 

The  congregation  decided  to  build  a  new  church  of  brick 
and  Mr.  John  St.  John  of  Holyoke  agreed  to  construct  a 
building  at  the  junction  of  Jackson,  Park  and  South  Bridge 
Streets  for  the  sum  of  $18,000;  a  brick  building  seating  600 
persons. 

The  congregation  continued  to  grow  and  Pastor  Brunn 
carried  his  missionary  activities  into  Springfield  where  a 
Lutheran  congregation  was  organized  in  1889;  Easthampton, 
where  a  church  was  founded  in  1890;  and  Westfield,  where  a 
parish  was  formed  in  1897.  Pastor  Brunn  also  preached  for 
a  time  in  South  Hadley  Falls  and  Rock  Valley  until  his 
death  in  1922.  He  had  served  the  Holyoke  congregation  for 
thirty-three  years. 

On  May  21,  1922,  the  Rev.  Martin  L.  Steup  came  to  Holy- 
oke from  Norwalk,  Conn.  At  this  time  there  were  only 
German  services  and  he  introduced  English  services  on 
Sunday  evening  and  eventually  the  church  had  an  English 
and  a  German  service  on  Sunday  morning.  During  World 
War  II  Pastor  Steup  ministered  to  the  German  War  prison- 
ers at  Westover  Field.  He  was  also  the  pastoral  advisor  for 


the  New  England  District  of  the  Walther  League.  Many  of 
the  District  Young  People's  Conventions  were  held  here  as 
well  as  several  of  the  District  Conventions  of  the  Lutheran 
Church-Missouri  Synod.  During  this  time  Pastor  Steup 
helped  to  form  the  Altar  Guild  at  the  church;  an  organiza- 
tion which  contributed  greatly  to  the  care  and  maintenance 
of  the  Chancel. 

Pastor  Walter  Menzel  accepted  the  call  to  become  associ- 
ate pastor  in  Dec.  1948  and  at  the  death  of  Pastor  Steup  in 
November,  1951  he  became  the  pastor.  During  his  pastorate 
a  new  church  was  erected  on  Northampton  Street  at  a  total 
cost  of  $500,000.  The  debt  on  the  church  was  paid  off  some 
12  years  later.  At  first  Pastor  Menzel  conducted  services  in 
German  and  in  English  but  in  1961  German  services  were 
discontinued.  Also  during  his  pastorate  a  Children's  choir 
was  formed  and  their  singing  in  the  Christmas  Eve  Candle- 
light service  has  become  a  tradition  drawing  large  crowds 
for  this  service.  With  the  help  of  some  young  people  an  Eas- 
ter sunrise  service  was  held  at  a  local  Drive-In  theatre  and 
for  many  years  crowds  attended  this  service  to  hear  speakers 
from  Lutheran  Churches  in  the  area.  A  scholarship  fund  to 
aid  students  studying  for  church  work  began  with  these  Eas- 
ter sunrise  services  and  the  money  has  helped  several  of  the 
young  people  to  prepare  for  the  preaching  and  teaching 
ministries. 

Pastor  Robert  Villani  was  called  as  associate  pastor  in 
October,  1966  and  has  served  in  this  capacity  since  then. 

Grace  Church 

On  New  Years  Day  1879  a  group  of  young  people  of  the 
Second  Congregational  Church  decided  to  extend  the  teach- 
ing and  influence  of  the  church  into  a  wider  sphere.  Under 
the  leadership  of  John  S.  McElwain,  a  teacher  in  the  Second 
Congregational  Church  School,  a  Sunday  School  was  orga- 
nized. It  began  in  a  vacant  room  in  the  Parsons  Hall  block 
at  the  corner  of  Race  and  Dwight  Streets.  William  A.  Allyn 
was  its  first  Superintendent. 

The  new  Sunday  School  prospered.  In  fact  it  grew  so  rap- 
idly that  soon  the  room  in  Parsons  Hall  could  no  longer 
contain  it.  After  twenty  two  Sundays  the  enterprise  was 
moved  to  the  Grace  Chapel  at  290  Main  Street,  built  in  a 
hurry  at  a  cost  of  $1,000.00.  As  growth  continued  Holyoke 
ministers  gave  a  helping  hand  and  a  strong  spirit  of  Chris- 
tian community  began  to  appear.  Finally  in  1892  the  Rever- 
end Arthur  W.  Remington  was  engaged  to  be  the  first  min- 
ister. Very  shortly  thereafter,  in  March  1894,  a  church  of  21 
members  was  organized  and  two  years  later  a  new  church 
was  built  at  a  cost  of  $15,000.  This  building  was  dedicated 
in  April  of  1896. 

Mr.  Remington  stayed  only  two  years  and  was  succeeded 
by  Franklin  P.  Reinhold  who  stayed  until  1902.  Then  came 
Edwin  Bradford  Robinson  who  down  through  the  years 
came  to  be  well  known  to  Holyoke  and  who  was  to  enjoy 
Holyoke's  longest  pastorate.  These  long  years  were  filled 
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wide  interests  and  many  worthy  achievements  for  Dr. 
Robinson  and  his  widely  respected  wife.  At  all  times  they 
sought  to  enlarge  their  horizons  in  order  to  enrich  the  life  of 
Grace  Church  and  its  people,  a  cause  closest  to  their  hearts. 
Year  by  year  they  brought  one  improvement  after  another 
to  the  parish  even  as  they  succeeded  in  unifying  the  Chris- 
tian spirit  of  congregation.  The  church  membership  was  200 
and  the  average  Sunday  School  attendance  was  250  when 
the  Robinsons  came. 

The  material  improvements  at  Grace  Church  during  the 
years  have  been  extensive,  keeping  in  step  with  the  needs  of 
the  church  as  its  activities  expanded.  The  first  major  en- 
largement came  in  1906  when  the  east  end  of  the  church 
was  torn  down  and  the  building  extended. 

The  next  major  addition  to  the  property  was  made.  Be- 
tween the  church  and  the  Boys  Club  were  two  houses  origi- 
nally built  by  the  American  Thread  Co.  for  its  employees. 
These  houses  had  been  acquired  by  the  Boys  Club.  In  1919 
they  were  purchased  by  Grace  Church  for  $11,000.00  and 
several  hundred  hours  of  volunteer  work  to  develop  this 
project.  One  of  the  houses  was  torn  down  to  make  way  for 
Pilgrim  Field,  which  was  an  invaluable  addition  to  the 
church  activities. 

Open  air  Vesper  services  were  held  on  Pilgrim  Field  every 
summer  from  1919  until  1952. 

Perhaps  the  best  known  aspect  was  the  Daily  Vacation 
Bible  School  started  in  1910  by  an  Amherst  student  and 
continued  without  interruption  every  summer  until  1952. 
Over  50  Amherst  students  participated  in  the  school's  lead- 
ership, giving  of  themselves  for  the  enrichment  of  the  lives 
of  Grace  Church  children  and  young  people  —  and  taking 
with  them  a  wealth  of  experience  to  help  them  in  their  own 
later  lives  in  the  ministry,  education  or  business. 

In  recognition  of  Rev.  Robinson's  outstanding  work  at 


Grace  Chruch,  in  1927  Amherst  College  conferred  upon 
him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity. 

Grace  Church  has  always  been  known  as  a  "Singing 
Church."  Many  visitors  have  been  impressed  by  the  enthu- 
siastic singing  of  the  congregation.  The  volunteer  choirs 
have  been  under  such  capable  leaders  as  Hugh  Craig,  Miss 
Constance  Kelton,  Mrs.  James  Cronk,  Rheal  Daze,  William 
Holdridge,  Mrs.  Edwin  Thaute,  Mrs.  Fred  Bibby  and,  of 
course,  the  present  director,  Jay  Camp.  One  cannot  forget 
one  who  was  organist  for  such  a  long  time  —  Alvah  Red- 
man —  who  became  organist  in  1913  and  never  missed  a 
service  until  his  sudden  death  at  the  console  on  October  8, 
1950. 

There  have  been  many  notable  speakers  at  Grace  Church 
including  well  known  ministers  and  college  presidents.  One 
well  known  personality  was  Calvin  Coolidge  who  preached 
on  a  Sunday  evening  in  1916.  Later,  in  1923,  when  he  was 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  he  attended  a  Sunday 
morning  service.  Grace  Church  severed  all  connection  with 
the  Second  Congregational  Church  in  1937.  It  became  a 
separate  corporation. 

In  June,  1952,  the  death  of  Dr.  Robinson  ended  a  most 
illustrious  and  colorful  career  in  the  ministry.  He  had  never 
lost  sight  of  the  only  justification  for  the  existance  of  a 
Christian  Church,  to  lead  people  into  a  richer  and  wider 
spiritual  experience,  expressing  itself  in  an  ever  widening 
consciousness  of  the  needs  of  others. 

Reverend  Dr.  C.  Ross  Milley  became  pastor  of  Grace 
Church  shortly  after  the  death  of  Dr.  Robinson  and  spon- 
sored a  fund  raising  campaign  for  a  new  educational  build- 
ing which  was  completed  and  furnished  in  1954.  He  re- 
signed in  1958  and  was  followed  by  Alfred  R.  Winham. 

For  some  time  Grace  Church  has  been  carrying  on  con- 
versations with  the  First  United  Church  of  Christ  of  Holy- 
oke  with  the  goal  of  merger  in  view,  a  goal  now  achieved. 
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THE  POLISH  SETTLERS 

Among  the  first  of  the  Polish  settlers  to  come  to  Holyoke 
was  Joseph  Czarnecki  who  arrived  in  September  of  1888. 
Early  comers  were  John  Zielinski,  Anthony  Symasko,  Wac- 
law  Szewczynski,  Maciej  Niedzielski,  Michael  Rutka,  Peter 
Jurasz,  Martin  Dusza,  John  Swiatek,  Stanley  Slajda  and 
Joseph  Frodyma.  By  1895,  the  Polish  settlement  contained 
more  than  300  residents  with  each  day  bringing  several 
more  new  families. 

Handicapped  by  inability  to  understand  the  language  of 
the  new  country,  these  first  comers  were  given  to  under- 
stand, even  while  still  on  the  boat,  that  there  was  one  place 
where  they  could  surely  find  work;  the  Lyman  Mills.  The 
mills  worked  66  hours  a  week  at  this  time  and  paid  $4.20 
every  Saturday  noon. 

Because  this  new  influex  of  people  increased  the  supply  of 
labor  in  the  city  and  tended  to  keep  wages  low  the  estab- 
lished workers  were  resentful.  Some  trouble  occurred  which 
was  smoothed  over  by  management. 

These  people  too  loved  the  land.  Quite  a  number  of  them 


worked  just  long  enough  to  save  enough  money  to  buy  land 
and  turn  their  attention  to  agriculture.  Many  of  the  Polish 
people  who  are  now  successful  farmers  in  Hadley,  Whately, 
Amherst  and  Granby  got  their  start  in  the  Holyoke  mills. 

Father  Sikorski  came  to  live  among  this  latest  racial 
group  in  the  city.  At  first  he  conducted  services  in  the  Ro- 
sary Church,  but  recognizing  that  here  was  a  devout  people 
to  whom  religion  was  a  necessary  part  of  life,  organized  the 
construction  of  Mater  Dolorosa  Church.  The  church  is  a  trib- 
ute to  the  loyalty  and  self  sacrifice  of  the  early  Polish  people. 

John  Zielinski  was  the  exponent  of  the  rich  cultural  inher- 
itance of  the  Polish.  Public  spirited  and  possessed  of  un- 
usual energy,  he  laid  stress  upon  education.  Particularly  did 
he  point  out  the  need  for  Americanization  and  the  attain- 
ment of  citizenship.  He  was  organist  and  choir  director  of 
the  church  for  25  years.  Americanization  came  slowly  be- 
cause of  the  difficulty  of  grasping  new  ideals  in  a  new  lan- 
guage whose  mastery  was  difficult  in  the  scarcity  of  time. 
Tony  Symasko  and  Waclaw  Szewczynski  rendered  aid  con- 
stantly to  those  who  were  aspiring  for  citizenship. 

Zielinski  was  vice-president  of  the  Polish  Catholic  Society 
of  America. 
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Tony  Symasko  occupied  a  position  of  genuine  distinction 
in  his  adopted  city  and  among  his  people.  He  was  instru- 
mental in  settling  many  of  his  race  in  the  Holyoke  Commu- 
nity and  in  aiding  them  to  gain  citizenship.  He  helped  to 
finance  many  of  his  friends  in  their  business  ventures  and 
often  acted  as  interpreter.  Even  after  becoming  a  successful 
business  man,  Tony  retained  his  close  association  with  the 
friends  of  earlier  years. 

The  story  of  the  Polish  settlement  in  Holyoke  is  not  un- 
like that  of  the  saga  of  the  early  Irish,  or  the  early  French, 
or  the  early  Germans.  The  Polish  people  were  impelled  by 
the  same  motivations  and  strengthened  by  the  same  hopes 
and  aspirations.  They  were  compelled  to  undergo  the  same 
rigorous  hardships.  They  met  the  challenge  with  the  same 
fortitude  and  loyal  determination. 

The  part  that  those  early  Polish  priests  played  in  making 
the  life  of  the  newcomers  more  endurable,  in  giving  them 
consciousness  of  their  identity  and  spiritual  sustenance  must 
not  be  overlooked.  In  any  history  of  Holyoke  the  names  of 
Father  Sikorski,  Father  Casimer  Cwiklinski  and  Father 
Theadore  Kaczmarek  have  a  place. 

Dignity  Of  Labor 

Holyoke  unions  in  the  early  days  were  affiliated  with  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor.  Some  of  the  first  leaders 
were:  Joseph  Milos,  Michael  McLean  and  Edward  Dowd. 

John  Zielinski 


After  the  turn  of  the  century,  however,  three  stalwarts  ap-  I 
peared  who  were  destined  to  be  leaders  for  many  years: 
John  Bleasius,  Edward  S.  Alden  and  Urban  Fleming.  Alden 
inspired  the  old  "Dynamiters'  Club"  which  met  Saturday  . 
nights  in  the  rather  cramped  quarters  on  the  top  floor  of  his 
press  building  on  Maple  Street,  next  to  the  fire  station.  Tom 
Rohan,  John  Bresnahan  and  Fred  Brown  were  yeomen  tried  ; 
and  true. 

Frank  O'Connor  and  Francis  Curran  were  also  of  this 
group.  Curran  later  became  chairman  of  the  Massachusetts  , 
Labor  Relations  Board. 

Sizzling  debates  occurred  there  which  gave  life  and  zest  to  I 
the  labor  movement  of  Holyoke  of  the  time.  Fleming  was 
honest,  and  able,  and  unflinching.  He  believed  with  all  his  ' 
heart  in  the  cause  for  which  he  fought. 

In  Dynamiters'  Hall  the  Holyoke  Labor  College  was  orga-  ■ 
nized  after  the  First  World  War.  Here  came  professors  from 
the  neighboring  colleges  to  talk  on  subjects  interesting  to 
labor;  economics,  sociology,  politics.  Here  was  group  organ-  j 
ization  which  lent  support  to  the  Gas  and  Electric  Depart-  ■ 
ment,  the  Westfield  Railroad,  created  the  Vocational  School 
and  prompted  the  founding  of  the  Engineering  Department  1 
at  what  was  then  Massachusetts  State  College. 

Holyoke  labor  has  never  been  radical.  It  is  not  radical  I 
today.  Leadership  in  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  I 
the  newer  Congress  of  Industrial  Organization  is  loyal  to  the 
American  ideal.  Through  the  instrumentality  of  collective  i 
bargaining  it  has  sought  to  better  the  living  standard  of 
workers  in  Holyoke  industry.  A  tribute  to  both  labor  and 
ownership  in  the  Holyoke  industrial  community  is  that  trou-  i 
bles  have  been  few  and  far  between. 

One  of  the  more  colorful  associations  of  Holyoke  was  this 
more  or  less  famous  Dynamiters'  Club.  Strictly  speaking  it 
was  not  a  club  but  a  Saturday  night  get-together.  Its  meet- 
ing place  was  the  top  floor  of  what  used  to  be  the  Alden 
Press  building  next  to  the  Central  Fire  Station  on  Maple 
Street.  Mr.  Edward  S.  Alden,  owner  of  the  Press,  carried  on 
his  business  on  the  first  two  floors  and  lived  on  the  third. 
Alden  was  a  direct  descendent  of  John  Alden  and  Priscilla 
Mullins  of  the  Pilgrim  story.  He  lived  on  the  third  floor  and 
the  meeting  place  was  really  the  Alden  kitchen. 

After  dinner  Saturday  night  when  the  kettles  and  skillets 
had  been  washed  and  hung  on  hooks  around  the  wall  and 
the  floor  swept  clean  the  members  of  the  crowd  would  begin 
to  drift  up.  It  was  a  friendly  group;  representative  of  Holy- 
oke. "Hello  John,  Hello  Ed,  Hello  Tom."  Soon  the  long 
room  was  crowded.  When  all  the  chairs  were  taken  there 
would  be  the  edge  of  a  long  table  and  always  the  floor 
against  the  wall.  Everybody  managed  to  try  to  get  more  or 
less  comfortable  for  it  would  be  a  long  session.  Soon  the 
speaker  for  the  evening  arrived  and  the  meeting  was  called 
to  order. 

Topics  of  the  meetings  centered  around  the  political  and 
economic  problems  of  the  day.  A  moderator  presided.  The 
speaker,  often  a  Smith  College  or  Amherst  College  profes- 


sor,  delivered  a  lecture  that  would  have  done  justice  to  any 
college  classroom.  Favorite  speakers  came  back  again  and 
again.  Some  of  these  lecturers  later  became  noted  figures  in 
government  and  education  on  the  American  scene.  Among 
them  were  Colston  Warne,  Amherst  College  Economics  De- 
partment and  a  founder  of  Consumer  Reports;  Paul  Doug- 
las, Amherst  College,  Department  of  Government,  later 
Senator  from  Illinois;  Ralph  Volney  Harlow,  Smith  College 
Department  of  Government,  later  author  of  a  popular  his- 
tory text;  Peter  Odegarde,  Amherst  College  and  later  trusted 
advisor  to  Morganthau  when  he  was  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury; Spencer  Miller,  later  President  of  American  Interna- 
tional College;  Stuart  Symington,  Amherst,  later  United 
States  Senator;  Edward  J.  Woodhouse,  Smith  College  and 
Mayor  of  Northampton  in  1924.  He  later  taught  at  Duke  for 
many  years. 

Who  were  the  members  and  why  were  they  there?  They 
were  Holyokers;  who  were  seeking  knowledge  and  the  stim- 
ulus of  free  discussion.  Most  of  them  were  not  college 
educated;  but  virtually  all  were  clear-headed  men.  One  of 
the  values  held  in  common  was  a  concern  for  the  working 
man  and  a  tinge  of  labor  union  philosophy.  In  Holyoke  they 
were  well  known,  John  Bleasius,  Thomas  F.  Rohan,  Fred 
Brown,  Jack  Regan,  Seth  Bush,  Urban  Fleming,  John 
Bresnahan,  John  (Dynamite)  O'Connor,  Frank  O'Connor, 
George  Lane,  Milton  Spies,  Patrick  Murphy,  George  Cassi- 
dy,  John  L.  Hafey,  Francis  Curran,  Thomas  Scanlon,  Joseph 
Robinson,  Jerry  Dowd,  Venantius  Fleming,  Michael  Mc- 
Lean. They  were  printers,  Politicians,  bricklayers,  Police- 
men, foremen,  papermakers,  coal  dealers,  and  engineers. 
One  of  them  was  Marshal  of  the  Police  Department,  an- 
other became  a  lawyer  and  state  labor  official,  a  third  by 
self  teaching  and  evening  school  attendance  became  an  out- 
standing engineer  for  the  Holyoke  Gas  and  Electric  Depart- 
ment. Within  the  club  was  a  group  that  managed  to  domi- 
nate the  Holyoke  Central  Labor  Union  for  many  years. 
John  Geran,  Holyoke  policeman  was  the  father  of  a  famous 
Harvard  hockey  star.  At  least  two  of  the  club  ran  for  mayor. 
There  were  many  of  them. 


The  discussion  that  began  with  the  close  of  the  lecture 
was  carried  on  at  high  level.  Thoughts  were  well  expressed 
and  often  differences  of  opinion  were  brought  out  in  sharp 
focus.  Little  groups  carried  on  their  arguments  far  into  the 
night.  The  Dynamiters  evolved  before  World  War  I  and 
lasted  well  through  the  Great  Depression.  A  more  dignified 
name  often  applied  to  the  Dynamiters  was  the  Holyoke 
Labor  College.  Rumor  has  it  that  one  young  man,  short  of 
enough  credits  to  get  into  an  institution  of  higher  learning, 
offered  his  regular  attendance  at  the  Saturday  night  lectures 
and  was  accepted. 

In  Retrospect 

It  was  one  hundred  years  after  the  utterance  of  the  peti- 
tion that  all  the  activity  began  down  by  the  Great  River.  In 
the  meantime  the  residents  of  the  Street  lived  quiet,  some- 
what isolated  lives.  As  the  new  settlement  began  to  grow 
down  by  the  river  they  heard  bits  of  gossip  at  the  tavern 
and  the  roadside  and  finally  through  the  columns  of  the 
new  newspaper,  the  Hampden  Freeman.  Down  by  the  river 
the  wooden  dam  was  completed  around  1850. 

Downstream  from  this  dam  were  the  three  small  islands 
strung  across  the  river  between  which  the  shad  fishermen 
would  stretch  their  nets  in  the  spring  of  the  year  when  the 
shad  were  running.  Farther  downstream  and  just  below  the 
present  location  of  the  Valley  Paper  Mill,  a  stone  pier  out  of 
which  grew  a  wooden  mast  marked  the  location  of  the 
swing  ferry. 

The  swing  ferry  was  unique  and  colorful  but  inadequate. 
With  all  of  its  limitations  it  was  to  be  in  use  until  a  South 
Hadley  bridge  could  be  built  in  1872. 

The  Connecticut  River  Railroad  had  been  completed 
through  Ireland  Parish  in  1845  and  a  little  station  built 
which  the  Hampden  Freeman  called  "elegant".  In  1850  this 
railroad  had  not  yet  supplanted  the  riverboat  traffic  or  the 
stage  coaches  and  ox  carts  that  wended  their  way  up  and 
down  the  valley's  few  roads.  But  the  imports  that  came  into 
Ireland  Depot  had  already  made  the  little  station  here  busy. 
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The  Museum 
The  Holyoke  Scientific  Association  was  granted  a  Charter 
by  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  February  17,  1888. 
Its  purpose  was  "To  awaken  and  maintain  an  active  interest 
in  the  Practical  Sciences,  and  to  aid  generally  in  connection 
with  Arts,  Agricultural,  Manufacturers  and  Commerce." 
The  By  Laws  provided  that  "The  Librarian  shall  be  curator 
of  the  Museum  and  shall  report  at  the  Annual  Meeting  the 
condition  and  contribution  made  to  the  Library  and 
Museum  during  the  year."  In  this  provision  was  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Holyoke  Museum. 

William  J.  Howes,  a  native  of  Holyoke,  an  architect  and 
an  authority  on  Indian  life  in  New  England  became  the  first 
curator.  The  Holyoke  Museum  opened  with  a  collection  of 
miscellaneous  material  acquired  in  the  early  years  of  the 
century  and  housed  in  a  large  east  room  of  the  new  Holy- 
oke Library's  second  floor.  Mr.  Howes  immediately  ob- 
tained for  the  museum  the  Sherman  Indian  Collection,  con- 
taining thousands  of  stone  implements.  Little  by  little  the 
museum  grew.  It  was  open  only  by  appointment  for  a  num- 
ber of  years. 

In  1926  Professor  Burlingham  Schurr,  naturalist,  formerly 
Director  of  the  Berkshire  Museum,  Pittsfield,  and  the 
Worcester  Natural  History  Museum,  was  engaged  as  full 
time  Directing  Curator  of  the  Holyoke  Museum,  a  position 
he  held  until  his  death  in  1951. 

Professor  Schurr  assembled  a  comprehensive  collection  of 
birds,  mammals,  and  reptiles  of  the  Connecticut  Valley. 
Birds,  corals,  and  shell  collections  were  gathered  in  from  the 
Holyoke  Schools.  First  gifts  of  rocks  and  minerals  were  re- 
ceived from  Dr.  H.  O.  Hastings,  Herbert  E.  Fuller,  and  A.  J. 
Rand.  Addison  L.  Green  presented  an  extensive  collection 
of  prehistoric  material.  War  relics  and  historical  collections 
were  given  by  many  persons.  Much  of  the  museum  was 
Natural  History  and  Ethnology. 

Art  was  added  in  1928  when  a  collection  of  twenty  nine 
paintings  was  purchased  by  subscription.  Dr.  Edward  P. 
Bagg  and  George  Senseny  spearheaded  this  acquisition. 
Other  contributors  were  E.  P.  Bagg,  Mrs.  F.  B.  Towne,  Mrs. 
A.  L.  Green,  F.  H.  Metcalf,  Dr.  Frank  M.  Woods,  John  M. 
Warbeke,  George  Burkhardt,  W.  D.  Judd,  Fayette  Smith, 
Mrs.  T.  S.  Childs,  Mrs.  H.  M.  Cooledge,  The  Misses  Cool- 
edge,  William  Skinner  2nd.,  Mr.  E.  N.  White,  Mrs.  W.  W. 
Chapin,  Miss  Clara  Chapin  and  Mrs.  Joseph  M.  Towne. 

In  February  of  1952,  the  Board  of  Aldermen  accepted  an 
order  by  Alderman  Douglas  Kennedy  that  Mayor  Henry 
Toepfert  name  a  committee  to  study  the  enlargement  of  fa- 
cilities for  the  public  museum.  Committee  members  ap- 
pointed were  Dr.  E.  P.  Bagg,  Alderman  William  H.  Burns, 
Romeo  W.  Beaudry  and  Douglas  Kennedy.  Mrs.  William 
Whiting,  Miss  Anne  Warren,  Jacob  Barowski,  Arthur  Ryan, 
Representative  Stephen  Chmura,  Romeo  D.  Raymond,  Wil- 
liam Hubbard,  William  Skinner;  Advisory  members  were 
Librarian  Gilbert  C.  Rich  and  Museum  Director  Marie 
Schurr  Quirk. 

Several  efforts  were  organized  to  raise  funds  for  the 
museum.  From  1953  to  1958  a  series  of  screen  tour  lectures 


on  birds  were  scheduled  with  proceeds  going  to  the  building 
fund.  Christmas  cards  were  created  under  the  guidance  of 
Mrs.  Roger  Holmes  of  South  Hadley,  creative  art  teacher 
and  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  these  also  helped.  On  the 
twenty  fifth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  museum  Dr. 
Edward  P.  Bagg  Jr.  President  of  the  Library  Corporation, 
initiated  a  museum  building  fund  in  formal  order.  Money 
was  donated  by  the  Quota  Club,  Holyoke  Womens  Club, 
Holyoke  Lions  Club,  Mrs.  Ralph  Armstrong,  and  Mrs. 
Charles  Dunbar.  Boy  Scouts  and  Girl  Scouts  also  contrib- 
uted. There  were  several  memorial  donations. 

The  museum  now  began  to  receive  many  additions.  The 
Charles  M.  Barr  Memorial  Case  of  insects;  20,000  beetles, 
moths,  and  butterflies  was  presented  in  1952.  In  1953,  the 
Charles  Coe  Collection  of  Mexican  and  South  American 
items  was  given  in  memory  of  Mrs.  Edith  Seney  Coe.  The 
museum  program  began  to  attract  many  Holyoke  young- 
sters. Teaching  programs  were  instituted  in  Natural  History, 
Art,  Indian  Life,  and  crafts  skills.  Field  trips  were  arranged 
and  these  gradually  became  extremely  popular. 

As  the  museum  grew  and  its  activities  expanded  the  need 
for  more  adequate  facilities  and  space  became  critical.  For  a 
time  Dr.  Bagg  explored  the  potential  of  Kenilworth  Castle, 
the  old  Flagg  estate  overlooking  the  Connecticut  River  on 
the  Northampton  Highway  as  a  new  location  but  the  cost 
was  prohibitive.  Finally  interest  began  to  center  on  the  es- 
tate of  Wistariahurst,  formerly  the  Skinner-Kilborne  home. 
This  estate  was  deeded  to  the  City  of  Holyoke  for  cultural 
purposes  in  June  1959  and  shortly  thereafter  became  the 
museum  home.  The  Holyoke  Museum  now  includes  a  Mu- 
seum of  Fine  Arts  in  the  Mansion  and  a  Youth  Museum  in 
the  adjacent  Carriage  House.  The  donor  of  the  estate  was 
Mrs.  Katherine  Skinner-Kilborne.  Mrs.  Marie  Schurr  Quirk, 
daughter  of  Burlingham  Schurr  is  the  present  director  of  the 
museum. 

Mrs.  Marie  Schurr  Quirk 
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Enlightened  Conscience 

About  the  year  1875  Holyoke  began  to  witness  the  dawn 
of  public  conscience.  It  may  have  been  a  result  of  the  com- 
ing of  Sister  Mary  of  Providence;  it  may  have  been  the 
preaching  of  Father  Harkins;  it  may  have  been  a  great 
awakening  in  the  Protestant  community  which  formerly  had 
not  been  niggardly  with  charity  for  its  own.  Now  there  was 
to  be  a  forward  looking  movement  that  encompassed  many 
organizations  and  many  projects,  attacking  human  want  and 
human  need  upon  a  broad  front. 

Sister  Mary  of  Providence  found  that  there  were  too 
many  orphan  children  for  the  St.  Jerome's  Institute.  She 
appealed  to  Dr.  John  J.  O'Connor,  the  physician  whose 
name  had  already  become  a  legend  in  the  city  and  who  was 
later  to  be  chosen  its  mayor  for  help.  Out  of  this  appeal 
came  Brightside  and  Mt.  St.  Vincent.  Thousands  of  boys 
and  girls  found  home  and  love  and  education  in  this  com- 
munity. Many  graduates  from  this  community  have  taken 
high  places  out  in  the  world  of  men  and  women. 

When  experience  began  to  show  that  many  mothers  were 
compelled  to  go  to  work  leaving  little  ones  untended  at 
home,  the  call  for  adequate  measures  to  furnish  aid  for 
those  neglected  children— some  of  them  literally  bound— was 
headed  by  Reverand  Daniel  Tully,  Chaplain  at  Brightside  at 
the  time.  He  helped  form  the  Guild  of  St.  Agnes  under  the 
aegis  of  the  Sisters  of  Providence.  The  Newton  mansion  on 
Chestnut  Street  was  purchased  and  became  the  home  of  the 
Holyoke  Day  Nursery.  The  Nursery  cares  for  the  children  of 
working  mothers  weekdays.  Food,  shelter,  play,  care  and 
medical  supervision  are  provided.  The  people  of  Holyoke 
love  the  Holyoke  Day  Nursery.  It  began  operation  actively 
in  1919  when  many  more  Holyoke  women  found  employ- 
ment in  war-created  industries.  The  Day  Nursery  too  served 
to  formalize  and  organize  effort  that  had  been  going  on 
more  than  a  generation. 


By  the  turn  of  the  century  it  was  pretty  well  established 
by  the  medical  profession  that  the  cause  of  most  disease  was 
the  germ.  In  Holyoke  the  foremost  cause  of  the  death 
among  young  people  was  the  dreaded  consumption,  later  to 
be  called  tuberculosis.  The  germ  that  caused  the  diesase  had 
been  isolated  and  its  contagious  character  well  established. 
A  great  need  was  to  find  out  the  sources  of  infection;  edu- 
cate the  people  of  Holyoke  in  preventing  the  spread  of  con- 
tagion and  in  accepting  the  isolation  of  active  cases  and  the 
provision  of  curative  measures.  Dr.  Carl  Allen  brought  to 
Holyoke  a  front  line  attack  on  this  dreaded  disease. 

Dr.  Allen  was  instrumental  in  forming  the  Holyoke  Tu- 
berculosis Association  to  take  leadership  in  this  social  and 
medical  movement.  Milk  consumed  by  the  children  of  Ho- 
lyoke had  to  be  tested.  Tubercular  cows  had  to  be  located 
and  condemned:  contaminated  milk  eliminated.  Dark, 
crowded  rooms  had  to  be  found  and  done  away  with.  Sani- 
torium  had  to  be  provided  and  the  new  modern  therapies 
for  early  detection  and  treatment  applied.  Holyoke  was 
fighting  a  lethal  enemy. 

When  the  campaign  against  tuberculosis  was  inaugurated 
in  1907  the  death  rate  from  the  disease  was  eighty-seven.  As 
a  result  of  long  sustained  effort  and  support  of  Holyoke's 
people  that  rate  was  brought  down  to  only  two  in  1952  and 
has  since  that  time  been  kept  at  a  minimum.  Death  today 
from  the  tubercular  meningitis  is  rare.  Holyoke  still  supports 
the  anti-tuberculosis  crusade  generously  through  the  pur- 
chase of  Christmas  seals.  Modern  treatment  by  miracle 
medicine  is  much  more  efficacious  than  the  older,  slower 
methods  of  food,  rest,  fresh  air  and  sunshine.  The  Great 
White  Plague  no  longer  exists  for  Holyoke. 

The  Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Children  was  established  about  a  century  ago  to  bring  an 
end  to  neglect  and  mal-treatment  that  had  occurred  all  too 
often  without  check.  Premised  upon  the  need  for  relief  of 
sadness  among  children  and  the  creation  of  happy  child- 
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j  hood  it  offered  a  positive  lessening  of  teen-age  delinquency 
I  and  life-time  unhappiness  stemming  from  early  insecurity. 
'  The  Holyoke  branch  began  operation  in  1918. 

Holyoke  has  found  that  cruelty  to  children  comes  out  of 
I;  neglect  occasioned  for  the  most  part  by  broken  marriages, 
j  unemployment,  sickness  or  alcoholism.  The  Society  for 

Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  children  works  to  correct  causes  as 
I  well  as  to  put  an  end  to  the  happening.  As  a  last  resort  it 
I  can  and  will  have  a  child  moved  to  a  foster  home.  One  fac- 
!  tor  that  helps  in  bringing  about  favorable  results  is  the  State 
I  Law  making  it  possible  for  the  S.P.C.C.  to  bring  cases  into 
|  court  when  all  other  methods  fail.  Holyoke  has  been  fortu- 
j  nate  in  being  served  by  men  and  women  well  trained  in  the 
j  social  techniques  reqired  for  this  work.  Usually  the  proce- 
i  dure  involves  attempting  to  reestablish  broken  families.  The 

contribution  of  the  S.P.C.C.  to  the  well-being  of  Holyoke 
;  children  is  beyond  estimate.  It  works  where  the  need  is 

great. 

The  turn  of  the  century  brought  to  Holyoke  a  growing 
!  social  consciousness  and  a  more  sensitive  social  conscience. 
Mrs.  Sumner  Whitten,  then  head  of  the  mothers'  club  at  the 
I  Y.W.C.A.  sponsored  a  movement  to  find  out  about  the 
i  health  of  children  in  Holyoke.  At  her  behest  Mrs.  William 

Dr.  Carl  A.  Allen 
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G.  Dwight  conducted  an  investigation  which  brought  out 
that  on  one  short  street  in  Holyoke  more  babies  less  than  a 
year  old  died  than  in  all  of  Ward  Seven.  This  hard  fact 
stirred  the  interest  and  sympathy  of  all  mothers  who  loved 
their  children  and  marked  the  beginning  of  a  crusade. 

The  source  of  much  of  the  trouble  seemed  to  be  in  con- 
taminated milk.  Holyoke  set  out  to  find  a  pure  milk  supply. 
This  was  not  easy.  At  that  time  there  were  no  state  laws 
requiring  clean  stables,  healthy  cows  and  pasteurization  of 
milk.  Tuberculin  tests  had  not  yet  been  developed.  A  spe- 
cialist in  the  matter  had  predicated  that  the  problem  of  the 
health  of  children  was  not  a  matter  of  private  charity  but 
one  of  public  health  and  that  it  concerned  the  citizen's  gov- 
ernment first  of  all.  He  also  pointed  out  that  the  death  rate 
of  babies  in  Holyoke  was  one  of  the  worst  in  the  whole 
country. 

Mayor  John  J.  White  and  his  administration  were  per- 
suaded to  give  the  project  city  government  support.  The 
Holyoke  Infant  Hygiene  Association  was  formed  with  Dr. 
Fred  H.  Allen  as  its  medical  director  and  the  Holyoke  Mu- 
nicipal Milk  Station  was  opened  in  June  1911  at  the  corner 
of  Bridge  Street  and  lower  Sargeant.  As  a  result  of  the  orga- 
nized effort  for  pure  milk  and  the  improvement  of  child 
health  in  Holyoke  the  State  Legislature  passed  a  law  requir- 
ing pasteurization  of  all  milk  sold  in  Massachusetts.  Dairies 
were  required  to  have  regular  inspection  and  all  cows  had  to 
be  tested  for  tuberculosis.  Dr.  Fred  Allen  and  Dr.  E.  P. 
Bagg  with  other  volunteer  physicians  gave  their  services 
generously  to  this  project.  Holyoke  knew  that  the  results 
were  commensurate. 

About  this  time  the  city  passed  and  the  Legislature  ap- 
proved an  act  creating  the  Child  Welfare  Commission  as  an 
official  part  of  Holyoke's  public  health  service.  Under  this 
Commission  the  health  of  children  became  the  concern  of 
the  municipal  government  from  before  their  birth  until  such 
time  as  they  entered  school;  meaning  that  pre-natal, 
post-natal  and  pre-school  care  and  oversight  was  furnished. 

Under  the  guidance  of  the  Child  Welfare  Commission  the 
City  made  progress  toward  better  health  for  all.  Along  with 
the  preparation  and  distribution  of  baby  formula  in  steril- 
ized iced  pails  to  the  milk  substations  came  other  protective 
procedures.  Immunization  against  diphtheria,  tetanus, 
whooping  cough;  compulsory  vaccination  against  smallpox; 
physical  examinations  upon  entrance  to  school  and  follow 
up  work  in  the  homes  all  began  to  whittle  away  at  the  Ho- 
lyoke death  rate.  The  birth  rate  has  numbered  more  than 
two  thousand  per  year  for  many  years  except  for  a  short 
period  during  the  depression.  Fewer  and  fewer  deaths  have 
been  registered  among  mothers  and  pre-school  children. 

So  down  through  the  years  the  scourge  of  high  infant 
mortality  has  been  brought  under  control.  The  milk  distri- 
bution which  proved  so  valuable  in  the  beginning  gradually 
came  to  be  less  needed.  Modern  refrigeration  makes  it  un- 
necessary. Tuberculosis  no  longer  threatens.  The  terror- 
striking  bacillary  epidemics  of  the  early  summers  of  the 
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town  no  longer  happen.  Smallpox  is  rare,  diphtheria  has 
been  brought  under  control,  and  lockjaw  seldom  occurs. 
The  City  of  Holyoke  is  a  far  better  place  in  which  to  live 
than  it  was  in  1873,  one  hundred  years  ago. 

Dr.  Allen  and  Dr.  Bagg  in  the  beginning  had  wonderful 
cooperation  from  many  other  unselfish  and  devoted  doctors 
and  a  host  of  other  supporters.  Not  the  least  among  them 
was  a  corps  of  dedicated  and  specially  trained  nurses  who 
without  stint  threw  themselves  into  the  crusade  to  make  sure 
that  assignments  were  carried  out.  To  them  Holyoke  owes  a 
deep  debt  of  gratitude  which  only  continued  support  of 
public  health  in  the  city  can  repay. 

Many  adjunctive  activities  designed  to  capture  the  interest 
of  youth  have  helped  to  make  Holyoke  a  happier,  healthier 
city.  Notably  those  activities  which  have  opened  wider  hori- 
zons for  children. 

A  good  start  for  children  in  life  is  one  way  of  bringing 
about  a  better  living.  Once  the  era  of  conscience  had  ar- 
rived, many  people  in  many  areas  began  to  look  around, 
seeking  to  find  wholesome  activities  in  which  growing  boys 
and  girls  could  engage.  Out  of  this  searching  came  the  Boy 
Scouts,  the  Girl  Scouts,  the  Boys'  Club,  church  camps,  mu- 
nicipal playgrounds,  municipal  swimming  pools,  Holyoke 
Museum  of  Natural  History  and  Art,  Parent-Teacher  Asso- 
ciations, and  offerings  of  the  Public  Library  in  reading  ex- 
perience. 

Girl  Scouts  And  Boy  Scouts 

The  Girl  Scouts  of  Holyoke  received  their  charter  in  1921. 
In  that  year  Juliet  Low,  founder  of  the  Girl  Scouts  of  Amer- 
ica, sent  a  friend  to  Holyoke  to  see  what  could  be  done 
about  troops  and  leaders.  Mrs.  John  M.  James  accepted  re- 
sponsibility for  forming  such  an  organization  and  within  a 


short  time  had  projected  a  full  program  of  girl  scouting  into 
action.  Mrs.  James  was  the  first  Holyoke  Girl  Scout  Com-  ' 
missioner  and  offered  able  leadership  as  long  as  she  lived. 
Later  Mrs.  Francis  Heywood  was  to  take  over  with  never- 
waning  enthusiasm  and  highly  successful  results.  For 
many  years  the  enrollment  of  girl  scouts  in  Holyoke  re- 
mained  at  around  one  thousand.  Prospective  scouts  were 
plentiful  but  leadership  was  hard  to  come  by.  The  promises  i 
and  the  pledge  of  loyalty  and  service  which  these  girls  gave 
and  kept  gave  a  finer  basis  of  living  for  many  for  all  their 
days.  The  girl  scout  activity  is  healthful,  out  of  doors,  mean- 
ingful. 

A  charter  for  Boy  Scout  organization  was  granted  in  1926 
and  shortly  thereafter  camps  were  built,  one  for  a  time  at  i 
Aldrich  Lake  and  another  at  Otis.  Wonderful  terrain  for  I 
hiking  and  scouting  lies  widely  in  the  territory.  The  Boy 
Scout  membership  in  Holyoke  also  ran  about  a  thousand, 
but  here  again  the  limitation  was  in  leadership.  A  special 
need  for  teen-age  boys  who  have  nothing  to  do  except  hold 
down  a  street  corner  is  met  by  the  scouts. 

The  summer  camp  is  often  in  Holyoke  an  instrument  for  1 
wholesome   education,   recreation   and   training.  Several 
churches  maintain  such  camps  for  members  of  their  own  ! 
parishes  to  make  sure  that  their  own  youth  get  the  benefits  ' 
that  such  camps  can  offer;  Holy  Cross;  St.  Pauls.  Both  Boy 
Scouts  and  Girl  Scouts  maintain  these  camps  where  for  a  I 
reasonable  fee  and  under  healthful  conditions  youth  may  ' 
spend  two  or  more  weeks.  The  Y.M.C.A.,  the  Boys'  Club, 
the  Tuberculosis  Association  and  the  Salvation  Army  also 
maintain  such  camps  under  similar  conditions  and  for  simi- 
lar purposes.  Every  summer  thousands  of  children  go  away 
from  crowded  homes  and  city  streets  for  better  health  and 
recreation.  The  effort  of  Holyoke  people  pays  well. 
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The  Loo  mis  House 


In  the  year  1883  five  Holyoke  women  were  members  of 
an  informal  group  that  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  club  that 
eventually  was  to  build  the  Holyoke  Home  for  Aged  People 
since  known  as  the  Loomis  Home.  The  women  were  Mrs. 
William  A.  Chase  who  husband  then  was  the  agent  for  the 
Water  Power  Company,  and  who  lived  in  a  house  at  the 
corner  of  Appleton  and  Pine  Streets,  Mrs.  Philander  Moore, 
who  lived  on  Pine  Street,  and  three  other  neighbors,  Mrs. 
Jane  Ordway,  Mrs.  E.  L.  Draper  and  Mrs.  William  Tnwing. 
;  Their  group  was  more  or  less  an  outing  club  enjoying  car- 
!  riage  trips  to  spots  of  interest  and  beauty  in  the  neighboring 
I  countryside.  Soon  the  group  interest  evolved  into  a  club  of 
'  more  than  fifty  women.  It  had  no  name  until  one  day  when 
the  rain  drenched  its  picnic  at  the  Whiting  Cabin  south  of 
the  city.  After  that  it  was  known  as  the  Rain  or  Shine  Club. 

It  was  the  women  of  this  Rain  or  Shine  Club  that  came 
up  with  the  idea  of  the  Holyoke  Home  for  Aged  People.  In 
the  decade  of  the  nineties  they  embarked  upon  a  program 
of  raising  money  for  the  new  project.  Mrs.  Ordway  was  the 
first  president,  but  a  little  later  stepped  aside  and  Mrs.  C.  E. 
Ball  was  chosen  to  succeed  her.  The  purpose  of  the  home 
was  to  provide  a  place  where  aged  women,  stranded  on  the 
shores  of  life  might  live  happily  and  with  all  comforts  and 
dignity.  Although  Mrs.  Ordway  and  Mrs.  Whiting  provided 
the  idea,  it  was  Mrs.  C.  E.  Ball  who  carried  through  the 
organization  and  the  long,  hard  campaign  of  money  raising. 

The  money  came  hard,  dimes  and  quarters,  dues  and  con- 
tributions. A  great  fair  was  given  at  the  Unitarian  Church 
and  raised  $600.00  for  the  fund.  There  were  endless  card 
parties.  The  membership  of  the  club  was  raised  to  over  200. 
The  dues  were  increased  to  $3.00  per  year.  All  members 
were  expected  to  go  to  the  card  parties.  If  they  went  they 
paid  the  twenty  five  cents  and  if  they  failed  to  go  they  were 
fined  twenty  five  cents  for  their  absence.  Some  of  the  card 
parties  were  city  wide.  Some  of  them  were  brilliant  evening 
affairs,  presided  over  notably  by  Mrs.  R.  F.  Kelton  and  Mrs. 
C.  H.  Prentiss. 

The  names  of  fifty  five  women  were  signed  to  the  petition 
for  incorporation  under  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts  as  the,  "Holyoke  Home  for  Aged  People,"  for 
the  purpose  of  caring  for  the  old  and  the  infirm,  providing 
them  with  a  home,  and  for  the  promotion  of  charitable  and 
benevolent  work.  The  by  laws  of  the  corporation  also  pro- 
vided for  the  admission  of  aged  couples  or  men  who  had 
come  to  the  edge  of  the  long  road  and  have  no  kith  nor  kin 
to  make  the  way  tender  and  comfortable.  This  provision 
met  with  wide  approval.  The  first  meeting  of  the  newly 
formed  corporation  was  held  October  6,  1902  and  its  organi- 
zation as  of  that  time  remains  much  the  same  today  except 
that  the  board  of  managers  was  soon  increased  to  thirty. 
Mrs.  James  Ramage  was  the  first  treasurer  to  be  followed  by 
Mrs.  Joseph  Merrick. 

Mr.  William  S.  Loomis  gave  the  two  acres  of  land  on 
which  the  Home  is  now  situated.  James  H.  Clough  the  archi- 


tect of  the  Holyoke  Public  Library  was  chosen  to  design  and 
create  the  Home.  Joseph  Metcalf  contributed  a  first  ten 
thousand  dollars  for  building  and  endowment.  One  thou- 
sand dollars  each  was  given  by  the  Holyoke  Water  Power 
Company,  The  Lyman  Mills,  William  Skinner,  Joseph  Skin- 
ner, Frank  Beebe,  Mrs.  Cyrus  L.  Frink,  J.  Pierpont  Morgan. 

Morgan's  father  was  born  on  the  Morgan  farm  less  than  a 
mile  from  where  the  Home  was  to  stand  and  Morgan  Street 
was  named  for  his  family.  Reverend  Charles  E.  Crevier  gave 
a  last  hundred  dollars  to  complete  the  original  $25,000  fund. 

The  Holyoke  Home  for  Aged  People,  or  The  Loomis 
Home,  or  The  Loomis  House  as  it  is  now  called  was  com- 
pleted and  dedicated  March  1,  1911.  This  was  a  gala  occa- 
sion. More  than  2,000  people  called  during  the  afternoon 
and  evening.  Mayor  White  offered  a  sympathetic  exposition 
and  Mrs.  W.  G.  Dwight  gave  the  Historic  Address.  Dr.  J.  S. 
Lyon  uttered  a  tribute  to  Old  Age  and  Architect  James  A. 
Clough  explained  the  structure  of  the  building.  The  leading 
workers  in  the  Society  acted  as  hostesses. 

On  November  7,  1910,  at  its  regular  meeting,  the  Board 
of  Managers  delineated  terms  of  admission  to  the  Home 
and  these  with  miner  modifications  apply  to  this  day. 


The  Holyoke  Boys  Club 


The  Holyoke  Boys  Club  was  founded  in  1892.  Patterned 
after  an  experiment  that  had  been  very  successful  in  New 
Haven  the  club  was  a  natural  for  the  Holyoke  situation.  In- 
tended to  give  a  social,  athletic  and  vocational  activity  for 
the  boys  in  the  lower  wards  of  the  city  it  caught  on  instantly 
and  shortly  was  a  thriving  organization  in  which  boys  con- 
tributed tremendously  toward  managing  their  own  affairs. 
They  paid  dues  so  that  the  club  would  not  be  thought  of  as 
a  charitable  organization,  planned  many  of  their  own  proj- 
ects and  kept  their  own  order.  The  club  began  in  the  old 
Methodist  Church  on  Main  Street.  From  the  beginning  it 
was  fortunate  in  having  capable  superintendents  who  lived 
for  the  boys;  among  them  Tom  Foley  and  more  lately  Nich- 
olas Cosmos.  Of  recent  years  with  the  growing  crisis  of 
juvenile  delinquency  the  club  has  participated  in  experi- 
ments in  group  living  for  boys  in  trouble  with  their  parents 
or  the  law. 

The  Boys'  Club  was  financed  and  planned  originally  by  a 
group  of  six  men  from  different  churches  and  headed  by 
Joel  S.  Webber.  Tools  and  machines  were  purchased  and 
installed  for  craft  activities.  Trade  classes  were  set  up  to 
help  the  boys  prepare  for  earning  a  living. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  Boys'  Club  was  that  it  was 
without  church  backing;  yet  no  other  activity  in  the  city  re- 
ceived such  whole-hearted  endorsement.  The  club  was  sup- 
ported by  men  who  believed  in  the  project  and  who  were 
profoundly  interested  in  the  boys  who  belonged.  And  boys 
by  the  legion  belonged,  from  all  kinds  of  families  and  all 
sorts  of  creeds.  Before  long  other  activities  were  added  to 
the  activities;  reading  and  study,  wood-carving  and  printing; 
above  all  athletics.  It  has  probably  been  the  athletic  activity 
that  has  constituted  the  long-time  sustaining  force  of  the 
organization. 

In  1917  a  new  club  house  with  a  large  gymnasium  and 
excellent  equipment  was  built  by  popular  subscription. 


"People  of  all  kinds  patronized  the  club  benefits,  or  gave 
outright  sums  to  abet  the  work."  Construction  of  the  new 
building  inaugurated  an  era  of  expanding  usefulness.  Today 
the  value  of  the  club  as  a  counter  activity  to  juvenile  delin- 
quency in  the  lower  part  of  the  city  is  beyond  assessment. 

The  YMCA 

In  1894  the  new  building  for  the  Y.M.C.A.  was  completed 
to  serve  as  a  club  and  common  meeting  place  for  many 
young  men  of  varying  character  and  background.  The  or- 
ganization had  been  growing  for  about  ten  years.  Holyoke 
itself  was  growing.  Many  newcomers  were  coming  to  the 
city  and  a  number  of  chuiches  were  concerned  that  they 
find  good  living  quarters  and  an  acceptable  social  situation. 
The  Young  Mens'  Christian  Association  by  this  time  had 
acquired  a  national  organization;  in  spirit  undenominational 
though  unquestionably  evangelical.  By  constitution  it  was 
committed  to  help  strangers  in  the  city  to  find  acceptable 
employment,  acceptable  living  quarters  and  a  suitable  place 
of  worship.  For  many  younger  men  of  the  city  the  Y  be- 
came a  club. 

Childrens'  Aid  Society 

One  of  the  most  acceptable  of  the  offerings  which  the 
Y.M.C.A.  gave  to  Holyoke  was  its  night  classes,  mostly  in 
elementary  schooling.  Classes  were  taught  by  volunteer 
teachers  and  met  in  the  evening  so  that  the  workers  by  day 
in  the  mills  could  attend. 

To  further  supplement  the  work  of  the  Child  Welfare 
Commission  and  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Children  a  group  of  women  formed  the  Holyoke  Aux- 
iliary of  the  Children's  Aid  Society.  The  object  of  the  society 
was  to  come  to  the  aid  of  neglected  or  abused  children.  It 
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worked  in  many  ways,  sometimes  giving  clothes  and  food; 
sometimes  money,  sometimes  personal  help  and  assurance; 
once  in  a  while  by  finding  foster  homes.  "The  County  Agent 
of  the  Children's  Aid  Society  reported  seven  months  after 
the  forming  of  the  local  auxiliary  that  forty  two  Holyoke 
children  had  been  cared  for  that  year." 

Outstanding  Results 

Apparently  members  of  the  auxiliary  believed  in  direct 
action  and  in  alleviating  specific  situations  rather  than  in 
working  to  change  the  social  order.  They  raised  money  to 
provide  inspection,  and  themselves  undertook  the  task  of 
investigating  cases.  "In  1905  the  state  census  enumerated 
241  neglected  children  in  the  City  of  Holyoke;  two  years 
later  the  number  had  dropped  to  118;  at  least  that  was  the 
number  mentioned  under  the  attention  of  the  Holyoke  Aux- 
iliary." It  is  highly  probable  that  just  the  presence  of  such 
an  organization  in  the  city  had  an  influence  on  officials  in 
making  them  more  alert  and  perhaps  on  families  in 
influencing  them  to  take  better  care  of  their  children.  The 
work  of  the  auxiliary  was  a  volunteer  service  and  probably 
not  very  efficient;  but  it  may  have  been  the  eyes  and  ears  of 
other  organizations  having  official  authority.  At  least  here 
was  another  organization  that  symbolized  the  growing  con- 
science of  the  community. 


A  Hospital 

In  consequence  of  the  rapid  growth  of  the  city  there  de- 
veloped a  need  for  a  general  hospital.  This  need  was  felt  by 
all  classes  and  when  effort  to  build  one  was  inaugurated  all 
classes  were  ready  to  help.  The  hospital  project  was 
launched  by  Holyoke's  business  and  industrial  leaders  and 
met  with  instant  success.  A  city-wide  campaign  was  orga- 
nized. While  the  raising  of  funds  was  largely  a  Protestant 
matter,  here  for  the  first  time  in  Holyoke  a  municipal  proj- 
ect appeared  in  the  nature  of  the  secular.  So  successful  was 
the  effort  that  the  hospital  was  completely  paid  for  by  the 
time  it  was  constructed,  in  June  1893.  It  offered  forty  beds. 
Even  while  the  drive  was  going  on  and  the  hospital  was 
being  built  the  women  of  the  city  formed  the  Hospital  Aid 
Association  which  has  continued  without  interruption  down 
to  the  present  time.  This  association  completely  furnished 
the  hospital  in  the  beginning  and  also  built  up  a  fund  which 
was  used  to  pay  the  expenses  of  needy  patients  unable  to 
pay  for  themselves.  To  this  day  this  organization  carries  on 
with  vigor  and  success. 

A  nurses'  training  school  was  organized  at  this  time  in 
conjunction  with  the  work  of  the  hospital  and  this  carried 
on  for  many  years,  providing  a  competent  corps  of  nurses 
for  the  institution  and  offering  to  young  women  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  training  in  the  nursing  profession.  In  1919 
the  American  College  of  Surgeons  gave  Holyoke  Hospital  a 
top  rating. 

For  many  years  the  new  hospital  had  little  to  be  con- 
cerned about  financially.  Whenever  deficits  appeared  they 
seemed  to  vanish  in  a  quiet  unobtrusive  way.  The  fact  is 
that  several  families  of  wealth  took  over  what  was  almost  a 
proprietary  responsibility  to  see  that  the  hospital  made  out. 
Here  was  need  in  a  concrete  visible  form.  It  had  to  be  met 
and  these  families  met  it.  They  served  on  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors and  if  perchance  the  hospital  needed  a  new  elevator 
the  money  was  forthcoming.  After  the  first  burst  of  enthu- 
siasm at  setting  up  the  institution  the  people  who  owed  it 
support  sometimes  were  remiss.  The  Protestant  minority  did 
not  always  contribute.  A  large  part  of  the  Holyoke  Catholic 
population  felt  that  the  Providence  Hospital  was  their  re- 
sponsibility, yet  all  of  Holyoke  was  practically  wholehearted 
in  support  when  the  great  drives  came  to  expand  the  Ho- 
lyoke Hospital  and  to  build  anew  the  Providence.  Holyoke 
Hospital  owed  much  to  the  Skinner  and  Towne  Families. 

After  the  turn  of  the  century  the  influences  for  social  bet- 
terment in  Holyoke  became  much  stronger.  It  was  as  though 
a  great  awakening  had  occurred.  One  element  of  this  enlight- 
enment unquestionably  was  in  the  fact  that  Holyoke  as  an 
industrial  city  had  slowly  begun  to  accumulate  capital.  Cap- 
ital served  as  a  leverage  for  greater  and  easier  production. 
The  machine  age  was  reaching  fruition  and  the  machine 
now  was  coming  into  the  mills  to  help  man  produce  more  and 
better.  Distribution  and  a  rapidly  growing  population  was 
making  demand  greater.  Additionally  education  was  show- 
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ing  progress.  At  this  time  quite  a  number  of  instrumental- 
ities for  social  aid  appeared  on  the  Holyoke  scene. 

In  the  meantime  organized  labor  was  getting  in  its  licks 
for  better  wages  and  working  conditions.  The  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  formed  in  the  decade  of  the  eighties, 
was  hammering  away  at  the  bargaining  table.  "What  does 
labor  want?  Labor  wants  more  and  more,  here  and  now". 
Organized  labor  had  its  exponents  here  in  Holyoke.  Labor 
did  get  more.  At  this  time  trade  unionism  applied  largely  to 
the  skilled  trades  in  the  form  of  craft  unions;  but  in  another 
generation  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organization  would 
appear  in  Holyoke  to  unionize  and  organize  every  industrial 
worker  "from  the  head  designer  to  the  bobbin  boy."  Trade 
unionism  served  to  supplement  for  the  poor  the  kindlier  at- 
titude of  the  privileged  class. 

Skinner  Coffee  House 

The  Skinner  Coffee  House  was  started  in  1902  in  memory 
of  William  Skinner  who  had  founded  the  Skinner  Mills.  Its 
purpose  was  to  provide  a  social  center  where  girls  working 
in  the  mills  could  go  for  hot  soups  and  drinks  at  lunch  time 
for  a  nominal  fee.  The  center  was  accepted  in  a  cooperative 
spirit  by  the  workers  and  soon  grew  to  the  point  where  a 
new  building  was  needed.  A  new  building  was  constructed 
in  1916  in  the  heart  of  the  tenement  district.  With  this  new 
building  came  a  greatly  expanded  social  and  home-making 
program  to  guide  the  workers  in  their  living.  Classes  were 
offered  in  cooking,  homemaking,  dressmaking,  folk  dancing 
and  dramatics.  A  resident  director  was  there  to  help  at  all 
times  and  to  talk  to  the  women  about  their  problems.  For 
more  than  a  decade  Skinner  Coffee  House  was  a  neighbor- 
hood settlement  house  of  which  Jane  Adams  herself  might 
well  have  been  proud. 

The  understanding  was  getting  around  now  to  many  of 
the  more  privileged  people  of  Holyoke  that  within  their 
greater  community  were  other  people  who  were  not  so  for- 
tunate as  they;  that  these  people  needed  help  and  kindness 
and  understanding  which  only  they  could  give. 

About  this  time  a  District  Nurse,  or  the  Visiting  Nurse 
Association  was  formed;  its  purpose  to  enable  a  nurse  or  a 
staff  of  nurses  to  go  out  into  the  homes  of  the  poor  and 
minister  to  them  there.  There  were  many  homes  where  ill- 
ness, poverty  and  perhaps  ignorance  existed  making  ex- 
tended nursing  helpful.  Once  the  nurses  had  been  appointed 
and  began  to  make  their  rounds,  they  found  appalling  condi- 
tions; against  which  they  could  be  a  saving  factor.  Not  only 
was  there  opportunity  to  render  critical  services  in  them- 
selves; but  with  their  visits  came  an  acquisition  of  knowl- 
edge as  to  just  how  bad  conditions  actually  were  in  Holyoke 
and  what  could  and  should  be  done  to  alleviate  them.  These 
workers  in  white  uniforms  and  carrying  a  nurse's  bag  proba- 
bly did  as  much  to  awaken  Holyoke's  conscience  as  any 
other  single  instrumentality  of  the  period.  Yet,  for  many 
people,  with  the  facts  before  them,  it  was  difficult  to  realize 


the  implications  that  followed.  As  usual  the  few  carried 
most  of  the  load.  But  the  day  of  social  conscience  was 
dawning. 

In  this  swelling  movement  of  man's  humanity  to  man  it 
was  the  lay  people  who  took  the  lead;  often  by  individual 
initiative. 

It  was  said  that  in  the  early  days  when  people  were  living 
close  together  in  the  Patch  there  was  a  great  kindness  and 
understanding  on  the  part  of  one  neighbor  for  another;  par- 
ticularly in  time  of  trouble.  This  condition  probably  grew 
from  the  great  truth  that  those  who  have  suffered  often  have 
the  understanding  to  sympathize  with  others  who  must 
suffer.  The  work  of  the  visiting  nurses  in  those  early  days 
was  aided  strongly  by  neighbor  helping  neighbor.  Yet  for 
many  there  persisted  the  rationalization  that  this  was  other 
people's  business,  or  the  city's  or  the  state's. 

An  epidemic  of  infantile  paralysis  struck  Holyoke  in  1916 
and  awakened  people  to  the  need  for  greater  cleanliness. 
Nobody  knew  just  what  caused  the  dreaded  disease,  but 
many  people  thought  that  cleanliness  might  help  to  prevent 
it.  Actually  the  movement  to  make  the  city  a  cleaner  place 
had  been  going  on  for  a  decade  under  the  leadership  of  sev- 
eral women's  organizations.  The  practice  of  throwing  papers 
into  the  alleys  and  streets  occasioned  an  effectual  newspaper 
campaign  in  the  year  1908.  The  relationship  between  filth, 
the  germ  and  the  epidemic  was  learned  the  hard  way.  Peo- 
ple never  forgot  that  the  smallpox  epidemic  of  1873  came 
out  of  the  rag  room  at  the  paper  mill.  A  functioning  depart- 
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ment  of  public  works  began  to  play  its  part  in  keeping  the 
streets  cleaner. 

Education  in  the  public  schools  also  began  to  play  its  vital 
part  in  opening  vistas  to  wholesome  living.  Modern  plumb- 
ing and  sanitation  came  to  find  application  and  use  in  the 
homes  of  the  poor.  A  widely  heralded  campaign  against 
tuberculosis  brought  to  the  consciousness  of  the  people  of 
the  city  the  value  of  plenty  of  fresh  air.  One  of  the  adjunc- 
tive activities  resulting  from  this  general  knowledge  was  the 
development  of  playgrounds  for  children.  With  an  approxi- 
mate population  density  of  more  than  20,000  people  per 
square  mile  of  the  city  in  1910  the  need  for  sunny  play- 
grounds was  apparent. 

In  the  most  densely  populated  area  of  the  city  in  1910 
there  were  five  schools  without  any  yards  whatsoever  in 
which  schoolchildren  could  play.  In  that  year  three  munici- 
pal playgrounds  were  opened  by  the  city  administration.  All 
over  America  the  playground  movement  was  catching  on. 
For  years  city  parks  and  outdoor  spaces  were  a  recognized 
blessing.  This  also  was  still  the  day  of  the  sand  lot.  Park 
area  in  Holyoke  almost  doubled  between  the  years  1900  and 
1910.  Except  for  a  few  wading  pools,  tennis  courts  and  base- 
ball fields  in  Riverside  Park  in  South  Holyoke  there  was  yet 
no  place  in  the  city  for  organized  play. 

Although  the  city  was  poor,  it  embarked  upon  an  ambi- 
tious playground  program  for  this  time;  four  playgrounds 
with  supervisors  and  instructors  in  charge  during  the  two 
summer  vacation  months.  In  a  single  season  more  than 
60,000  children  availed  themselves  of  opportunities  in 
group  dancing,  group  games,  and  craft  work  such  as 
chair-caning.  Daily  afternoon  attendance  was  more  than 
fifteen  hundred.  The  cost  to  the  city  was  fifteen  cents  per 
child.  As  the  attendance  increased  new  projects  were  added; 
of  valuable  cultural  nature;  story  hours,  reed  basketry,  sew- 
ing, darning;  athletics  for  boys;  baseball  and  competitive 
athletics.  More  and  more  supervisors  were  hired  as  the  af- 
ternoon attendance  increased.  At  one  school  shower  baths 
were  installed  and  almost  ten  thousand  children  availed 
themselves  of  their  presence. 

Following  upon  the  success  of  the  playgrounds  there 
came  an  ever  stronger  demand  for  swimming  pools.  In  the 
summer  of  1921  more  than  35,000  boys  and  girls  made  use 
of  the  Ward  Four  bathhouse.  In  that  year  the  city  appro- 
priation for  playground  purposes  was  double  what  it  had 
been  in  1910.  By  1915  the  Parks  and  Playgrounds  Commis- 
sioners opened  two  of  the  playgrounds  in  the  evening  for 
older  people  as  well  as  boys  and  girls.  The  following  year 
they  found  it  wise  to  open  all  five  because  of  the  flood  of 
patronage. 

With  more  playground  workers  supervised  play  became 
common  practice.  Baseball  teams  were  organized  and  the 
teams  developed  quite  a  numerous  following.  Some  of  the 


games  were  played  on  Sunday  in  violation  of  state  law.  The 
Holyoke  Transcript  carried  a  strong  commendation  for  this 
playground  activity. 

Picture  the  condition  there:  a  crowd  of  twenty  five  hun- 
dred people,  ten  to  fifteen  nationalities,  men  and  women 
from  shops  and  mills,  each  a  partisan  of  one  of  the  nines, 
doubtful  decisions  by  the  umpire;  favorites  being  batted 
all  over  the  lot,  a  victory,  a  defeat,  no  police,  no  distur- 
bance, eight  such  situations  each  Sunday;  demanded  by 
law-abiding,  self-controlled  crowds. 

Two  local  circuits  were  organized  about  1914,  the  City  Base- 
ball League  and  the  group  of  industrial  teams  or  "Dusty 
League".  Lots  of  people  had  lots  of  fun;  some  by  participa- 
tion, many  by  watching. 

Soon  the  Parks  and  Playground  Commissioners  began  to 
project  year  round  activities  for  the  people  of  Holyoke,  just 
before  World  War  I.  It  was  found  that  the  playgrounds  in 
summer  could  be  made  into  wonderful  skating  rinks  in  win- 
ter. From  that  time  down  to  the  present,  skating  rinks  have 
been  put  into  condition  and  flooded  about  the  fifteenth  of 
December,  and  skating  has  been  on  for  Holyoke  as  long  as 
the  ice  might  last,  usually  until  the  fifth  of  February.  Cer- 
tain streets  in  the  city  were  closed  off"  for  sliding  sometimes 
when  the  snow  was  good.  Of  recent  years  Daniel  O'Connel 
and  Sons  has  constructed  a  ski  slope  on  the  nearby  moun- 
tain side  of  Mt.  Tom.  The  early  desire  for  fresh  air  on  the 
part  of  many  Holyokers  has  been  translated  into  many  sports 
and  recreation. 

A  contributive  factor  in  the  growth  of  recreational  activity 
for  Holyokers  is  that  Holyokers  now  had  more  time  in 
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which  to  indulge  in  recreation.  The  eight  hour  day  and  the 
forty  hour  week  for'  industry  became  standard  for  workers 
in  industry,  and  the  introduction  of  daylight  saving  time 
since  World  War  I  has  made  the  sunlit  hours  available.  Life 
itself  became  kinder  to  Holyoke  people. 

The  organized  charities  and  service  agencies  came  to  de- 
pend upon  support  of  the  people;  the  Y.M.C.A.  the  Boys' 
Club,  the  Visiting  Nurse  Association  and  half  a  dozen  oth- 
ers. They  inaugurated  a  practice  of  making  annual  solicita- 
tions or  drives  to  replenish  their  treasuries.  These  drives 
were  usually  successful  because  the  public  could  see  the 
value  of  the  service  which  the  organizations  had  rendered. 
Catholic  charities  gradually  became  outstandingly  success- 
ful. Year  by  year  new  service  organizations  were  formed; 
and  other  appeals  for  financial  support  from  the  public 
brought  about  a  great  multiplicity  of  drives  that  finally  be- 
gan to  get  into  each  other's  way.  The  complications  came  to 
a  climax  with  the  wide  diversification  of  appeals  brought 
about  by  World  War  I.  American  Red  Cross  and  Liberty 
Loan  drives  were  superimposed  upon  an  already  topheavy 
structure  of  public  contribution.  They  called  for  efficiency  of 
organization  and  with  the  solid  motivation  of  need  behind 
them  these  drives  set  precedents  in  successful  execution  and 
appeal. 

Several  years  before  the  war  most  of  the  service  agencies 
had  joined  together  in  a  United  Charities  Organization  with 
a  paid  secretary,  carefully  kept  records,  and  a  governing 
board  to  bring  about  fair  and  equitable  allocations.  The 
plan  was  to  sponsor  one  mammoth  concentrated  drive  over 
the  whole  city  for  funds  for  all  the  agencies  together.  It  was 
out  of  this  organization  that  the  Community  Chest  and  the 
Community  Welfare  League  evolved. 

The  Community  Chest  had  its  beginnings  just  before  the 
war  in  1912.  The  united  organization,  with  the  single  grand 
drive,  turned  out  to  be  more  satisfactory  than  the  many 
small  efforts  had  been  altogether.  And  the  families  in  need 


The  Community  Chest 

of  help  in  Holyoke  now  had  good  reason  to  know  that  the 
people  of  Holyoke  were  thinking  of  them  and  ready  and 
willing  to  help  them.  Up  and  down  the  land  on  the  Ameri- 
can scene  this  era  came  to  be  known  as  the  dawn  of  social 
conscience. 

As  some  service  agencies  had  been  born  out  of  the  needs 
of  war,  so  the  war  had  awakened  in  many  Holyoke  people 
new  concepts  of  what  community  service  actually  could  be. 
First  of  all  it  had  shown  the  fine  potential  of  disparate 
groups  working  together  for  a  common  end.  The  banner  of 
the  great  commonalty  of  the  Holyoke  community  had  been 
raised  to  the  top  of  the  mast  and  virtually  everybody  in 
Holyoke  liked  to  see  it  there.  The  priority  of  zeal  for  war 
service  readily  shifted  over  into  enthusiasm  for  community 
welfare.  Many  new  organizations  were  formed,  Rotary  and 
Kiwanis  notably,  with  the  open  and  determined  purpose  of 
boosting  Holyoke;  of  making  Holyoke  a  better  place  to  live 
in,  of  applying  constructive  strength  in  Holyoke  wherever 
that  strength  might  be  needed.  The  accepted  ideal  of  the 
hour  at  last  was  selfless  and  dedicated  community  service. 
All  of  the  recently  formed  or  rejuvenated  organizations 
came  to  live  by  that  ideal. 

The  older  concept  of  the  church  oriented  charities;  church 
oriented  social  delimitations;  church  centered  community 
activities  began  to  give  way  before  the  new  community  out- 
look. Nowhere  was  this  evolution  more  apparent  than  in  the 
all-Holyoke  celebration  of  Holyoke's  fiftieth  anniversary  in 
1923. 

Holyoke  was  a  different  place  than  it  had  been  in  the 
early  days.  Wage  earners  were  no  longer  living  a  precarious 
existence.  Many  now  had  reasonably  steady  work  and  jobs 
that  were  more  or  less  assured.  Some  owned  their  own 
houses.  Industrial  leaders  had  developed  substantial  accu- 


The  Wait  At  The  End  Of  The  Road 


mulations  of  capital  and  could  afford  to  pay  better  recom- 
pense. An  element  of  benevolence  had  crept  into  the  labor 
relations  situation.  Several  of  the  powerful  mill  owners 
demonstrated  what  was  unquestionably  Christian  considera- 
tion in  their  dealings  with  their  help.  Few  there  were  who 
did  not  know  that  poverty  and  wretchedness  still  existed. 
While  the  owner  of  the  machine  still  had  the  upper  hand, 
yet  the  worker  at  the  machine  was  coming  in  for  greater 
respect  and  consideration.  Samuel  Gompers  had  preached 
that  in  union  there  is  strength.  While  many  mill  owners 
would  not  tolerate  unionism  in  their  shops,  yet  there  was  a 
growing  universal  acceptance  that  the  laborer  was  worthy  of 
his  hire. 

A  certain  kindly  paternalism  did  exist  even  in  labor  rela- 
tions. Many  a  mill  owner  made  sacrifices  of  which  his  em- 
ployees were  totally  unaware  just  to  make  sure  that  his  em- 
ployees had  work.  And  many  an  employee  gained  respect 
and  identity  for  himself  among  his  fellow  workers  and  his 
bosses  by  simply  doing  his  work  extraordinarily  well.  Here 
was  a  situation  somewhat  improved  over  the  cruel  imper- 
sonality of  the  early  days.  Another  condition  which  helped 
to  better  the  lot  of  the  worker  was  that  many  new  small 
shops,  industries  and  businesses  had  developed  over  the 
years,  offering  supplementary  opportunities  for  employment. 

Communication  between  the  races  and  between  the 
classes  had  become  more  facile.  New  peoples  in  Holyoke 
had  had  the  advantage  of  attendance  in  public  schools.  The 
orientation  that  came  from  just  living  in  a  community  all  of 
one's  life  was  now  on  their  side.  In  essence  they  were  Hol- 
yokers.  By  coming  here,  and  living  here,  and  being  here, 
they  had  inherited  the  earth.  There  had  grown  a  strong 
bond  among  people  in  just  being  Holyokers,  as  many  a  prot- 
estant  doughboy  and  Catholic  Priest  found  out  together  in 
a  remote  spot  of  a  war-torn  world. 

Historically  laissez-faire  still  prevailed;  but  it  was  in 


modified  version,  softened  by  kindlier  influences.  Holyoke 
was  to  show,  not  the  disintegration  of  the  capitalistic  sys- 
tem and  the  degeneration  of  a  city  into  a  ghost  town,  but 
rather  the  exemplification  of  the  working  of  capitalism  at  its 
best  under  benign  influences  and  under  reasonable  safe- 
guards. Nowhere  perhaps  in  America  was  there  to  be  a  finer 
example  of  individual  initiative  at  work,  and  out  of  that  ini- 
tiative a  great  good  to  all  people.  The  hardship  of  the  early 
days  was  not  a  phenomenon  unique  to  Holyoke.  It  was  oc- 
casioned by  a  general  lack  of  accumulated  capital  within  the 
limitations  of  a  relatively  primitive  economic  system.  Sev- 
enty five  years  later  Holyoke  was  not  a  planned  society;  but 
it  had  become  a  productive  society. 

The  story  of  Holyoke  has  been  that  of  the  upward  climb 
of  a  people  who  cast  their  lot  with  America.  In  the  begin- 
ning they  had  to  take  what  America  offered.  By  dint  of  pa- 
tience, endurance  and  sacrifice;  and  infinite  hard  labor  in  a 
new  country  where  there  was  much  work  to  do,  they  lived 
and  grew  and  finally  prospered.  In  this  upward  climb  they 
were  aided  by  many  influences;  for  many  the  ever  present 
parish  church  and  priest,  giving  them  courage  in  their  hour 
of  trial;  later  the  growing  sense  of  their  own  Americanism; 
that  this  land  was  their  land,  to  be  lived  for,  worked  for,  died 
for  if  necessary  in  the  understanding  of  their  own  political 
identity;  later  still  the  gradual  erosion  of  economic  and  ra- 
cial differences  tending  to  set  peoples  apart;  last  the  grow- 
ing social  conscience  that  prompted  Holyoke  citizens  to 
reach  out  the  hand  of  friendship  in  many  organized  ways,  to 
make  life  more  pleasant  for  all;  giving  substance  and  mean- 
ing to  the  precept  "I  am  my  brother's  keeper". 

Woodrow  Wilson  characterized  America  as  a  melting  pot. 
Actually  Holyoke  might  well  have  been  cited  as  America's 
finest  example  of  a  community  where  the  melting  pot  prin- 
cipal has  found  point.  So  apt  is  the  reference  that  in  truth 
Holyoke's  motto  might  well  be  E  Pluribus  Unum. 


Mt.  Tom  Railroad  From  Little  Mountain 


San  Juan  and  El  Caney 

When  war  was  declared  against  Spain  for  the  liberation 
of  Cuba,  Company  D  responded  for  Holyoke.  Under  the 
command  of  Captain  William  J.  Crosier  this  company  of 
the  Second  Massachusetts  Regiment,  United  States  Volun- 
teers, was  mustered  into  service  on  May  3,  1898.  On  the  21st 
day  of  June  it  landed  on  Cuban  soil,  proceded  to  Siboney 
where  it  first  heard  firing  in  the  distance. 

The  "Rough  Riders"  were  already  in  scrimmage  with  the 
Spaniards  and  soon  a  horseman  appeared  calling  out,  "Sec- 
ond Massachusetts  fall  in."  The  Holyoke  boys  started  up  the 
mountain  in  single  file.  That  night  they  camped  on  the  bat- 
tleground beside  the  "Rough  Riders"  with  the  dead  lying 
near.  The  next  day  after  a  brief  resistance,  San  Juan  surren- 
dered. 

On  the  morning  of  June  27,  the  company  moved  into 
outpost  position  in  full  view  of  Santiago.  On  July  1,  it  came 
into  position  before  El  Caney,  within  range  of  the  guns  of 
the  fortress,  and  the  target  of  Spanish  sharpshooters  from 
the  hills.  Here  most  of  the  American  casualties  occurred. 

With  the  surrender  of  El  Caney  the  Holyoke  company 
moved  back  toward  Santiago  and  there  was  stationed  until 
the  end  of  the  war.  Lieutenants  Robert  W.  Hunter  and 
Francis  D.  Phillips  were  the  aids  of  Captain  Crosier.  A 
young  soldier  by  the  name  of  Edmund  J.  Slate  became  a 
corporal.  Later  he  was  a  general;  from  Holyoke. 

Those  who  died  before  El  Caney  or  in  other  skirmishes  of 
the  war  were  Sergeant  Edgar  R.  Train,  Sergeant  George  A. 
Collier,  Sergeant  Frank  G.  Mattice,  Sergeant  Samuel  C. 


Bogart,  Corporal  Ruel  H.  Coit,  Allen  B.  Chamberlain,  Jo- 
seph Bonneville,  Timothy  J.  Canavan,  Anatole  Dugas,  Sam- 
uel P.  Hazelwood  and  Richard  Mackey. 

The  American  soldiers  who  went  to  Cuba  had  not  been 
trained  to  conduct  a  war  in  the  tropics.  Lacking  proper  food 
and  clothing  for  fighting  in  a  tropical  country,  many  became 
ill.  Malaria  and  yellow  fever  killed  more  Americans  than 
did  Spanish  bullets.  Some  of  the  veterans  were  afflicted  with 
the  malaria  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

This  was  the  last  of  the  American  wars  to  be  fought  by 
volunteers.  It  was  the  last  war  in  which  military  units  were 
permitted  to  elect  their  own  officers.  In  Holyoke  a  fervor 
that  was  religious  built  up  as  the  boys  went  away. 

In  Cuba  conditions  were  difficult.  Spain  was  a  third  rate 
power  and  easy  to  defeat;  but  the  climate  and  the  fevers 
were  killers. 

First  one,  and  then  another  would  be  taken  sick.  No  med- 
icine, no  hospitals,  no  care  except  that  which  comrades 
gave.  The  old  depot  was  utilized  as  a  hospital  and  a  dirtier 
place  couldn't  be  imagined.  Men  were  lying  sick  and  dying 
on  the  floor  of  this  old  rookery,  and  our  surgeons  were  help- 
less without  medical  supplies.  "We  cleaned  up  as  best  we 
could  and  complied  with  the  rules  of  Sanitation  as  far  as 
possible.  At  last  we  were  in  a  position  to  boil  our  water  and 
build  beds  of  bamboo,  two  feet  from  the  ground  had  we  the 
strength.  Every  little  while  "taps"  would  sound  and  a  volley 
would  be  fired  over  the  grave  of  some  poor  fellow  who  had 
failed  to  make  it." 


Memorial  Day 


■  i 
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The  Connecticut  River  Flood  1936 

Holyoke  lives  and  works  on  the  banks  of  a  river.  Some- 
times the  river  goes  on  a  rampage.  In  the  spring  flood  of 
1936  the  Connecticut  River  crested  at  16.80  feet  at  the  Holy- 
oke Dam.  This  was  maximum.  It  was  an  exciting  time.  The 
question  of  the  hour  was  in  every  mind.  Would  the  dam 
hold?  Above  was  the  stupendous  mass  and  momentum  of 
the  impounded  flood;  below  the  lives  and  property  values  of 
the  City  of  Holyoke.  Danger  was  enhanced  by  massive  frag- 
ments of  ice  fields  riding  beneath  the  water  and  smashing  at 
the  top  of  the  granite  blocks  of  the  dam  with  astronomical 
force.  Would  the  dam  hold.  An  ice  jam  in  the  river  at  Mt. 
Tom  caused  the  trouble. 

Water  impounded  behind  a  dam  is  treacherous.  If  it  can- 
not batter  down  the  dam  by  frontal  assault  it  will  try  to  get 
around  it.  This  was  a  corollary  danger  that  had  to  be  faced. 
A  little  trickle  becomes  a  raging  torrent  in  minutes  and  the 
raging  torrent  undercuts  the  main  structure.  On  this  day  of 
March  18,  1936  the  weak  place  at  the  edge  of  the  dam  was 
the  railroad  cut  that  passed  close  to  the  gatehouse.  It  had  to 
be  protected  and  strengthened  otherwise  the  Connecticut 
River  in  an  hour's  time  would  cut  a  whole  new  path. 

Tom  O'Neil,  96  years  old  of  Mt.  Tom  Junction,  sage  of 
the  river,  predicted  the  flood.  He  watched  the  ice  jam  build 
higher  and  higher  by  the  hour;  as  did  the  alerted  cohorts  of 
the  Holyoke  Water  Power  Company.  The  river  above  left  its 
normal  channel  as  a  result  of  the  ice  jam  and  began  to  take 
a  short  course  through  Hockanum  meadows.  At  sunrise  the 
jam  split  in  half  and  the  wall  of  water  came  roaring  down 
the  river.  All  day  long  the  river  continued  to  rise  and  by 
nightfall  there  was  real  anxiety  in  the  valley.  Holyoke  called 
out  its  entire  W.P.A.  force  to  man  the  earthen  dike  at 
Springdale,  but  just  before  midnight  the  Springdale  dike 
was  overtopped  and  many  residents  had  to  flee  from  their 
homes. 


The  Mascot  Of  D  Company.  Big,  Gentle,  Friendly.  It  Was  Dying  Of  Bullet 
Wounds  When  Found.  Brought  Company  Luck 


Major  William  J.  Crosier  Captain  Commanding  D  Co.  2nd  Regt  Mass  U.S. 
Vol.  Infantry  War  With  Spain.  Major  Crosier  Was  Elected  Captain  Of  The 
Holyoke  Company  Of  Volunteers 


A  furious  battle  was  fought  to  keep  the  water  from 
sweeping  around  the  gatehouse.  President  Robert  E.  Barrett 
of  the  Holyoke  Water  Power  Company,  Assistant  General 
Manager  of  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad,  Railroad 
Agent  Stephen  T.  Callahan,  and  Captain  Lester  C.  Paine  of 
the  Holyoke  C.C.C.  headed  a  combined  army  of  C.C.C. 
youth,  railroad  men  and  power  company  employes  to  build 
a  sandbag  wall  against  the  flood  on  the  railroad  tracks  this 
side  of  the  dam.  Thousands  of  sand  bags  were  placed  in  the 
gatehouse  itself.  In  the  meantime  a  long  line  of  heavily  la- 
den coal  cars  were  pushed  onto  the  tracks  of  the  Boston  and 
Maine  railroad  bridge  down  below  the  dam  to  anchor  it  in 
position. 
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Boys'  Golden  Gloves  1973 
Walter  Duncan  Presents  Most  Courageous  Award  To  Gerry  Hickey 


Gas  And  Electric  Department 

In  1879  Thomas  A.  Edison  invented  the  incandescent 
lamp  and  light  in  abundance  became  available  to  America. 
Soon  electric  lights  began  to  replace  gas  lamps,  particularly 
for  street  lighting  even  in  Holyoke,  Massachusetts.  By  1890 
Holyoke  had  three  hundred  street  lights,  235  of  which  were 
electric  lights.  The  electricity  for  the  lights  was  supplied  by 
the  Holyoke  Water  Power  Company.  There  were  those  in 
Holyoke  who  felt  that  the  Water  Power  Company's  charges 
were  too  high  and  that  Holyoke  should  look  to  the  construc- 
tion of  its  own  electric  plant.  Out  of  this  situation  came  the 
idea  of  municipal  ownership  of  the  gas  and  electric  depart- 
ment. 

The  Acts  and  Resolves  of  Massachusetts  for  1891  enabled, 
any  city  was  permitted  to  build  or  purchase  a  lighting  plant 
for  its  municipal  use  or  for  the  use  of  its  inhabitants  pro- 
vided such  action  was  approved  by  a  two-thirds  vote  and 
signed  by  the  mayor  for  two  consecutive  years  and  then 
ratified  by  a  majority  of  the  voters.  This  provision  by  the 
state  may  well  have  been  passed  with  the  Holyoke  situation 
in  mind.  It  also  stipulated  that  a  municipality  in  voting  to 
operate  its  own  plant  must  purchase  both  gas  and  electric 
plants  of  the  supplying  company. 

The  first  step  toward  establishing  a  municipal  plant  for 
Holyoke  was  taken  on  December  15,  1896  when  an  order 
was  passed  by  the  City  Council  and  signed  by  the  mayor, 
James  J.  Curran.  A  year  later  the  order  was  again  passed  by 
the  Board  of  Aldermen  and  signed  by  mayor  George  H. 
Smith.  The  voters  ratified  the  action  on  election  day  of  the 
same  year. 

The  Holyoke  Water  Power  Company  asked  a  million  dol- 
lars for  its  two  plants.  The  city  assessors  estimated  the  value 
of  the  plants  at  just  less  than  half  a  million.  In  the  stalemate 
which  resulted  the  Water  Power  Company  appealed  to  the 
Supreme  Judicial  Court  to  hear  the  case.  In  1899,  however, 
Mayor  Arthur  B.  Chapin  recommended  that  the  matter  be 
referred  to  the  voters  again.  Subsequently  the  Board  of  Al- 
dermen adopted  an  order  which  deferred  the  taking  of  the 
plant  for  a  period  of  five  years.  Then  in  January,  1900  the 
Board  petitioned  the  Legislature  to  resubmit  the  lighting 
question  to  the  voters. 

The  Legislature  decided  to  resubmit  the  question  to  the 
people  and  the  date  of  the  special  election  was  set  for  July 
17,  1900.  Once  again  the  people  expressed  their  desire  for 
municipal  lighting.  There  had  been  determined  opposition 
to  the  measure  on  the  part  of  one  group  of  citizens  and  en- 
thusiastic espousal  on  the  part  of  others.  Opponents  of  the 
taking  alleged  that  it  was  rampant  socialism;  that  it  was  a 
matter  of  the  city  government  going  into  private  business. 
Advocates  of  the  measure  formed  the  Municipal  Lighting 
League,  M.  J.  Doyle,  President;  Hugh  McLean,  Secretary; 
P.  F.  Donahue,  Treasurer.  Speakers  for  the  measure  were 
Hugh  McLean,  J.  J.  Kirkpatrick  and  Attorney  C.  T.  Calla- 
han. 


Francis  H.  King  Head  Gas  And  Electric 


Again  the  matter  was  referred  to  the  Supreme  Court  and 
after  many  hearings  in  Boston  and  Springfield  the  case  was 
concluded  in  1902.  A  formal  award  set  December  15,  1902 
as  the  date  for  the  city  to  acquire  the  plants.  The  valuation 
of  the  plants  was  set  at  $329,870  for  the  Electric  Station  and 
$376,673  for  the  Gas  Works.  Litigation  cost  was  $103,004, 
which  brought  the  total  to  more  than  $800,000.  To  pay  for 
the  taking  the  City  of  Holyoke  bonded  itself  for  $720,000 
for  30  years  at  IVi  per  cent. 

In  those  days  the  gas  making  division  was  the  major  part 
of  the  business.  There  were  only  273  customers  using  elec- 
tricity in  Holyoke  with  44  meters.  Today  that  number  has 
grown  now  to  20,000. 

Facilities  at  the  gas  works  at  the  time  of  the  city  purchase 
consisted  of  a  retort  house  containing  ten  benches  of  six  re- 
torts each;  for  making  coal  gas  in  the  amount  of  5000,000 
cublic  feet  every  twenty  four  hours.  Today  the  gas  division 
dispenses  an  average  4,500,000  cubic  feet  in  a  twenty  four 
hour  period.  Additionally  five  other  buildings  together  with 
associated  gas  making  and  transmission  equipment  was  in- 
cluded in  the  initial  gas  plant  transfer.  The  electric  station 
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facility  at  the  time  of  the  transfer  consisted  of  a  boiler 
house,  an  engine  room,  a  generator  building,  and  a  wheel 
house.  The  boiler  house  contained  five  upright  Manning 
boilers  of  165  horsepower  for  a  total  of  less  than  a  thousand 
horsepower.  One  of  the  generators  developed  direct  current. 

After  taking  over  the  city  retained  practically  the  same 
personnel  as  the  Holyoke  Water  Power  Company  had  used 
to  run  the  plants.  W.  H.  Snow,  the  Gas  Works  superinten- 
dent, was  made  manager  of  the  municipal  plant,  assisted  in 
the  electrical  department  by  A.  W.  Darby.  In  1912  the  may- 
or, John  J.  White  acted  as  manager  and  in  1913  the  plant 
was  placed  under  the  management  of  John  J.  Kirkpatrick 
who  had  been  an  advocate  of  municipal  lighting  when  the 
going  was  hard. 

Since  taking  over  the  Gas  and  Electric  Department  has 
made  it  a  proud  boast  that  every  demand  for  power,  light 
and  heat  has  been  met.  The  plants  were  expanded  and 
modernized  and  the  lines  extended  to  the  outer  limits  of  the 
city.  The  original,  comparatively  simple  demand  for  minimal 
household  lighting  grew  in  proportion  to  the  increased 
modern  day  use  of  household  appliances  and  lights.  Oil 
lamps  and  gas  jets  were  supplanted  by  the  electric  fights.  The 
coal  stove  was  replaced  by  the  gas  range  and  today  in  many 
cases  by  the  electric  range.  Manufacturers  turned  more  and 
more  to  the  use  of  electrical  power.  Throughout  this  expan- 
sion the  Municipal  Gas  and  Electric  kept  pace  with  the  in- 
creased demands;  for  many  years  at  low  comparative  costs. 

A  service  branch  was  established  and  now  operates  to 
help  customers  of  the  Gas  and  Electric  Department  to  keep 
their  multitude  of  appliances  in  good  repair  and  working 
order.  Service  of  the  department  is  maintained  twenty-four 
hours  a  day  in  good  weather  and  bad.  The  entire  personnel 
of  the  department  stands  by  and  ready  in  any  kind  of  emer- 
gency. Service  men  are  on  call  to  take  care  of  any  power 
trouble  day  or  night. 

A  few  years  ago,  during  the  worst  river  flood  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  valley,  the  nigh  waters  threatened  the  gas 
plant  on  the  river  bank.  Few  people  outside  the  depart- 
ment realized  the  seriousness  of  the  situation.  There  was 
grave  danger  of  loss  of  life  and  tremendous  property 
damage.  The  workers  at  the  gas  plant  were  well  aware 
that  their  lives  were  imperiled;  but  not  a  man  left  his  post 
except  to  snatch  a  few  hours  of  sleep.  The  men  slept  and 
ate  at  the  gas  plant.  Their  efforts  kept  the  water  from 
reaching  the  boilers  and  the  plant  was  saved.  At  the  time, 
the  men  and  women  throughout  the  city  turned  on  their 
gas  jets  for  service,  little  realizing  that  tired  but  loyal  men 
were  actually  risking  their  lives  to  keep  the  plant  going. 

Thirty  years  after  the  city  began  to  operate  the  Gas  and 
Electric  Department  the  final  payment  on  the  original  bond 
was  made.  On  December  1,  1932  the  plant  was  worth  more 
than  four  million  dollars;  since  that  time  its  value  has  dou- 
bled; this  without  direct  cost  to  the  city  at  all.  Of  recent 
years  the  department  has  given  substantial  payments  in  lieu 
of  taxes.  The  majority  of  the  workers  for  the  department  are 
trained  to  do  special  important  work.  They  give  to  the  de- 


partment and  to  the  people  of  Holyoke  a  splendid  loyalty 
and  take  intense  pride  in  knowing  and  doing  their  work  j 
well.  The  people  whom  these  men  serve  seldom  see  them  or 
know  them;  but  on  a  dark  night  in  the  midst  of  a  storm  and 
a  pouring  rain  when  the  lights  go  out  and  then  after  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes  come  on  again  the  people  know  that  they 
are  doing  their  job. 

In  recent  years  many  improvements  have  been  made  in 
the  Department  mainly  for  the  improvement  of  the  service. 
First  and  perhaps  most  important  of  these  was  the  conver- 
sion of  the  Department's  gas  distribution  system  to  natural 
gas;  completed  on  October  23,  1951;  which  made  Holyoke 
the  first  gas  system  in  New  England  to  use  only  natural  gas. 
It  was  found  that  gas  could  be  bought  at  commodity  prices 
alone  in  the  summertime.  In  view  of  this  situation  it  was 
decided  to  construct  a  pipe  line  from  the  high  pressure  line 
near  the  Gas  Plant  to  the  Electric  Station  so  that  gas  at  a  1 
cheaper  rate  could  be  burned  as  a  boiler  fuel  during  the 
summer  months. 

A  gas  regulator  station  has  been  installed  at  the  corner  of  j 
Essex  and  Bond  Streets,  uniting  with  the  Electric  Station 
natural  gas  line  and  providing  an  alternate  source  of  gas  for 
the  city's  gas  distributive  system  in  case  of  flood  or  catas- 
trophe at  the  Gas  Plant. 

A  new  boiler  as  a  steam  generating  unit  has  been  in- 
stalled to  handle  increased  loads  and  also  to  replace  existing 
lower  pressure  and  relatively  inefficient  equipment  which 
has  outlived  its  usefulness.  The  new  steam  producing  unit  is 
rated  at  150,000  pounds  of  steam  per  hour.  The  cost  was 
covered  by  a  bond  issue  of  $750,000. 

The  Testing  Flume  property  of  the  Holyoke  Water  Power 
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Company  was  purchased  to  make  room  for  the  greater  Elec- 
tric Station  boiler  room. 

Francis  H.  King  took  over  the  management  of  the  Gas 
and  Electric  Department  at  the  retirement  of  John  J.  Fitzpa- 
trick  and  has  brought  the  department  steadily  ahead.  In  an 
unusual  degree  he  combines  the  technical  and  engineering 
skill  requisite  for  the  direction  of  a  far  flung  utility  with  the 
administrative  know-how  to  keep  the  department  smoothly 
functioning  and  abreast  of  all  situations.  With  his  long  and 
successful  experience  he  is  one  of  the  leading  spokesmen  in 
the  country  for  the  operation  of  utilities.  He  has  now  served 
twenty  six  years  as  head  of  the  Gas  and  Electric  Depart- 
ment. 


The  Salvation  Army 

The  Salvation  Army  has  been  in  Holyoke  since  January, 
1894,  its  first  location  being  at  328  Main  Street  and  its  first 
officers  in  charge  Captain  and  Mrs.  Miller.  Its  purposes 
down  through  the  years  have  been  unchanging;  to  lead  men 
and  women  into  a  proper  relationship  with  God.  When  help 
toward  physical  regeneration  is  needed,  the  Salvation  Army 
has  always  been  ready  to  extend  a  helping  hand.  Its  work  is 
among  the  lowly,  the  sick  and  the  poor.  It  seeks  to  reclaim 
the  vicious,  the  criminal,  the  dissolute  and  the  degraded; 
faithfully  following  the  words  of  Christ,  "Inasmuch  as  ye 
have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these,  ye  have  done  it 
unto  Me." 

In  the  79  years  that  the  Salvation  Army  has  been  a  part 
of  Holyoke  it  has  occupied  many  locations;  Bond  Street, 
Maple  Street,  High  Street,  Vernon  Street,  Hampden  Street. 
In  1920  it  moved  to  Appleton  Street  where  it  remained  for 
45  years.  Eight  years  ago  it  moved  across  the  street  to  its 
present  headquarters. 

With  the  years  have  come  expanded  activity  and  ex- 
panded personnel.  Some  of  the  areas  of  activity  are  youth 
interests  and  help  for  youth,  family  service,  employment 
opportunities  for  the  needy,  cooperative  work  with  the 
courts  and  the  prisons.  At  the  completion  of  their  jail  terms 
many  prisoners  are  paroled  to  the  Salvation  Army.  Child 
welfare  is  a  first  concern.  Recently  hundreds  of  less  privi- 
leged children  have  been  provided  summer  camping. 

Christmas  Sharing,  the  traditional  "Red  Kettle"  and  tin- 
kling bells  symbolize  the  spirit  of  the  Yule  season.  Gifts  are 
on  the  basis  of  need;  a  doll  for  a  little  girl,  a  pair  of  skates, 
a  Christmas  Dinner.  The  processing  of  donated  materials, 
including  furniture,  appliances,  clothing,  provide  work  op- 
portunities. The  renovated  articles  are  sold  cheaply  through 
Thrift  Stores  to  the  public  and  the  proceeds  used  to  main- 
tain the  program. 

Perhaps  the  most  valuable  service  that  the  Salvation 
Army  renders  to  the  community  is  in  the  help  that  it  gives 
to  homeless  men  and  women  who  have  lost  the  ability  to 
cope  with  their  problems  and  as  a  result  have  become  eco- 
nomically unable  to  provide  for  themselves.  The  centers 
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provide  adequate  housing,  meals,  an  opportunity  to  earn  a 
little  money  by  work,  group  therapy  and  spiritual  guidance 
and  counseling  in  clean,  wholesome  surroundings;  and 
above  all  an  honest  sympathy  and  understanding.  Special 
attention  is  paid  to  the  girl  who  faces  the  frightening  pros- 
pect of  bearing  a  child  out  of  wedlock. 

There  is  in  Holyoke  a  genuine  respect  for  the  Salvation 
Army  and  what  it  stands  for.  Much  of  this  warmth  of  feel- 
ing goes  back  to  World  War  I  when  the  Army  ministered  to 
the  needs  of  the  American  Expeditionary  Force.  The  "Las- 
sie" with  her  free  coffee  and  doughnuts  became  an  historical 
symbol  of  love  and  admiration  that  has  endured  through 
the  years. 

In  1889  a  milltown  Cholly  Knickerbocker  published  a 
"Blue  Book  and  Social  Directory"  called  the  HOLYOKE 
BLUE  BOOK.  The  publisher's  notice  stated  that  "It  is  in- 
tended to  embrace  a  fairly  comprehensive  list  of  the  most 
prominently  active  in  the  city's  social  circles,  and  is  the  re- 
sult of  intelligent  observation."  Two  sets  of  names  and  ad- 
dresses were  printed,  one  of  Protestants,  the  other  of  Catho- 
lics. The  names  were  listed  by  streets  and  covered  the  whole 
gamut  of  the  city.  It  appears  that  anyone  could  live  almost 
anywhere  and  yet  be  socially  acceptable. 
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National  Blank  Book  Company 


In  the  year  1875  William  Whiting  and  Levi  L.  Brown 
joined  with  J.  G.  Shaw  to  form  the  J.  G.  Shaw  Company  of 
New  York  "as  a  manufacturing  corporation  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  on  and  conducting  the  manufacture  of  blank 
books'".  Capitalization  was  $30,000,  representing  300  shares 
at  $100  each.  Whiting  and  Brown  owned  the  controlling  in- 
terest. Shaw  withdrew  from  the  firm  within  two  years  and 
founded  another  company  of  his  own. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  company  was  to  adopt  a 
new  name,  the  NATIONAL  BLANK  BOOK  COMPANY. 
A  second  act  was  to  move  the  factory  from  New  York  City 
to  Holyoke,  Massachusetts,  where  it  would  be  closer  to  the 
paper  manufacturing  industry  and  its  source  of  supply;  and 
more  directly  under  the  supervision  of  the  owners.  The  fac- 
tory first  occupied  the  top  and  half  the  middle  floors  of  a 
building  on  Cabot  Street  and  here  the  National  Blank  Book 
products  were  manufactured.  Main  offices,  however,  re- 
mained in  New  York  City  until  1892,  when  they  too  were 
moved  to  Holyoke. 

James  W.  Towne  started  out  in  life  as  a  printer.  Shortly 
after  mid  century  he  followed  the  Gold  Rush  to  California, 
and  upon  arriving  there,  proceeded  to  establish  a  printing 
and  publishing  business,  later  to  become  the  great  wholesale 
paper  firm  of  Blake,  Moffitt  and  Towne.  In  1868  he  re- 
turned to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  to  act  as  eastern  represen- 
tative of  that  concern.  It  was  in  this  capacity  that  he  became 
a  friend  of  Mr.  William  Whiting. 

Mr.  Whiting  was  anxious  to  get  the  National  Blank  Book 
Company  operating  on  a  firm  basis.  But  Mr.  Whiting  was  a 
very  busy  man  with  many  varied  interests.  Mr.  Towne  was 
well-versed  in  the  paper  business. 

As  the  result  of  a  series  of  discussions  between  these  men 
in  1888,  developments  of  great  consequence  to  National 
took  place.  First  was  the  strengthening  of  the  Company's 
financial  structure  by  increasing  the  capital  stock  from 
$30,000  to  $150,000,  of  which  a  substantial  portion  was 
taken  by  James  W.  Towne.  Second,  and  much  more  impor- 
tant, was  the  election  of  Frank  B.  Towne,  the  twenty-three 
year  old  son  of  James  W.,  to  be  Treasurer  of  the  concern. 

Frank  at  that  time  was  paymaster  of  the  Syms  &  Dudley 
Paper  Company  of  Holyoke,  where  he  had  been  employed 
for  seven  years,  following  his  graduation  from  Andover  at 
the  age  of  sixteen.  His  work  with  that  firm  had  been  so  sat- 
isfactory that  he  was  deemed  qualified  to  assume  the  much 
more  serious  responsibility  of  developing  the  National 
Blank  Book  Company.  H.  S.  Dewey,  wrote  in  longhand,  at 
the  direction  of  the  stockholders,  to  Frank  B.  Towne,  dated 
at  the  New  York  City  office,  76  Duane  Street,  on  January 
16,  1888,  a  letter  informing  young  Towne  that  "you  was 
elected  Treasurer  and  Secr'ty  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  until 
your  successor  is  elected.  Your  salary  was  fixed  at  $1,500.00 
pr  annum". 


Frank  B.  Towne 


.  .  .  Fifty-five  years  elapsed  since  Mr.  Dewey  penned  this 
epistle,  but  no  successor  was  elected  to  the  office  of  Treasur- 
er, the  most  important  post,  by  old  New  England  custom,  in 
the  organization.  Frank  B.  Towne,  throughout  the  entire 
period  directed  the  policies  and  guided  the  progress  of  the 
National  Blank  Book  Company.  He  saw  it  rise  from  a  small 
firm  to  become  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  industry,  a  position 
which  the  Company  steadfastly  held  through  wars  and 
depressions,  good  times  and  bad. 

Later  that  year,  1888,  Edward  S.  Towne,  the  second  son  : 
of  James  W.  Towne,  entered  the  employ  of  the  organiza- 
tion; having  had  several  years  of  business  experience  in  I 
New  York  City  subsequent  to  graduation  from  Williston 
Academy.  His  first  duties  were  in  the  stockroom,  from 
which  he  was  soon  advanced  to  be  Purchasing  Agent.  In  this 
capacity  he  was  in  charge  of  buying  leather  and  other  im-  ( 
portant  binding  materials. 

Subsequently,  E.  S.  Towne  became  Vice  President,  and, 
upon  the  death  of  his  father  in  1917,  was  elected  President. 

From  his  earliest  days,  "E.  S."  was  keenly  interested  in. 
National  diaries,  used  year  after  year  by  many  thousands  of 
people  everywhere.  He  promoted  this  important  line  with 
unremitting  thought  and  effort. 
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A  likeable  personality  and  ready  understanding  won  for 
him  a  host  of  friendships  among  the  leaders  in  the  industry 
and  the  stationery  field;  resulting  in  his  election  to  various 
offices  in  trade  associations.  He  was  Treasurer  and  Trustee 
of  the  Holyoke  Hospital. 

At  the  time  when  Frank  B.  Towne  took  over  the  control 
of  National's  operations,  something  over  a  hundred  employ- 
ees were  on  the  payroll.  The  office  was  small.  Never  during 
the  early  years  did  the  office  staff  exceed  three  men  and  a 
stenographer. 

But  the  firm  grew  and  things  went  well.  The  Company 
improved  the  quality  of  its  blank  books,  and  an  inspired 
sales  organization  stepped  out  and  marketed  them  in  in- 
creasing measure. 

First  to  feel  the  impact  of  rising  business  was  the  memo- 
randum book.  This  heretofore  small  department  grew  so 
rapidly  within  a  year  that  additional  space  had  to  be  taken 
to  give  the  "mems"  elbowroom.  In  1889  new  quarters  were 
required  in  the  east  wing  to  house  the  special  work  depart- 
ment, and  by  1891  production  requirements  had  advanced 
so  substantially  that  the  remaining  half  of  the  middle  floor 
was  taken  over. 

Sales  of  blank  books,  which  were  slightly  over  $200,000  in 
1885;  the  first  year  for  which  records  are  available,  rose  to 
$400,000  in  1890.  In  the  1960s  sales  jumped  to  $23,000,000. 

However,  such  marked  forward  progress  was  not  to  be 
without  some  interruption.  The  early  nineties  were  a  dis- 
turbing period  for  all  industry,  and  the  National  Blank 
Book  Company  was  no  exception.  On  one  occasion  the  firm 
was  unable  to  secure  enough  ready  cash  to  meet  the  weekly 
payroll.  It  paid  what  it  could,  on  account. 

When  Mr.  Whiting  retired  it  was  mutually  agreed  that  his 
stock  should  be  acquired  by  the  National  Blank  Book  com- 
pany at  a  price  of  $400  a  share.  He  had  contributed 
significantly  to  the  success  of  the  company.  Now  the  Towne 
family  became  sole  owners  of  what  was  in  effect  a  proprie- 
tary corporation.  The  acquisition  of  total  ownership  ushered 
in  an  era  in  which  were  three  notable  developments;  all  of 
which  were  to  lead  to  greatly  expanded  production. 

One  of  these  developments  was  a  rapidly  increasing  mech- 
anization, under  which  hand  operations  were  gradually 
replaced  with  machine  work,  particularly  in  the  lines  sold  in 
large  volume  and  at  low  price;  "mems"  and  notebooks  espe- 
cially. 

A  second  development  was  a  change  in  working  condi- 
tions, designed  to  bring  about  a  more  satisfactory  relation- 
ship between  management  and  worker.  An  instance  of  this 
is  recorded  in  the  abolition  of  the  traditional  "contract  sys- 
tem", under  which  a  master-craftsman  was  paid  so  much 
per  piece  for  what  he  turned  out;  he  in  turn  hiring  his  own 
helpers,  and  paying  them  as  little  as  was  required.  Obvious- 
ly, this  method  was  subject  to  abuse,  and  when  it  was 
brought  to  an  end  by  the  management,  the  morale  of  the 
workers  improved. 

The  third  development  of  this  formative  period,  and  a 
most  important  one  it  was,  looking  to  the  advancement  of 
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the  business  in  the  years  to  come  .  .  .  was  the  welding  of 
the  entire  organization  into  a  unified  whole,  marking  the 
creation  of  what  was  to  be  the  "National  Family".  The 
workers  acquired  a  growing  spirit  of  enthusiasm  and  interest 
derived  from  the  knowledge  that  one  and  all  were  working 
for  a  common  goal,  and  this  attitude  was  reflected  in  a 
product  even  better  than  had  been  made  before. 

An  important  manifestation  appearing  at  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century  was  the  introduction  of  loose-leaf  equip- 
ment, destined  in  a  score  of  years  to  largely  replace  the  use 
of  bound  books  for  many  purposes.  Since  the  reputation  of 
the  National  Blank  Book  Company  had  been  built  on 
bound  books,  manufactured  and  sold  under  the  highest 
standards  of  quality,  the  early  ventures  of  the  firm  into  the 
loose-leaf  field  were  marked  with  caution  and  conservatism. 

Earliest  among  the  Company's  loose-leaf  products  were 
covers  and  notebooks  for  student  use,  appearing  about  1898, 
the  latter  originally  referred  to  as  "separate  leaf.  The  name 
"National  Notebook  System",  signifying  books  and  paper 
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designed  for  all  written  school  purposes  appeared  first. 

The  National  Blank  Book  Company  grew  to  fill  every 
inch  of  available  space  in  the  Cabot  Street  Building.  It  was 
again  time  for  a  new  move. 

To  announce  that  a  great  new  building  would  be  erected 
to  house  the  ever-growing  National  organization  required 
confidence  and  faith  in  the  future;  the  belief  that  greater 
things  for  the  Company  were  to  come.  For,  on  the  part  of 
some  who  saw  the  plans  for  the  new  structure  to  be  built  at 
Riverside,  there  were  misgivings.  "Would  the  Company  ever 
be  able  to  use  all  of  the  space  that  the  drawing  revealed?" 
they  wondered.  Little  did  such  skeptics  dream  that  by  1906 
it  would  be  necessary  to  add  a  complete  fifth  story  to  the 
structure  then  under  contemplation! 

In  this  same  year,  1898,  the  factory  made  the  eventful 
move  from  the  old  mill  to  the  new  plant;  finding  in  it  the 
last  word  in  modern  construction  of  that  day,  just  as  service- 
able now  as  when  it  was  erected.  In  every  way;  lighting, 
ventilation,  sanitation,  and  layout,  the  new  building  was  a 
joy  in  which  to  work. 

Industrially,  the  character  of  the  Riverside  factory  marked 
a  great  change  in  the  business.  To  the  existing  equipment 
were  added  new  machines,  designed  to  perform  many  of  the 
former  hand  operations.  Over  the  years  more  and  more 
machine  installations  have  been  added  to  make  operations 
automatic.  The  period  from  1898  to  World  War  I  was  one 
of  increasing  complexity  in  manufacture.  Output  per  man 
continually  increased,  hours  were  shortened,  and  earnings 
rose.  Wages  were  raised. 

It  was  with  the  advent  of  Joseph  M.  Towne,  the  youngest 
son  of  James  W.  Towne,  that  the  National  Blank  Book 
Company  rose  to  be  numbered  among  the  leaders  in  the 
field  of  loose-leaf  products.  The  name  of  this  brother  is  as 
indelibly  associated  with  loose-leaf  as  that  of  Frank  B. 
Towne,  the  oldest  son,  in  the  development  of  bound  books. 

J.  M.  Towne,  upon  graduation  from  the  Stevens  Institute 
of  Technology  with  a  degree  in  Mechanical  Engineering  in 
1897,  started  upon  his  career  as  an  engineer  serving  with 
architects  in  New  York  City.  In  1900  he  joined  the  Safety 
Car  Heating  &  Lighting  Company  as  assistant  engineer  in 
charge  of  research  and  development  work,  and  .  .  .  apart 
from  a  few  years  spent  as  the  sales  representative  of  a  prom- 
inent paper  house  ...  he  was  associated  with  that  organiza- 
tion until  1911. 

By  that  time  the  loose-leaf  division  of  the  National  Blank 
Book  Company  had  reached  a  point  where  it  needed  the 
direction  of  an  executive  who  knew  both  the  requirements 
of  the  trade  and  the  processes  followed  in  manufacture. 

Richard  Towne  entered  the  company  in  1924  to  find  that 
it  numbered  among  the  nation's  leading  bound  book  and 
loose-leaf  houses.  He  had  just  had  time  to  get  himself 
grounded  in  the  ins  and  outs  of  the  business  when  the 
Great  Depression  broke.  To  steer  National  out  of  the  abyss 
of  1931-1933  and  guide  it  upward  to  the  heights  it  was  to 
attain    later,    required    exceptional    skill    in  production, 
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financial  management,  and  above  all  in  sales  direction.  Dur- 
ing recent  years,  more  and  more  of  the  responsibility  for 
leadership  has  come  to  rest  upon  his  shoulders. 

Born  in  Holyoke  in  1899,  Richard  P.  Towne  received  his 
earlier  education  in  the  schools  of  this  city,  and  then  at- 
tended Hotchkiss  School  for  three  years,  graduating  in  1917. 
In  the  fall  of  that  year  he  entered  Williams  College  and 
graduated  with  his  class  in  1921;  even  though  he  spent  most  j 
of  the  year  of  1918  at  Plattsburg  with  the  Reserve  Officers 
Training  Corps.  Continuing  his  studies  at  the  Harvard 
Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration,  he  received 
the  degree  of  M.  B.  A.  in  1923. 

The  National  Blank  Book  Company  was  not  new  to  him. 
He  had  worked  there  summers  while  in  college.  At  this  time 
a  firm  of  auditors  was  engaged  in  making  a  survey  of  the 
company's  office  procedure.  Richard  joined  the  study  but 
did  not  always  agree  with  the  findings.  Shortly  he  became 
production  manager  for  the  whole  plant.  His  first  suggestion 
was  that  the  ruling  and  printing  of  the  paper  be  separated 
from  the  operations  of  the  bindery.  From  that  time  on  a 
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supply  of  printed  forms  was  carried  ahead  of  the  bindery 
operation.  Under  the  new  plan  longer  runs  saved  both  money 
and  time. 

In  1926  Elmer  Cornwell  became  Sales  Manager  and  to- 
gether Richard  Towne  and  Elmer  Cornwell  established  a 

D 

Merchandise  Department  which  proved  to  be  an  important 
factor  in  the  advancement  of  distribution. 

Albert  E.  Farr  was  appointed  Merchandise  Manager  in 
1932.  His  success  in  selling  and  his  full  knowledge  of  Na- 
tional products  well  justified  the  appointment.  Albert  be- 
came National's  link  with  chain  store  buyers  and  exercised 
oversight  on  National's  line  of  goods  in  price  and  marketing 
conditions.  A  close  teamwork  between  Stanley  Shade  and 
Albert  Farr  served  to  keep  National  up  to  the  minute  in 
merchandise. 

John  Shade  was  an  inventor  of  outstanding  ability.  His 
designing  skill  produced  the  "Metal  Hinge"  and  "Fibre 
Back"  in  the  twenties  and  led  to  many  patented  improve- 
ments in  National's  products.  His  son,  F.  Stanley  Shade  fol- 
lowed in  his  footsteps.  Among  the  inventions  of  the  Shades, 
father  and  son,  were  such  improvements  and  creations  as 
the  "Stanite"  cover,  "End  Bound"  edges  and  "Metal  Holed" 
sheet  for  loose-leaf.  A  number  of  patented  locks  and  covers 
put  National  out  in  front.  At  the  suggestion  of  Albert  Farr, 
two  of  National's  improvements,  "armored  buckram"  and 
"Nat-Lock"  were  combined  to  make  a  valuable  addition. 

To  better  cater  to  national  markets  National  Blank  Com- 
pany decided  to  sell  directly  to  Chain  Stores.  The  chain 
store  had  come  upon  the  American  scene  to  stay.  It  was 
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creating  a  new  market  with  new  products,  to  new  people; 
where  there  had  been  none  before.  Organized  research 
brought  this  information  to  the  Company.  The  move  to  sell 
to  the  chain  stores  implied  mass  production,  and  soon  Na- 
tional embarked  upon  this  procedure  in  several  areas. 

Paul  Buckwalter  graduated  from  Franklin  and  Marshall 
College  in  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania  and  from  the  Harvard 
Business  School  where  he  was  a  classmate  of  Richard 
Towne.  Trained  in  the  factory  office  at  Holyoke,  he  was  sent 
to  Chicago  to  become  Manager  of  the  Company's  growing 
branch  office  there.  So  well  did  he  perform  that  he  was  soon 
transferred  to  the  New  York  Office  to  assume  full  charge, 
and  in  this  highly  competitive  area  he  steadfastly  kept  Na- 
tional products  to  the  forefront.  Able  and  competent  as  a 
salesman  Paul  had  the  knack  of  wearing  well  and  making 
friends.  He  also  showed  himself  extremely  well  qualified  as 
a  leader  of  men.  The  New  York  office  became  a  training 
school  for  most  of  National  Blank  Company's  new  sales- 
men. 
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the  Feature  Line,  "Eye  Ease"  paper,  developed  by  Stanley 
Shade  at  the  suggestion  of  Richard  Towne,  offered  a  tre- 
mendous appeal  to  bookkeepers,  accountants  and  others 
working  with  records  and  figures.  "Eye  Ease"  was  made  by 
Hammermill  and  came  to  be  used  extensively  by  National 
Blank  Book. 

National  Blank  Book  Company  has  been  fortunate  in  its 
leadership.  The  Townes  brought  in  other  extremely  able 
men  and  women  to  perfect  the  "Feature  Line"  and  to  dis- 
tribute it  all  over  the  country.  Richard  P.  Towne,  who  be- 
came Production  Manager  in  1926,  retired  from  the  Presi- 
dency and  became  Chairman  of  the  Board  in  1961.  Among 
the  outstanding  leaders  were  such  men  as  Richard  Weiser. 
Paul  Buckwalter,  Alton  B.  Hughes,  John  and  Stanley  Shade. 
Sydney  Whiting,  Albert  Farr,  Roy  Kirchner.  Willard  Allen, 
Elmer  Cornwell,  Walter  Smith  and  later  Louis  Oldershaw. 
Paul  Buckwalter  became  President  in  1961,  culminating  a 
career  of  high  grade  service  to  the  company.  Louis  Older- 
shaw is  now  its  President.  His  contribution  to  National 
Blank  has  been  largely  in  the  legal  aspect  of  management 
and  finance.  In  1967  National  Blank  Book  Company  sold  its 
business;  name,  and  good  will  to  Dennison  Manufacturing 
Company.  Richard  P.  Towne  Junior  is  now  instrumental  in 
directing  the  destinies  of  the  company.  Between  1,000  and 
1 ,500  dedicated  employees  have  made  valuable  contribution  to 
building  up  the  business  over  the  years.  For  employees;  the 
"Old  Timers  Club"  for  men  and  the  "Club  15"  for  women. 

Down  Through  the  Years 
The  story  of  Holyoke  since  the  turn  of  the  century  is 
largely  that  of  a  typical  American  industrial  city  carrying  on 
in  the  face  of  mighty  national  occurrences;  caught  up  and 
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swept  along  on  the  tide  of  the  first  great  World  War; 
trapped  in  the  backwash  of  reconversion;  riding  the  crest  off 
the  epochal  boom  of  the  roaring  '20's;  dashed  into  the  abyss' 
of  the  most  terrible  depression  that  the  country  had  ever 
known;  lulled  along  under  the  benign  influences  of  the 
Roosevelt  New  Deal;  finally  plunged  into  the  midst  of  the! 
great  Armageddon  that  was  the  Second  World  War. 

In  the  past  three  years  42  new  industrial  establishments 
have  been  set  up  in  the  Holyoke  community.  Many  of  them 
are  small,  employing  only  two  or  three  workers,  occupying  a 
single  loft  or  even  the  home  garage,  but  all  are  growing. 
Most  of  these  new  concerns  are  owned  by  Holyoke  men, 
and  their  product  conceived  by  Holyoke  ingenuity.  Quite  a 
few  are  in  the  field  of  ultra-modern,  scientific,  electro- 
physical  development  which  bids  fair  to  become  a  growth 
industry. 

Only  a  few  concerns  in  Holyoke  at  the  present  time  em- 
ploy more  than  a  thousand  workers.  The  total  job  opportun- 
ities of  the  city,  however,  are  spread  out  over  almost  200 
different  plants.  Within  this  total  number  appears  practically 
an  equal  division  between  paper,  textiles,  and  metal.  The 
division  is  well  balanced.  Slack  periods  of  the  several  groups 
never  occur  at  the  same  time. 

Under  the  Barretts,  father  and  son,  the  Holyoke  Water 
Power  has  turned  to  electrification.  Electricity  today  is  a 
valuable  tool  of  diversification. 

The  manufactured  paper  is  converted  into  a  thousand 
different  products  before  it  leaves  the  city.  Blankbooks,  high- 
grade  stationery,  greeting  cards,  processed  and  coated  papers, 
papeteries  are  produced  in  wonderful  variety  at  the  source 
of  material  supply.  The  basic  mills  turn  out  all  kinds  of 
paper  except  newsprint. 


Dwight  And  Main  Streets 


World  War  I 

In  1917,  when  America  went  to  war  to  preserve  the  free- 
dom of  the  high  seas  and  to  make  the  world  safe  for  democ- 
racy, Holyoke  was  again  out  in  front  in  its  total  contribution 
to  the  grand  war  effort  of  the  nation.  The  records  show  a 
total  of  3797  men  and  women  in  service,  perhaps  the  highest 
percentage  of  any  city  of  Holyoke's  size  in  the  United 
States. 


Second  Massachusetts  Regiment 

Holyoke's  own  Company  D,  104th  Infantry  of  the  26th 
Division  was  reorganized  at  Camp  Bartlett,  Hampden 
Plains,  in  September  of  1917.  In  October  the  boys  left  for 
Montreal  and  thence  to  Halifax,  finally  arriving  in  Liverpool 
on  October  17.  Four  days  later  they  were  across  the  channel 
and  on  their  way  to  the  front.  For  a  time  they  underwent 
training  at  the  village  of  Sartes. 

From  February  6  to  March  21,  1918,  they  were  at  the 
front  in  the  Chemin-des-dames  sector.  On  Easter  Sunday 
they  arrived  in  front  of  Apremont  and  held  that  sector  and 
the  one  to  the  right  of  it  in  front  of  Montsex  for  three 
months.  Then  they  were  moved  to  Belleau  Woods  and  were 
in  the  fighting  at  Chateau-Thierry. 

In  the  Saint-Mihiel  drive  they  went  into  the  fight  on  Sep- 
tember 11,  and  over  the  top  on  the  12th.  On  that  day  they 
took  the  town  of  St.  Maurice  and  advanced  five  miles  in  30 
hours.  After  the  drive  the  few  remaining  took  part  in  the 
fighting  north  of  Verdun,  going  over  three  times  in  one  day. 
"It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  of  the  original  company  of  150 
men  from  Holyoke  and  vicinity  which  answered  the  coun- 
try's call  in  April  1917,  there  remained  at  the  time  of  the 
signing  of  the  Armistice,  but  13  in  the  ranks."  A  few  had 
been  transferred,  but  most  had  been  killed  or  wounded. 

Holyoke's  honored  dead  of  this  war  were  Joseph  W. 
Smith,  Rev.  William  F.  Davitt,  Homer  Dagenais,  Wolcott  B. 
Hastings,  Edwin  R.  Kingsland,  William  H.  McNally,  Arthur 
J.  Perreault,  Charles  R.  Wilbur,  William  B.  Craven,  Daniel 
J.  Gallivan,  Robert  W.  Gorham,  William  J.  McNally, 
Thomas  P.  Martin,  Michael  J.  Moriarty,  Louis  Serrurier, 
John  F.  Sheehan,  Raymond  B.  Thompson,  Douglas  Urqu- 
hart,  John  A.  Watters,  Alveh  E.  Avery,  Robert  Burnett, 
James  A.  Fitzgerald,  John  J.  Kelly,  James  J.  Kirkpatrick, 
John  F.  McCarthy,  Edward  Leo  Mann,  Frank  J.  Moynihan, 
Theador  Pappas,  Ernest  A.  Parent,  Jeremiah  F.  Sullivan, 
George  Tremblay,  Leon  F.  Burgess,  Alfred  S.  Anderson, 
Patrick  J.  Curran,  Charles  Lyons,  Kenneth  L.  Small,  Dennis 
Begley,  Joseph  E.  Blair,  Andrew  W.  Bluteau,  William  F. 
Brackman,  Joseph  J.  Breton,  Frank  Brovarek,  Irving  E. 
Brown,  Francis  P.  Brown,  Emil  Bruder,  George  C.  Clarke, 
James  M.  Coburn,  Nicholas  Conaogiris,  Louis  M.  Croteau, 
Narcisse  A.  Deroy. 

William  H.  Evans,  Joseph  L.  Finem,  Arthur  W.  Fleming, 
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Frank  J.  Foster,  Edward  P.  Gatley,  Fred  B.  Geissler,  Wil- 
liam O.  Gillette,  Martin  J.  Ginley,  Louis  B.  Goodstein, 
Amedee  A.  Goulet,  Herve  Guertin,  Thomas  J.  Gudzek, 
James  M.  Hayden,  Albert  Hebert,  Desire  Joyal,  Martin  P. 
Kennedy,  Patrick  F.  Lally,  John  Lambert,  Joseph  H.  Lari- 
vee,  Lester  F.  Leaders,  John  Maclnnis,  Edmond  A.  Marion, 
Harold  W.  Martin,  James  F.  Martin,  Edwin  M.  Mitchell, 
Joseph  J.  Moriarty,  William  J.  Murphy,  Ovila  Nolin,  Albert 
Ouimette,  John  J.  Padden,  Walter  W.  Pairadee,  William 
Pueschel,  Henry  A.  Quirk,  James  E.  Shea,  Jefferson  Smith, 
Richard  Smith,  Frank  E.  Snyder,  Anthony  Stachowicz,  Har- 
old B.  Stedman,  Howard  J.  Sullivan,  Harry  Tighe,  Tony 
Tomasko,  Charles  B.  Tower,  George  F.  Varney,  Edward  J. 
Welch,  Michael  Welch,  Raoul  J.  Willemain,  William  Wynn. 

In  the  navy  they  were  William  L.  Conway,  Patrick  Heal- 
ey,  Emile  J.  Henrye,  Armand  Lapointe,  Matthew  J.  Mc- 
Killop,  Hector  N.  Menard,  Frank  B.  Scarry. 

In  foreign  service:  Percy  W.  Deffew,  Murray  R.  Finlay- 
son,  Kirwin  Coughlin,  James  Petrie,  Warren  E.  Tilbe,  John 
Carlow,  Arthur  Chatterton,  Nazaire  Demers,  Edward  Gad- 
bois,  Albert  Gendron,  James  Gow,  William  P.  Griffin,  Wil- 
liam Henderson,  John  Jones,  Thomas  F.  Nolan.  Charles 
Verheyn,  James  C.  Williamson. 

Those  who  received  Distinguished  Service  Medals  were: 
Alexander  Boudreau,  Chaplain  William  F.  Davitt,  William 
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McNally,  John  McNulty,  Harry  David  Read,  William  Doyle 
and  Ernest  J.  Roy. 

Those  who  were  awarded  the  Croix  de  Guerre  were:  Al- 
bert Blais,  John  R.  Flood,  Patrick  Desilets,  Francis  C.  Hey- 
wood,  Robert  C.  Slatery,  Robert  R.  Twiss,  Richard  M. 
Weiser,  William  F.  Wruck  and  John  Stefanik. 

Those  awarded  both  the  Distinguished  Service  Medal  and 
the  Croix  de  Guerre  were:  Joseph  E.  Blair,  William  A. 
Stack  and  Dr.  William  P.  Ryan. 

Citations  for  Bravery  were  made  to  John  Mackenzie,  Ray 
A.  LeDuc,  Alexander  MacDonald,  John  LaFlesh,  Edward 
C.  Parsons,  Reginald  Turner,  Hugh  Weir,  Ernest  H.  Young, 
George  S.  L.  Connor,  Samuel  Levenson,  Alfred  S.  Ander- 
son, Arthur  V.  Levereault,  Henry  A.  Brown,  Anthony  H. 
Manley,  Joseph  E.  Commeau,  Stuart  A.  Russell. 


Nathan  P.  Avery,  one  of  Holyoke's  long-time  leaders  ren- 
dered long  and  disinterested  service  to  the  city,  first  as  May- 
or, and  then  as  a  member  of  the  School  Committee.  His 
final  service  was  as  a  member  of  Holyoke's  Draft  Board  in 
World  War  II. 

One  Holyoker,  Edwin  Parsons,  flew  with  the  Lafayette 
Escadrille  in  World  War  I.  He  joined  this  heroic  organiza- 
tion on  January  24,  1917  as  one  of  38  American  pilots  who 
volunteered,  several  months  before  America's  entry  into  the 
war.  During  the  course  of  his  service  he  downed  eight  Ger- 
man planes.  After  the  war  Ted  joined  the  FBI  as  a  special 
agent  and  later  went  to  Holywood  where  he  was  technical 
director  for  many  moving  pictures,  including  "Wings"  a 
book  about  the  exploits  of  the  Escadrille.  Ted  served  in  the 
Navy  during  World  War  II  with  the  rank  of  Rear  Admiral. 
He  died  in  Osprey  Florida  in  1968. 


Company  D  Holyoke  Original  Company 

The  Worthington  Corporation 


In  1867,  twenty  seven  years  after  Henry  R.  Worthington 
invented  the  direct-acting  steam  pump,  Charles  P.  Deane 
in  Ludlow,  built  his  first  pump.  In  1875  his  factory  was 
moved  to  Holyoke  in  1890  established  on  its  present  site 
as  the  Deane  Steam  Pump  Company.  It  received  great 
impetus  when  it  came  to  Holyoke.  In  1899  the  company 
united  with  five  other  concerns,  including  the  Worthington; 
becoming  the  Deane  Steam  Pump  Company. 

In  1916  a  reorganization  was  effected,  the  company  now 
taking  the  name  of  the  Worthington  Pump  and  Machinery 
Corporation.  The  reorganization  placed  the  company  on  a 
sound  basis  to  meet  the  demands  of  World  War  I.  By  1930 


Holyoke  was  producing  an  extensive  line  of  vertical  and 
horizontal  reciprocating  pumps,  both  power  and  steam  driven, 
rotary  and  turbine  pumps,  and  core  wire  straightening  ma- 
chines. In  the  darkest  period  of  the  depression  the  Holyoke 
plant  was  shut  down  for  five  years  and  when  its  operation 
was  brought  back  from  Harrison  New  Jersey  the  product 
began  to  be  air  compressors  and  air  tools,  a  new  product 
for  Holyoke. 

A  few  years  later  the  Holyoke  plant  began  to  manufacture 
vertical  turbine  pumps  and  in  1941  refrigeration  compressors 
and  units  were  added  to  other  products  which  with  the 
later  addition  of  air  conditioning  equipment  developed  into 
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the  major  products  line  at  Holyoke.  The  war  years  saw 
Holyoke  manufacturing,  in  addition  to  its  regular  products 
90  Mil.  anti-aircraft  gun  carriages,  5  inch  Naval  Gun  Mounts, 
and  aircraft  propeller  cams.  During  this  period  the  size  of 
the  shop  was  extended  and  more  than  three  thousand  men 
and  women  were  employed.  After  the  war  the  development 
of  the  portable,  self-priming  centrifugal  pumps  was  started 
and  a  line  of  these  was  in  production  by  1947. 

Other  new  products  were  brought  to  the  Holyoke  plant. 
Allspeed  Drive  was  transferred  from  Wellsville  to  Holyoke 
as  well  as  a  line  of  automatic  soft-drink  vending  machines 
for  Lyon  Industries.  The  chief  products  of  Worthington  now 
are  many. 

In  March,  1952  the  corporate  name  was  changed  to  that 
of  Worthington  Corporation  to  eliminate  any  possible  chance 
that  Worthington  would  be  thought  of  only  as  a  pump 
builder.  The  present  old  works  in  Holyoke  covers  a  little 
more  than  thirteen  acres,  with  two  miles  of  railroad  siding. 
It  now  employs  approximately  a  thousand  people  in  five 
major  groups  of  buildings  having  half  a  million  square  feet 
of  floor  area. 

Worthington  is  now  relocating  its  rotary  air  compressors 
to  the  new  Worthington  plant  at  161  Lower  Westfield  Road 
in  the  West  Holyoke  Industrial  Park  off  Homestead  Avenue. 
The  remainder  of  production  facilities  will  stay  at  their 
present  location.  Approximately  one  hundred  and  twenty 
employees  will  move  to  the  new  location.  The  West  Holyoke 
property  has  a  building  with  one  hundred  and  ten  square 
feet  of  area.  It  is  immediately  adjacent  to  exit  and  entry 
ramps  of  the  Interstate  Highway  91.  Paved  roads  lead  to 
the  plant  site.  Holyoke  Operation's  annual  payroll  is  over 
seven  and  one  half  million  dollars  plus  many  more  millions 
spent  for  supplies. 


Team  Police  and  Neighbors  Ward  II 


When  Theadore  Roosevelt  was  Police  Commissioner  of 
New  York  he  required  that  each  patrolman  be  able  to 
recognize  everybody  on  his  beat.  In  Holyoke  today  the 
Department  is  trying  to  bring  the  police  to  the  people  by 
maintaining  branch  offices  in  the  various  wards.  These  team 
police  come  to  know  the  people  of  the  neighborhood  and 
to  inspire  their  faith  in  law  and  order.  Often  they  are  able 
to  spot  trouble  before  it  builds  up  big  and  gets  out  of  hand. 
The  technique  represents  a  new  attack  on  crime  in  American 
cities  and  in  Holyoke  has  been  productive  of  good  results. 
Holyoke  innovated  the  plan. 


Dwight  Street  In  Wintertime 


Farr  Alpaca  Company 

The  Farr  Alpaca  Company  was  a  noble  experiment  in 
labor  relations.  There  was  a  powerful  element  of  Christian 
humanity  in  its  theme.  From  the  beginning,  the  owners 
aimed  to  give  everyone  connected  with  them  all  the  oppor- 
tunity the  business  could  stand.  In  a  large  measure  everyone 
so  connected  understood  this  spirit  and  in  turn  did  his  or 
her  best  to  make  the  Farr  successful. 

The  policy  was  part  of  the  original  plans  of  Herbert  M. 
Farr  and  Joseph  Metcalf  as  they  talked  over  the  advisabil- 
ity of  removing  Mr.  Farr's  small  factory  from  Hespeler, 
Ontario,  to  some  live  American  town;  there  to  expand.  It 
was  the  good  fortune  of  Holyoke  that  Farr  came  here.  The 
original  officers  of  the  company,  who  met,  and  held  the  first 
election  in  what  later  came  to  be  called  the  Hotel  Hamilton, 
on  November  3,  1873,  in  time  passed  away;  but  the  policies 
formulated  at  that  time  were  destined  to  endure  without 
deviation  throughout  the  life  of  the  company  and  perhaps 
to  help  set  a  pattern  for  all  American  industries  in  the  criti- 
cal field  of  labor  relations.  For  the  worker  in  the  mills,  Farr 
was  a  beacon  light  pointing  toward  a  new  and  better  day. 

Joseph  Metcalf  lived  to  see  many  of  his  theories,  far  in 
advance  of  his  generation,  prove  true.  His  outstanding  phi- 
losophy was  that  the  one  who  contributed  capital  to  an  in- 
dustry and  the  one  who  contributed  labor  and  effort  to  the 
same  enterprise  had  a  like  financial  interest  in  the  earnings. 


Joseph  Metcalf 


Such  a  philosophy  was  revolutionary  in  his  time  but  Joseph 
Metcalf  put  it  into  practical  operation  with  such  success  that 
on  January  27,  1915  his  workers  wrote  him  as  follows:  "The 
employees  of  the  company  believe  this  is  one  of  the  most 
important  steps  which  has  ever  been  taken  in  this  country  to 
solve  the  problem  of  relations  between  capital  and  labor". 
The  letter  was  written  after  a  year's  trial  and  voted  at  a 
meeting  of  the  workers. 

The  plan  embodied  the  belief  that  a  man  who  contributed 
a  hundred  dollars  in  labor  aided  the  firm  to  the  same  extent 
as  one  who  put  in  one  hundred  dollars  in  capital  and  so  was 
entitled  to  a  dividend  at  the  same  rate. 

The  second  generation  of  Farr  Alpaca  managers  applied 
similar  principles  to  new  situations  which  changing  times 
brought  about.  No  detail  was  too  small  to  be  overlooked.  In 
the  last  mill  ever  outfitted,  even  the  color  of  the  paint  of  the 
machines  was  selected  after  a  careful  study  of  what  shade 
would  best  give  the  operator  correct  light  and  less  eye  strain. 
Farr  gained  the  reputation  far  and  wide  of  being  one  of  the 
best  concerns  in  the  country  for  a  worker  to  be  associated 
with. 

"We  have  the  finest  group  of  working  people  in  the  coun- 
try right  here  at  the  Farr,"  said  Frank  H.  Metcalf,  General 
Manager  and  Treasurer,  when  the  auditorium  which  the 
company  provided  for  recreational  purposes  was  opened  up 
with  a  great  family  party  of  all  the  executives,  employees 
and  their  families.  The  mutual  regard  was  striking. 

It  was  the  most  natural  thing  that  4000  people  making 
750  kinds  of  cloth,  with  sometimes  as  high  as  100  shades  in 
each  kind,  and  using  142  different  processes  in  the  making 
represent  a  great  variety  of  tastes,  inclinations  and  abilities, 
which  has  developed  into  a  social  structure  centered  about 
the  industry  in  which  all  in  common  gained  a  livelihood. 
Common  needs  could  not  fail  to  arise  among  such  a  large 
mass  of  people. 

Careful  study  of  the  conditions  was  made  to  see  where 
the  greatest  amount  of  encouragement  could  be  given  to  this 
social  feeling.  Whenever  a  practical  means  of  gaining  a 
common  advantage  was  found  it  was  placed  in  operation 
regardless  of  the  expense.  This  was  the  Farr  Alpaca  ideal. 

The  Farr  Alpaca  Company  established  its  dispensary  work 
with  a  physician,  a  dentist,  a  number  of  nurses  and  a  thor- 
oughly equipped  hospital  so  that  any  employee  could  secure 
prompt  medical  aid  at  any  moment  during  the  hours  of 
employment. 

Arrangements  here  in  Holyoke  exceeded  in  completeness 
that  of  any  industrial  plant  in  the  Eastern  United  States.  As 
a  matter  of  comparative  investigation,  only  one  other  plant 
in  the  Unites  States  could  match  it. 

As  the  mills  were  separated  on  different  streets,  two  hos- 
pitals were  provided  instead  of  one.  Each  was  made  com- 
plete, with  waiting  room,  operation  and  examination  rooms, 
doctor's  office,  nurses'  office,  dentist's  office  with  full  equip- 
ment and  its  own  waiting  room,  and  all  the  equipment 
which  a  high  grade  hospital  would  have. 


A  visiting  nurse  was  also  employed  to  call  upon  employ- 
ees in  their  homes  and  recommend  medical  attention  when 
necessary.  By  this  system  periods  of  disability  were  often 
reduced.  Treatment  was  not  always  confined  to  emergency; 
but  to  general  prevention  of  sickness  and  often  to  avoid 
contagion.  Special  interest  was  taken  in  fighting  tuberculosis 
from  inception  of  the  trouble. 

When  a  school  was  first  organized  for  the  benefit  of  em- 
ployees who  were  handicapped  by  a  poor  knowledge  of 
English  language,  the  directors'  room  was  used  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

For  purely  social  life  the  employees  had  a  meeting  place 
provided  in  an  auditorium  capable  of  seating  2,000  people. 
It  had  a  stage  with  extremely  effective  scenery  for  dramatics. 
Basketball  was  a  favorite  pastime  with  the  Alpaca  people 
and  Farr  Alpaca  teams  were  often  outstanding.  A  wide  va- 
riety of  entertainment  was  constantly  being  put  on  by  the 
mill  talent.  Shows  were  usually  high  grade. 

It  was  always  the  employees  of  the  Farr  who  conducted 
these  affairs,  and  employees  included  everybody  working  in 
the  mill  from  the  president  down  to  the  yard  hands.  There 
was  no  social  distinction  or  patronizing  by  any  one  or  any 
group. 

While  all  the  expenses  of  fitting  up  and  maintaining  the 
building  were  met  by  the  company,  the  actual  charge  of  the 
structure  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Falco  Athletic  Association 
which  had  one  director  from  each  department  in  the  mills. 
These  directors  elected  an  executive  committee  of  five  who 
had  the  responsibility  of  seeing  that  everybody  received  ev- 
ery opportunity  to  use  and  enjoy  the  auditorium  for  enter- 
tainments planned  by  any  group  of  the  employees.  An  ex- 
cellent band  was  developed  among  the  Farr  people. 

Athletic  sports  were  encouraged  and  the  company  main- 
tained a  splendid  out-of-door  field  for  the  events;  Falco 
field.  This  gave  their  organization  a  wonderful  advantage. 
There  was,  however,  no  selfishness  about  the  use  of  the 
field. 

A  rest  room  and  community  house,  fitted  out  as  well  as 
many  clubs,  was  open  each  day  from  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning  until  ten  o'clock  at  night  for  all  employed  at  the 
plant. 

Joseph  Lofthouse  of  Greystone,  R.I.,  an  expert  on  gen- 
eral textile  conditions  at  the  time  wrote  as  follows:  "This 
company  (The  Farr  Alpaca)  has  done  more  for  the  city  of 
Holyoke  than  any  other  firm  in  many  ways.  Its  wage  rate  is 
the  highest  in  the  world.  Its  general  treatment  of  its  help  has 
been  exceptionally  good,  and  its  interest  in  the  welfare  of  its 
three  thousand  employees  is  one  of  the  best.  I  have  yet  to 
hear  of  a  single  complaint  of  ill-treatment  of  any  textile 
worker  in  this  great  plant." 

It  was  a  noble  experiment  in  labor  relations;  the  Farr 
Alpaca  Company;  an  experiment  in  human  relations.  It  was 
fifty  years  ahead  of  its  time;  but  it  showed  the  way.  It  would 
be  hard  to  prove  that  its  altruism  was  the  cause  of  its  down- 
fall and  its  demise.  In  fact  that  altruism  seemed  to  pay  prac- 


tical dividends  in  manufacturing  success.  At  one  time  Farr 
had  an  accumulated  surplus  of  many  millions  of  dollars.  It 
is  more  probable  that  new  products,  new  methods  of  pro- 
duction and  distribution,  new,  keener  competition  made  the 
going  difficult.  Farr  was  finally  liquidated.  Officers  in  its  la- 
ter years  were  E.  W.  Chapin,  Edward  P.  Bagg,  Frank  H. 
Metcalf,  Addison  L.  Green  and  Howard  F.  Metcalf. 

One  of  the  striking  and  tragic  minor  threads  in  the  tapes- 
try of  Holyoke's  history  might  well  be  written  on  the  rise 
and  fall  of  the  Holyoke  Farr  Alpaca  Corporation.  At  its  zen- 
ith this  company  turned  out  over  50  miles  of  close  woven 
cloth  per  day.  At  its  peak  operation,  during  the  first  decade 
of  the  present  century,  it  employed  almost  4000  men  and 
women,  its  silver  dollars  rolling  into  the  channels  of  mercan- 
tile trade  every  pay  day  with  a  volume  and  regularity  that 
made  High  Street  merchants  prosperous.  The  Farr  Alpaca 
Christmas  bonus  did  much  to  strengthen  the  Yuletide  cheer 
of  Holyoke's  people. 

Established  in  1874,  with  Jared  Beebe  as  president,  and 
H.  M.  Farr  as  treasurer,  this  company  included  among  its 
heavy  stockholders,  the  Parsons,  the  Allyns,  the  Metcalfs, 
the  Randalls,  and  the  Merries  and  the  Greens.  It  produced 
the  first  all-wool  cashmeres  and  henriettas  made  in  America. 


Herbert  M.  Farr 
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THE  GOLDEN  AGERS 


Of  all  the  many  groups  in  Holyoke  intended  to  contribute 
to  the  well-being  and  happiness  of  Holyoke  people  the 
Golden  Age  Club  holds  first  rank.  It  was  organized  on  Jan- 
uary 8,  1951  with  seventy  five  elderly  people  in  attendance 
as  charter  members.  Mrs.  George  Bernard  was  the  genius  of 
the  organization,  offering  the  philosophical  motivation  of 
union  and  the  know-how  of  getting  started.  Mrs.  Bernard 
(Barbara  Bernard)  explained  her  action  as  follows;  "I  have 
always  felt  that  every  human  being  should  have  a  purpose 
for  living  and  an  opportunity  to  look  forward  to  something 
regardless  of  age.  The  Golden  Age  Club  has  provided  just 
this  without  being  a  drain  on  a  younger  society's  time  and 
finances.  Since  science  has  extended  lives  it's  a  good  feeling 
to  know  the  additional  years  are  happy  ones." 

It  all  came  about  in  the  following  manner.  Mrs.  Bernard 
won  $100.00  on  the  Strike  It  Rich  radio  show  and  decided 


to  use  it  for  a  worthwhile  purpose.  She  had  done  consider-  I 
able  work  and  research  as  a  student  at  Mt.  Holyoke  College  I 
in  the  social  implications  of  an  aging  population.  People  I 
were  living  longer  but  were  still  being  retired  at  the  custom-  I 
ary  age.  Social  security  benefits  and  pensions  were  meager  I 
while  the  cost  of  living  was  rising.  Many  of  the  elderly,  J 
especially  in  industrial  communities  such  as  Holyoke  were  I 
not  enjoying  life.  Many  of  the  older  people,  particularly 
those  who  had  outlived  their  families  and  friends  and  those  1 
whose  income  was  limited,  needed  activity.  Such  activity,  by  I 
the  very  nature  of  the  situation  must  needs  be  inexpensive,  1 
entertaining,  and  enriching  and  provide  a  sense  of  together-  I 
ness  with  others  in  the  same  social  and  economic  class.  The  j 
Golden  Age  Club  was  projected  to  meet  and  fill  this  need. 

The  Club  caught  on  instantly.  It  was  a  joining  together  of  , 
men  and  women  over  sixty  five  years  of  age  to  occupy  their 
time  and  their  minds  in  constructive  activity.  Anyone  could 
join  irrespective  of  race,  color,  or  creed.  The  organization  I 
was  completely  self-governing,  with  elected  officers  and  l 


The  Golden  Agers  At  United  Nations 


committee  implementation.  And  it  became  completely 
self-sustaining  except  for  the  $100.00  gift  of  its  founder. 
Golden  Agers  asked  nothing  of  anyone;  showing  a  muster 
of  individual  pride  and  collective  strength  which  came  to  be 
characteristic.  And  so  the  Golden  Age  Club  became  the  first 
organized  effort  to  make  life  a  little  better  for  Holyoke's 
older  citizens.  In  a  sense  it  became  the  spearhead  for  health 
and  betterment  programs  in  such  areas  as  housing  and  in- 
come as  the  needs  of  this  segment  of  Holyoke's  population 
became  apparent  to  the  community.  Mrs.  Mary  Bannister 
became  its  outstanding  president. 

The  Golden  Agers  work  together  in  raising  money,  chiefly 
through  their  card  parties,  so  to  provide  funds  for  such  pro- 
jects as  a  gala  annual  Christmas  dinner,  a  fall  foliage  tour,  a 
trip  to  the  beach  in  summer  and  occasionally  a  trip  to  New 
York  City  to  see  a  show.  Occasional  speakers  come  in  and 
of  course  there  is  always  the  opportunity  for  the  social  get- 
together  at  the  meetings.  The  membership  has  enrolled  sev- 
eral thousand  down  through  the  years  and  always  has  a  cur- 
rent 300  active  members.  In  addition  to  the  weekly  meet- 


ing there  are  many  offshoots  such  as  choir  meetings,  bowling 
groups,  sewing  and  knitting  circles  and  bridge  games.  Where 
members  have  met  other  members,  mutual  interests  have 
flourished.  There  have  even  been  some  marriages  and  many 
of  the  women  have  pooled  their  resources  to  make  their 
small  incomes  go  further  by  eating  together  and  sharing 
apartments. 

Many  of  the  programs  have  been  of  an  entertaining  na- 
ture, travelogues,  fashion  shows,  musical  entertainment, 
speeches  and  readings.  Others  have  been  educational  with 
special  lectures  on  health,  nutrition,  social  security,  national 
and  state  legislation  as  it  concerns  the  elderly,  and  other  cul- 
tural areas.  The  greatest  value  and  the  greatest  reward  for 
the  Golden  Agers  in  organization  unquestionably  is  in  the 
sense  of  identity  which  the  union  fosters;  that  they  are  peo- 
ple; people  with  vital  understandings  and  interests  and  that 
they  have  point  and  value  in  the  whole  great  scheme  of 
American  life.  Besides  the  hundred  dollars  which  Barbara 
Bernard  invested  in  founding  the  Golden  Age  Club  there 
was  another  value.  She  gave  without  stint  of  herself. 


Holyoke  Hospital  1891 


American  Pad  And  Paper  Company 
Established  1884 

The  founder  of  the  American  Pad  and  Paper  Company 
was  Thomas  W.  Holley,  born  in  Granby,  Canada  in  1860. 
In  1884  at  the  age  of  24,  he  founded  the  Ampad  business. 
Prior  to  starting  Ampad,  Mr.  Holley  had  worked  at  the  Val- 
ley Paper  Company  which  like  all  mills  in  Holyoke  at  that 
time  made  paper  from  cotton  rags.  The  paper  was  sorted 
sheet  by  sheet  in  the  paper  mill  and  sheets  that  had  spots  or 
wrinkles  in  them  were  pulled  out  and  put  aside.  In  those 
days  the  mills  were  not  equipped  to  recycle  these  sortings 
and  they  were  difficult  to  dispose  of.  Mr.  Holley  felt  that 
these  paper  sortings  would  make  good  pads  and  with  en- 
couragement from  some  of  the  paper  mill  owners  the  Am- 
pad business  was  started,  primarily  to  convert  bond  paper 
sortings  into  scratch  pads.  As  time  went  on  many  other 
items  were  added  to  the  Ampad  line,  but  for  80  years  pads 
made  from  bond  sortings  continued  as  one  of  the  products 
of  American  Pad  and  Paper  Company. 

On  February  6th,  1888,  an  agreement  of  association  was 
entered  into  to  form  a  corporation  known  as  the  American 
Pad  and  Paper  Company.  "The  purpose  for  which  the  com- 
pany is  constituted  is  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  paper  pads 
and  tablets,  and  the  ruling,  finishing  and  sale  of  papers". 

Capital  stock  consisted  of  120  shares  of  $100  par  value  for 
a  total  of  $12,000.  Stock  was  subscribed  by  the  following 
five  people: 

Thomas  W.  Holley  70  shares  $7000.000 

A.  W.  Esleeck  5  shares  500.00 

Amma  M.  Esleeck  28  shares  2800.00 

Harriette  F.  Anderson  14  shares  1400.00 

J.  W.  Anderson  3  shares  300.00 

At  the  organization  meeting,  Mr.  Holley,  Mr.  Esleeck  and 
Mr.  Anderson  were  elected  directors.  Mr.  Holley  was  elected 
Clerk  and  Treasurer;  Mr.  Esleeck  President  and  Auditor. 

Mr.  Esleeck  was  Agent  and  Treasurer  of  Valley  Paper 
Company  and  later  with  Beebe-Holbrook  Paper  Company. 
In  1901  he  founded  the  Esleeck  Paper  Company  in  Turners 
Falls.  The  other  incorporators  named  Anderson  were  rela- 
tives of  Mr.  Holley  and  he  took  their  stock  within  a  few 
years.  In  July  1889  a  5%  dividend  was  voted  and  Mr.  Hol- 
ley's  salary  was  approved  at  $2,000  per  year. 

Holly  had  vision  and  a  small  amount  of  capital  and 
exemplified  the  story  of  many  American  corporations  in  this 
country  under  free  enterprise.  For  89  years  Ampad  has  been 
an  asset  to  Holyoke.  Its  growth  and  development  is  due  to  a 
group  of  the  men  who  managed  the  business  well. 

From  1884  to  1903  Thomas  W.  Holley  was  Treasurer  and 
George  W.  Brainerd,  Secretary.  During  this  period  sales  in- 
creased to  $244,000.  The  sales  force  was  4  high  grade  men 
who  covered  most  of  the  big  cities  in  the  United  States. 
These  men  worked  as  Ampad  salesmen  all  their  lives  and 
were  well  rewarded. 


Robert  G.  DeCarlo 
President  And  Treasurer  Ampad 

The  first  plant  was  in  one  room  at  60  Main  Street  for 
two  years.  Later  Ampad  moved  to  the  Whiting  Street 
Building  at  32  Main  Street.  At  first  3  rooms  were  used;  by 
1894,  8  rooms  in  use  for  production  and  storage  and  2  for 
office  space.  The  Directors  meetings  in  1894  recorded  the 
need  for  more  space  so  in  1895  land  on  the  corner  of  Apple- 
ton  and  Winter  Streets  was  purchased  and  the  next  year  a 
brick  building,  60  X  120  feet,  four  stories  high  with  basement 
was  constructed. 

Ampad  did  not  have  any  printing  equipment  in  the  be- 
ginning so  had  the  work  done  by  Hubbard  and  Taber,  print- 
ers and  engravers,  who  did  work  for  many  mills,  banks  and 
individuals  in  Holyoke.  In  1896,  Ampad  purchased  this  bus- 
iness and  its  equipment  was  moved  into  the  new  building. 

This  new  building  had  been  financed  by  the  sale  of  addi- 
tional shares  of  stock  and  a  mortgage.  After  ten  years  of 
steady  and  profitable  growth,  Mr.  Holley  was  paid  $3600 
per  year  and  Mr.  Brainerd  $2500. 

About  1900,  additional  land  was  acquired  from  the  Hol- 
yoke Water  Power  Company  and  a  one-story  frame  store- 
house 66  X  123  was  built  adjacent  to  the  new  plant. 

But  in  1903  Ampad  ran  into  financial  difficulties  as  a  re- 
sult of  which  the  Directors  requested  Mr.  Holley  to  resign. 
New  capital  was  raised  by  selling  750  shares  of  8%  preferred 
stock— which  were  sold  to  Holyoke  people. 

At  this  time,  Cyrus  H.  Taber  was  elected  President  (salary 
$2000)  and  Mr.  Brainerd,  Treasurer  (salary  $3600).  The 
$75,000  of  new  money  was  used  to  pay  all  debts  of  the  cor- 
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poration.  By  1904  the  Company  showed  a  surplus  of  $1400 
instead  of  the  deficit  of  $16,500  when  Mr.  Holley  left. 

Measured  in  dollars,  the  sales  volume  of  Ampad  from 
1904  to  1913  showed  little  growth,  but  Ampad  products 
changed  to  higher  quality  items  which  required  more  equip- 
ment and  more  labor.  Ampad  became  a  profitable  com- 
pany. In  1910,  a  brick  4  story  and  basement  addition  was 
added  to  the  original  building;  these  facilities  proved  ample 
until  1952. 

In  1913,  Mr.  Taber  due  to  his  health  asked  to  be  relieved 
of  some  duties  and  work  part  time.  Mr.  Charles  A.  Chase 
(then  Holyoke's  postmaster)  was  hired  as  sales  manager  and 
soon  expanded  the  few  pad  items  into  a  variety  of  cross  sec- 
tion and  columnar  ruled  pads  along  with  filter  printed  memo 
and  telephone  pads.  Thus  from  social  stationery  and 
school  supplies,  Ampad's  primary  products  became  "com- 
'■  mercial  stationery". 

From  1913  until  1940,  Ampad  was  managed  by  Taber, 
I  Brainerd  and  Chase;  Mr.  Chase  becoming  Vice-President 
land  chief  executive  officer  in  1923.  Sales  reached  a  peak  of 
|  $800,000  in  1920,  after  the  end  of  World  War  I.  The  com- 
Ipany  continued  to  make  moves  until  the  bottom  of  the 
depression,  when  a  deficit  was  shown  for  1932.  The  1930's 
were  discouraging  years  for  Ampad  found  new  manufac- 
turing competitors  and  the  growth  of  chain  stores  prevented 
i  Ampad  from  getting  sales  volume  back  to  the  level  needed 
ifor  healthy  operation.  But  the  time  came  in  1941  when  a 
r  fifty  per  cent  growth  in  sales  enabled  Ampad  again  to  show 
jsubstantial  earnings. 

The  records  of  Ampad  indicate  that  the  Officers  and  Di- 
rectors had  a  social  responsibility  toward  their  employees 
|!and  the  community  far  beyond  that  of  other  business  con- 
cerns of  the  time.  As  early  as  1906,  it  was  voted  to  pay  the 
.hospital  expenses  of  one  of  the  stenographers  in  the  office 
land  other  similar  examples  were  known  by  those  who 
Iworked  at  Ampad.  In  1916,  a  10%  bonus  was  voted  to  all 
[office  employee;  in  1919,  group  life  insurance  was  author- 
ized for  employees;  in  1923,  a  restricted  profit  sharing  plan 
Ijwas  voted;  and  during  the  depression  years  of  the  30's, 
when  total  sales  shrank  over  50%,  the  work  force  was  re- 
duced as  little  as  possible.  It  meant  that  employees  worked 
Ishort  hours;  but  in  those  days  without  Unemployment 
Compensation  and  with  no  government  help,  at  least  every- 
ibne  on  the  Ampad  payroll  got  some  income. 

In  1910,  the  records  show  that  $100  was  voted  to  the 
lYWCA  to  help  furnish  new  quarters.  This  was  the  Company's 
first  charitable  gift.  Ever  since  Ampad  has  generously 
Supported  all  community  projects.  So  that  Ampad  could 
inaintain  its  level  of  giving  to  the  United  Fund  and  accumu- 
ate  funds  for  special  projects  like  the  Hospital  and  Boys 
Club  buildings,  a  Charitable  Trust  Fund  was  created  in 
1953  into  which  a  percentage  of  earnings  is  paid. 
I  In  1939,  1941  and  1942,  the  three  top  management  men 
lied  leaving  Ampad  in  the  hands  of  Donald  R.  Taber,  who 
jjvas  elected  Director,  Treasurer  and  General  Manager  and 
'ohn  J.  Whalen,  Director  and  Sales  Manager.  Mr.  Philip  M. 


Chairman  Of  Board  Ampad 

Judd  was  elected  President  and  his  advice  and  counsel  was 
always  available  although  he  was  not  active  in  the  operation 
of  the  company.  Mr.  Taber  had  been  with  the  Company 
since  1929  as  an  assistant  in  the  executive  department.  Mr. 
Whalen  started  with  Ampad  in  the  early  20's  and  received 
training  in  the  office  until  he  moved  to  New  York  in  1929  as 
a  salesman.  His  knowledge  of  production  problems  and 
sales  problems  made  him  a  valuable  sales  manager. 

With  the  introduction  of  new  commercial  stationery  prod- 
ucts and  the  promotion  of  an  attractive  line  for  college 
bookstores,  sales  began  to  grow.  Additional  salesmen  were 
hired  in  the  mid-west  and  South  where  little  sales  effort  had 
previously  been  made.  The  result  was  a  rapid  sales  growth 
from  1940  to  1946,  when  sales  exceeded  a  million  dollars  for 
the  first  time  in  Ampad's  history.  At  the  time  of  Mr.  Wha- 
len's  death  in  1966,  sales  had  shown  a  steady  year  by  year 
growth  to  a  total  in  excess  of  $5,500,000. 

With  this  growth  in  sales  came  a  need  for  increased  plant 
capacity.  In  1952,  space  was  rented  of  the  Holyoke  Belting 
Company  adjacent  to  Ampad.  In  1957,  Ampad's  present 
office  and  plant  at  the  corner  of  Winter  and  Appleton 
Streets  was  built  by  A.  R.  Green  and  Sons.  The  new  plant 
provided  110,000  square  feet  of  space  designed  and  ar- 
ranged for  a  very  efficient  operation.  Many  months  of  care- 
ful study  and  supervision  by  Richard  M.  Weiser,  Jr.,  Plant 
Engineer,  and  August  DeProsper,  Plant  Superintendent, 
made  the  move  into  and  the  use  of  the  new  building  a  major 
factor  in  efficient  production  and  faster  handling  of  orders. 

In  1965,  still  more  space  was  needed  to  handle  sales 
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which  had  doubled  since  1957.  Because  of  the  greatly  in- 
creased cost  of  freight  to  the  mid-west,  and  the  need  to  give 
better  service,  a  50,000  square  foot  plant  was  constructed  in 
Mattoon,  Illinois.  In  1969,  a  similar  50,000  square  foot  plant 
was  built  in  North  Salt  Lake,  Utah  to  give  better  service  and 
lower  freight  cost  to  the  customers  in  the  West. 

Continuing  the  corporation's  record  of  having  a  real  inter- 
est in  the  people  on  the  payroll,  the  Director's  Minutes  show 
several  major  votes. 

1.  In  1941  extra  compensation  of  10%  was  voted  to  all 
employees.  This  was  the  start  of  Ampad's  profit  sharing 
which  has  been  voted  every  year  since. 

2.  In  1942,  a  pension  plan  to  benefit  all  employees  was 
established.  This  was  one  of  the  first  such  plans  in  the 
paper  industry  that  included  all  employees. 

3.  In  1945,  a  Junior  Board  of  Directors  was  established 
with  junior  executives  and  other  management  personnel 
eligible.  The  Junior  Board  still  meets  4  times  a  year  and 
reports  to  the  Senior  Board.  Many  excellent  suggestions 
have  resulted. 

4.  In  1956,  a  sick  plan  was  established  so  that  employ- 
ees are  paid  for  a  period  up  to  6  weeks  when  they  are  ill 
and  a  doctor  verifies  their  illness. 

The  above  "extras"  have  helped  Ampad  maintain  an 
almost  continuous  record  of  good  labor  relations.  There  was 
a  one  day  strike  in  1918.  In  Mattoon,  Illinois,  a  union  orga- 
nized the  employees  in  1971  and  a  6  month  strike  resulted 
in  some  violence.  Operations  continued  during  the  strike. 
The  union  finally  withdrew.  Since  that  time,  all  striking 
employees  who  wanted  to  return  have  been  rehired  as  jobs 
became  available. 

During  these  years  of  growth,  the  management  team  also 
grew.  Clayton  H.  Person  was  elected  Treasurer  and  a  Direc- 
tor, Richard  M.  Weiser,  Jr.  became  Executive  Vice-President 
and  Director.  Philip  M.  Judd  retired  as  President  in  1962 
and  Donald  R.  Taber  was  elected  to  that  position.  August 
DeProsper  became  Vice  President  and  a  Director,  Henry  A. 
Fifield  became  Sales  Manager  and  later  Vice-President  and 
in  1969  Robert  DeCarlo  was  hired  as  Comptroller. 

The  year  1970  marked  the  start  of  a  new  management 
regime  at  Ampad.  Mr.  Whalen  and  Mr.  Person  had  died, 
Mr.  Weiser  resigned  and  Mr.  Taber  became  Chairman.  So 
the  new  team  of  Mr.  DeCarlo  as  President  and  Treasurer 
with  DeProsper  and  Fifield  as  Vice-Presidents  are  now 
steering  Ampad  into  the  future.  The  new  team  has  contin- 
ued to  increase  profits  and  sales,  sales  should  exceed  $12,- 
000,000  for  1973.  A  much  larger  sales  force,  new  items  and 
the  efficient  operation  of  the  branch  plants  have  resulted  in 
this  fine  growth.  Because  more  production  was  needed, 
30,000  square  feet  of  manufacturing  space  was  rented  in 
1970  in  "The  Mill"  between  Lyman  and  Dwight  Streets  in 
Holyoke.  A  40,000  square  foot  addition  to  the  Mattoon 
plant  was  completed  in  May  1973.  At  the  present  time, 
Ampad  is  studying  the  need  for  expansion  of  production 
facilities  in  Holyoke. 


Ampad  has  a  well  earned  reputation  as  a  good  place  to 
work.  It  has  a  reputation  for  good  service  and  high  quality 
products  with  its  3,000  customers.  Last  of  all  the  stockhold- 
ers have  been  pleased  with  the  steady  increase  in  earnings 
and  dividends.  From  the  120  shares  and  5  stockholders  in 
1888,  Ampad  now  has  216,000  shares  of  stock  outstanding 
and  over  300  stockholders.  Management  looks  to  the  future 
with  confidence. 
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Holyoke  Government 
THE  MAYORS 

A  good  way  to  know  about  Holyoke  government  is  to 
study  the  policies  and  actions  of  Holyoke's  mayors.  The  rea- 
son for  this  is  largely  in  the  fact  that  Holyoke  has  a  strong 
mayor  type  of  charter;  with  much  of  the  power  of  govern- 
ment vested  in  the  chief  executive.  City  finances  are  largely 
in  the  mayor's  control  and  it  is  he  who  must  bear  the  re- 
sponsibility for  making  ends  meet.  The  tax  rate  is  sacrosanct 
and  often  taken  as  a  gauge  of  the  mayor's  fiscal  competence. 
Additional  to  the  Mayor's  powers  of  appointment,  recom- 
mendation, and  veto,  is  a  wide  sweep  of  authority  accruing 
to  him  as  executive.  The  police  function  falls  within  his  re- 
sponsibility. A  respected  and  successful  mayor  often  pos- 
sesses a  moral  authority  that  virtually  makes  his  fiat  law; 
particularly  in  those  matters  essentially  within  his  domain. 

An  interesting  exception  to  this  scope  of  Mayoral  power, 
however,  arises  in  the  status  of  the  various  commissions. 
Here  the  mayor  appoints;  but  once  the  appointment  has 
been  confirmed,  the  new  commissioner  becomes  indepen- 
ent,  and  his  term  of  appointment  may  outlast  that  of  the 
executive. 

The  mayor  of  Holyoke  is  political;  being  elected  by  the 
people.  To  get  himself  elected  he  has  to  have  friends  who 
will  champion  his  cause;  friends  with  influence;  friends  with 
money  to  underwrite  his  campaign  expenditures.  The  people 
who  elect  the  mayor  have  a  way  of  scrutinizing  his  conduct 
after  election.  A  mayor  is  expected  to  make  good  on  his 
campaign  pledges. 

The  first  mayor  of  the  city  of  Holyoke  was  W.  B.  C.  Pear- 
sons, a  lawyer  who  had  grown  up  with  the  town.  He  had  the 
knowledge  and  the  skill  to  get  the  new  city  off  the  ground. 
He  watched  expenditures  and  apparently  had  vision  for  the 
future.  Health  conditions  were  deplorable,  but  Pearsons  was 
proud  of  the  beginnings  that  were  made.  He  only  served 
four  years.  In  1877  William  Whiting  was  unanimously 
elected  to  succeed  him.  Whiting  was  a  highly  successful 
industrialist  and  also  Holyoke's  public  spirited  benefactor. 
He  served  for  six  years  with  a  forward  looking  administra- 
tion; believing  in  the  city  and  beginning  a  program  of  capi- 
tal improvement  that  was  to  make  Holyoke  a  better  place  in 
which  to  live.  He  served  for  six  years  as  mayor.  Then  in 
1883  the  son  of  an  Irish  immigrant  who  had  come  to  Hol- 
yoke to  work  on  the  dam  was  elected  mayor. 

Two  problems  became  foremost  in  the  administration  of 
the  city.  One  was  that  of  helping  the  poor;  the  other  the 
problem  of  the  liquor  licenses.  It  was  out  of  the  license 
problem  that  machine  politics  began  to  creep  in.  In  the  days 
of  the  bicameral  legislative  department  four  aldermen  con- 
stituted a  majority  in  the  upper  house.  This  body  held  the 
power  to  grant  the  liquor  licenses.  The  story  goes  that  one 
alderman  lined  up  three  others  with  him  and  established 
control  of  license  granting  for  the  city  and  that  the  price  of 
a  license  went  up  to  $6,000,  representing  the  purchase  of 
100,000  Kaffir  cigars.  The  Kaffir  King  was  finally  elected 
mayor  of  Holyoke. 


The  Kaffir  machine  did  not  last  long.  Its  demise  came 
through  what  was  only  its  inadvertance.  The  city  treasurer 
embezzled  $65,000,  as  a  result  of  which  city  employees  had 
to  go  without  their  pay.  Angered  at  the  whole  regime  which 
had  been  so  lax,  they  organized  a  campaign  and  "turned  the 
rascals  out." 

But  as  one  political  machine  faded  away  another  came 
into  being,  "The  Whiting  Machine."  W.  F.  Whiting  was  the 
younger  son  of  the  former  mayor  and  benefactor.  Indepen- 
dently wealthy,  he  played  the  game  of  politics  for  the 
game's  sake,  bossing  Holyoke  for  sixteen  years;  which  began 
with  the  election  of  his  brother-in-law,  Arthur  Chapin, 
mayor  in  1898. 

Actually  the  total  effect  of  bossism  was  not  too  bad  for 
Holyoke.  City  expenses  were  cut  down.  City  departments 
were  well  operated.  Particularly  the  "pauper  department" 
with  its  many  problems  was  taken  care  of.  The  Whiting 
Machine  was  not  graft-ridden.  It  failed,  however,  to  draw 
the  line  at  favoritism  in  city  contracts  and  appointments  to 
city  jobs.  Nathan  Avery  succeeded  Chapin  as  mayor  but 
after  several  years  resigned.  He  too  had  worked  closely 
with  the  Whiting  Machine.  Avery  was  succeeded  in  1910  by 
John  White.  About  1913  the  Whiting  Machine  lost  control. 

Since  World  War  I  the  complexion  of  Holyoke  mayorality 
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has  changed.  The  politics  of  mayorality  has  lost  its  ethnic 
overtones  and  the  value  of  a  job  well  done  has  come  to  be 
recognized.  John  Cronin  held  office  for  six  terms  largely  on 
the  strength  of  his  keeping  the  house  in  good  order.  Henry 
Toepfert  was  elected  time  after  time  because  of  his  unques- 
tioned ability  to  deal  with  critical  problems  in  a  successful 
way.  Samuel  Resnic  perhaps  voiced  the  explanation  of  what 
makes  the  wheels  go  round  in  mayoralty  thinking.  "Never 
mind  what  the  people  say.  Just  do  the  job  the  best  you  can 
and  wait  for  the  silent  vote."  Mayor  Dibble  sought  to  exem- 
plify this  precept. 

Holyoke's  present  incumbent,  Mayor  William  S.  Taupier, 
appears  to  embody  the  best  in  what  a  mayor  should  be.  He 
looks  upon  the  mayorality  as  a  professional  job  rather  than 
a  political  prize.  What  is  best  for  Holyoke  stands  ascendent 
over  what  is  expedient;  or  what  is  good  politics.  Mayor 
Taupier  combines  in  rare  degree  a  thorough  grasp  of  mu- 
nicipal finance  with  a  practical  vision  of  what  Holyoke 
ought  to  achieve.  He  has  said  more  than  once,  "I  expect  to 
be  judged  on  my  performance."  That  performance,  by  ob- 
jective measurement,  Holyoke  has  found  good. 


The  present  mayor  is  now  serving  his  sixth  year  and  third 
term  in  office.  It  was  Alderman  Taupier,  from  1964  to  1968, 
when  he  learned  his  first  lessons  in  the  art  and  science  of 
city  government.  His  knowledge  of  municipal  law  and  gov- 
erning procedures  is  outstanding. 

Taupier's  first  years  as  mayor  coincided  with  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  era  in  city  government.  The  late  sixties 
brought  a  deluge  of  grants,  subsidies,  and  other  forms  of 
state  and  federal  support  programs  for  cities,  all  designed  to 
help  with  the  rebuilding  of  the  older  core  of  the  communi- 
ties. 

In  the  art  of  'grantsmanship',  Taupier  had  considerable 
success,  obtaining  the  city's  first  major  federal  grant,  and 
many  others  that  have  followed. 

Some  new  concepts  introduced  and  successfully  initiated 
or  completed  during  Mayor  Taupier's  terms  were  Urban 
Renewal,  Model  Cities,  Central  Purchasing,  Team  Policing, 
Demolition  Grants,  Code  Enforcement  and  Open  Space 
Programs. 

Perhaps  the  unique  aspect  of  the  Taupier  administration 
has  been  his  insistence  upon  'professionalism'  in  the  man- 
agement of  city  departments.  His  earlier  experience  as  a 
budget  analyst  perhaps  accounted  for  his  determined  efforts 
to  bring  the  principles  of  private  business  management  into 
the  municipal  affairs.  His  most  noticeable  success  in  'profes- 
sionalizing' are  shown  in  the  Planning,  Public  Works,  and 
Police  Departments. 

Mayor  Taupier  was  the  first  Chief  Executive  to  assume 
alone  the  full  and  direct  responsibility  of  negotiator  for  col- 
lective bargaining  with  organized  city  employee  groups 
coming  under  his  purview.  Outside  the  bounds,  of  course, 
were  the  School,  Electric,  and  Water  Departments  which  are 
free  of  any  mayor's  direct  authority.  Taupier,  however,  was 
not  the  least  reluctant  to  publicly  score  all  three  depart- 
ments, with  frequency,  when  he  felt  their  spending  habits 
were  extravagant. 

The  most  conspicuous  single  trait  which  distinguishes  his 
administration  from  all  other  is  his  austere  use  of  local  tax 
monies.  His  service  occurs  during  a  time  when  economic 
conditions,  statewide,  warrant  such  austerity.  Holyoke  Tax- 
payers' Association  rarely  disagrees  with  his  fiscal  policies. 

The  Italians  In  Holyoke 

The  first  Italians  to  come  to  Holyoke  came  in  the  late, 
1880's.   Early  records  show  ownership  of  confectionery 
stores,  employment  in  various  mills  and  fruit  stores.  The 
confectionery  stores  sold  home-made  candies,  home-made 
ice  cream,  cigars,  cigarettes  and  fruit  in  some  cases.  The  ac-ij 
tivity  these  stores  generated  through  the  years  even  up  to 
the  present  day  provided  Holyoke  with  a  never-to-be- 
forgotten  contribution  from  the  Italian  citizens  who  resided' 
here.  The  city  also  boasted  many  skilled  stone  cutters,  and 
masons,  textile  workers,  bookbinders,  and  carpenters,  tailors,  ] 
shoeshine  parlors,  and  barbers,  all  of  Italian  descent,  the 


bulk  of  these  men  arriving  after  the  turn  of  the  century. 

Records  show  that  on  June  1st,  1884,  Charles  Marano,  a 
bookbinder,  was  married  to  Mary  O'Connor  by  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Dower-this  is  probably  the  first  marriage  of  a  person 
from  Italy  to  take  place  in  Holyoke;  the  first  native  child  of 
Italian  parents  was  born  on  June  4th,  1884;  Maggie  Mu- 
sante,  daughter  of  Andrew  and  Louise  Musante  of  Main 
Street. 

The  confectionery  and  fruit  stores  established  between 
1882-1900  in  Holyoke  were  owned  by  Joseph  Rigali,  Louis 
Rigali,  Andrew  Musante,  Joseph  Campagna,  who  sold 
bread,  Ferdinand  Rigali,  Pompeo  Buglia,  Caesar  Equi,  C. 
Luchini  and  Antonio  Marano;  most  of  whose  stores  were 
located  on  High  Street  or  Main  Street. 

Eighteen  eighty-seven  was  the  year  the  L.  J.  Rigali  block 
was  built  on  High  Street.  It  still  stands  today  on  High  near 
Appleton.  Mr.  Rigali  became  a  real  estate  broker  before 
moving  to  California  in  the  1930's. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century  more  stores  opened— Joseph 
Cavagnaro  on  Dwight  Street,  Caesar  Equi  on  Dwight  Street 
also,  Magri  and  Rigali  on  High,  Mazzolini  Bros.,  Panicali 
and  Rigali,  A.  Caproni,  Da  Prato  Bros.,  Luchini  on  Hamp- 
den Street,  the  Paoli  Bros,  on  Pleasant  Street,  the  Phoenix 
Fruit  on  Dwight  Street;  in  1918  the  first  Italian  grocery 
store,  opened  by  Joseph  Ramandetta  on  Bond  and  Essex. 
Here  persons  from  all  over  the  city  came  to  purchase  im- 
ported olive  oil,  cheese,  cold  cuts  and  meats.  The  store  pro- 
vided grinders  for  many  of  the  city  workers.  The  latter  half 
of  the  century  saw  the  opening  of  stores  by  the  familiar 
names  of  Grumoli,  D'Addario,  Maroni,  Tonnelli,  Kelley's 
Lobster  House,  and  the  Park  Sandwich  Shop  by  Andrew 
Orsini.  The  tendency  was  now  towards  luncheonettes  as  well 
as  candy  and  fruit  stores.  These  stores  were  located  in 
different  neighborhoods  throughout  the  city.  The  ones 
probably  in  operation  the  longest  was  Caesar  Equi  on 
Dwight  Street,  Magri  on  Lincoln  Street,  the  Phoenix  Fruit 
on  Dwight,  Pompey  Buglia's  on  Main  Street,  the  P.O.  Spa 
on  Dwight,  the  Rigali  Brothers  and  the  Mazzolini  Brothers 
on  High  Street,  Luchini's  on  Hampden,  all  in  existence  over 
50  years. 

"Little  Italy" 
Although  the  Italian  community  was  scattered  throughout 
the  city,  for  a  certain  number  of  years  a  large  number  of  the 
Italians  who  did  not  live  near  their  stores  lived  on  Bond 
Street,  an  area  at  one  time  known  as  "Little  Italy."  People 
worked  hard,  long  hours,  with  any  free  time  spent  going 
to  the  Italian  Grove  on  Sundays  and  summer  holidays  for 
picnic  outings.  The  children  played  hide  'n'  seek  in  Cas- 
par Ranger's  lumberyard,  and  the  men  played  bocce;  the 
women  sat  in  doorways  and  visited.  Sacred  Heart  Church 
was  very  popular  with  many  Italian  folk  as  Father  Foley 
spoke  Italian  and  could  give  confessions  in  the  language. 
The  people  worked  long  and  hard  in  order  to  educate  their 
children. 

Well  known  native  sons  to  enter  the  profession  were: 


•  doctor— Dr.  Andrew  Mazzolini,  followed  by  Trento  Domenici.  • 
dentist— Dr.  Louis  Rigali,  followed  by  Dr.  Peter  Equi.  •  lawyer— Atty. 
Samuel  Ripa.  •  policeman— Maurice  Ramandetta,  followed  by  Nick 
Ottomaniello.  teacher— Prof.  John  Sbrega.  an  M.I.T.  graduate  who 
headed  math  department  at  the  high  school  and  now  is  a  teacher  at 
Westfield  State. 

Italian  Progressive  Society 
The  Italian  Progressive  Society,  the  first  social  mutual 
help  group,  was  formed  in  1900.  The  club's  aim  was  to  help 
local  Italians  employed  in  the  mills  and  various  stores 
against  loss  of  income  in  case  of  illness  and  accidents.  The 
men  met  at  various  homes  on  the  first  Monday  of  the  month, 
a  practice  still  extant.  Later  they  bought  the  Italian  Grove  at 
Hampden  Ponds— behind  the  present  day  E.  T.  O'Neill 
buildings. 

Most  of  the  club  members  were  from  Tuscany,  north  of 
Florence.  They  met  Sundays  during  the  summer  for  outings 
and  Columbus  Day  was  the  big  day  of  the  year.  The  men 
played  bocce  and  rolled  cheese;  children  played  games  such 
as  being  blindfolded  and  hitting  clay  flower  pots  that  hung 
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from  trees  and  were  filled  with  pennies  and  small  prizes. 
It  was  on  such  occasions  that  the  children  had  a  chance  to 
see  their  parents'  personalities  in  a  true  light.  During  work- 
ing hours  and  store  hours  the  language  barrier  inhibited  the 
older  folks  to  some  degree;  but  here  at  the  Grove  they  were 
with  old  friends  and  felt  at  home.  The  Society  had  three 
dances  a  year— which  gave  the  young  girls  a  chance  to  get 
out  from  under  the  old-world  tradition  of  chaperones  and 
meet  people.  Older  members  still  active  today  are  Mr. 
Andrew  Orsini  and  Mrs.  Frank  Morganti.  Mr.  Orsini,  age 
83,  is  the  President,  and  Renzo  Peccioli  and  Leo  Vitoi  are 
Trustees  and  Eusebia  Paoulucci  the  Secretary. 

Sons  of  Italy— 1926 
Another  social  group  to  be  organized  was  the  Sons  of 
Italy.  The  local  lodge  was  part  of  an  international  group; 
monies  raised  at  outings  were  used  to  help  persons  of  Italian 
descent  throughout  the  world.  The  Holyoke  group  helped 
support  an  Italian  rest  home  outside  of  Boston  and  an  or- 
phanage in  Italy,  and  gave  scholarships  to  local  deserving 
youths. 

In  1928  the  lodge  built  a  pavilion,  an  open  building,  later  enclosed 
and  kitchen  built  off  Easthampton  Road  near  what  is  now  the  Curran 
home.  In  April  1951  the  lodge  celebrated  its  25th  anniversary.  A 
banquet  was  held  at  the  Golden  Eagle  Ballroom  on  High  Street. 
Guests  of  honor  were  Gov.  Paul  Dever.  and  Congressman  John  F. 
Kennedy.  After  World  War  II,  the  lodge  held  a  banquet  and  mem- 
bership drive  at  Roger  Smith  Hotel,  the  special  guests  being  Italian 
war  veterans.  Charter  Members  of  the  lodge  were:  Philip  Santoro. 


Angelo  Moggio,  James  Marino.  Meetings  were  first  held  in  Italian, 
later  in  English,  for  younger  members  who  formed  two  junior  lodges 
(groups  of  boys  and  girls  under  18  years  of  age). 

Culture  Among  Italians 

Two  well  known  Italian  artists  in  Holyoke  were  Joseph 
Lombardi  who  came  from  New  York  where  he  had  worked 
at  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral  until  1915.  He  came  to  Holyoke  to 
fulfill  a  contract  at  Sacred  Heart  Church  to  paint  life-size 
Stations  of  the  Cross  which  he  completed  in  1916.  Later  he 
painted  many  portraits  of  well  known  local  people,  espe- 
cially merchants  and  professional  persons.  He  also  painted 
pastoral  scenes,  and  religious  subjects.  Mr.  Lombardi  did 
church  work  and  gave  art  lessons  at  his  studio  on  Maple 
Street.  Born  in  Italy,  Nov.  8,  1862,  he  died  in  Holyoke  July 
21,  1954,  and  is  buried  in  Calvary  Cemetery. 

Fillippo  Santoro,  born  in  Italy  in  1886,  moved  to  New 
York  in  1908,  then  to  Boston  and  finally  to  Holyoke.  In 
1919,  upon  his  return  from  the  service,  he  opened  a  busi- 
ness in  Holyoke  as  a  portrait  painter  and  church  decorator. 
His  best  known  works  are  the  Aldermanic  Chamber  at  City 
Hall  which  consists  of  three  murals,  25  separate  paintings 
which  depict  the  history  of  Holyoke  done  in  1952.  He  also 
helped  redecorate  St.  Patrick's  chapel  in  Holyoke,  Loew's 
Theater  in  Greenfield,  and  painted  Bishop  O'Leary's  por- 
trait which  hangs  in  O'Leary  Hall  at  Our  Lady  of  the  Elms 
College.  Mr.  Santoro  moved  to  New  York  to  live  with  his 


Christopher  Equi's  Store  on  Maple  Street.  Mr.  Andrew  Orsini  who  later  opened  the  Park  Sandwich 
Shop  on  Dwight  Street  in  forefront  of  picture.  Mr.  Chris  Equi  is  in  Homburg  hat.  All  candy  was 
handmade  and  on  Christmas  Mr.  Orsini  made  a  complete  candy  village  including  a  church  —  all  made 
from  peanut  brittle.  The  soda  fountain  was  all  made  from  marble  imported  from  Italy.  Mr.  Orsini  was 
married  to  Mr.  Equi's  daughter. 


daughter  in  1962  at  the  age  of  75.  In  1973  an  art  exhibit 
was  held  at  Wistariahurst  at  which  time  over  30  paintings 
done  by  these  men  were  on  display. 

Another  outstanding  work  of  art  is  the  Angel  on  the  Dil- 
lon Tombstone  in  St.  Jerome's  cemetery.  This  was  the  first 
commission  in  America  done  by  O.  Malderalli  who  later 
became  professor  of  art  at  Columbia  University  in  New 
York  and  a  leading  sculptor  in  the  country.  Theda  Morganti 
Torlai  is  a  well  known  soloist  and  harpist.  Many  gifted  ar- 
tists were  tutored  by  Joseph  Pizzitola's  Music  Studio.  For 
many  years  he  was  leader  of  The  Pizzitola  Strummers. 

In  1907  Vincent  Ripa  came  to  Holyoke  to  open  a  barber- 
shop first  on  Main  Street,  later  moving  to  Northampton 
Street.  This  was  the  first  such  shop  to  be  owned  by  an  Ital- 
ian in  Holyoke. 

Well  known  citizens  down  through  the  years  were: 
Mr.  Andrew  Orsini  first  came  to  Holyoke  on  June  20, 
1914,  from  Tuscany  at  the  age  of  24.  He  first  lived  with  his 
sister  who  was  married  to  Mr.  Matione,  the  original  owner 
of  the  Essex  Tailor  Shop  presently  owned  by  Mr.  Gion- 
friddo.  Mr.  Orsini  married  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Chris  Equi 
who  owned  and  operated  two  confectionery  stores— one  in 
the  Flat  Iron  Building  and  one  on  Maple  Street  near  Apple- 
ton.  Mr.  Orsini  one  Christmas  made  a  complete  Christmas 
village  complete  with  Church  and  houses  from  peanut- 
brittle.  Early  in  1940  after  these  confectionery  stores 
closed,  Mr.  Orsini  opened  the  very  popular  luncheonette  on 
Dwight  and  Maple  known  as  the  Park  Sandwich  Shop— a 
favorite  World  War  II  spot  for  Westover  servicemen  and 
downtown  store  owners. 

Mr.  Ferdinand  Rigali  arrived  in  1888,  opened  several 
stores  and  owned  the  block  on  the  corner  of  Dwight  and 
Pine.  His  son  Fred  Rigali  owns  and  operates  the  P.O.  Spa 
on  Dwight  Street  today— he  is  76  years  old  and  has  been 
most  active  in  the  community. 

Louis  Magri  was  probably  the  person  who  after  Louis  A. 
Rigali  helped  the  most  Italians  to  get  a  start  in  Holyoke. 
Mr.  Magri  was  a  man  of  good  business  judgment— it  is  said 
he  could  judge  a  store  by  one  look  and  was  quick  to  see  the 
true  character  of  a  man.  In  1904  he  had  a  store  on  High 
Street  which  he  later  sold  to  Del  Prado  brothers  and  he  and 
his  brother  opened  the  Phoenix  Fruit  Co.  on  Dwight  Street 
which  was  sold  in  1922  to  Peter  Lucchesi.  The  Magri  store 
at  65  Lincoln  Street  was  opened  and  is  still  in  operation 
today,  having  celebrated  its  50th  Anniversary  in  1972.  The 
store  at  first  had  a  soda  fountain  and  sold  candy  and  fruit. 
Today  it  is  a  grocery  store. 

Emilio  Rigali,  better  known  as  "Mel,"  and  owner  of  Mel's 
on  Pleasant  Street,  arrived  in  Holyoke  at  the  age  of  8  in 
1903.  His  father,  Louis  A.  Rigali,  at  that  time  worked  for 
Pompey  Buglia  on  Main  Street.  He  later  opened  his  own 
store  called  the  Winthrop  Fruit  Store  and  several  other 
stores  folllowed.  "Mel"  worked  for  his  dad  in  the  stores, 
working  long  hours,  awaking  very  early  to  take  the  5:00 
a.m.  train  to  Springfield  to  buy  produce  at  the  open  market 


William  Luchini 


on  Columbus  Avenue  and  then  return  to  Holyoke.  A  horse 
and  wagon  came  down  to  pick  up  his  purchases.  When  the 
Winthrop  Fruit  Co.  closed  "Mel"  became  a  partner  with 
Mr.  Luchini  at  the  Highland  Fruit  on  Hampden  Street. 
Foreseeing  the  larger  markets  in  competition,  Mel  decided 
to  open  Mel's  Restaurant  on  Pleasant  Street.  Mr.  Rigali  is 
84  years  old;  the  restaurant  is  now  run  by  his  son  John. 

William  Luchini  came  to  Holyoke  by  way  of  Scotland 
and  founded  the  Highland  Fruit  Company  on  Hampden 
Street.  Still  in  operation  today  after  more  than  60  years,  it  is 
run  by  his  son  William  and  Mr.  Joseph  Rigali.  The  original 
store  was  two  stores— one  sold  fruit  and  the  other  sold  candy 
and  ice  cream.  This  store  had  one  of  the  first  player  pianos 
and  a  lovely  Tiffany  glass  store  front.  Today  the  store  is  a 
most  popular  luncheonette  as  well  as  a  fruit  and  grocery 
store,  where  persons  from  all  walks  of  life  gather  to  catch 
the  pulse  of  the  town. 

Mr.  Vincent  D'Addario  owned  and  operated  several  con- 
fectionery stores  in  Holyoke.  He  is  the  father  of  Raymond 
D'Addario  who  runs  a  photography  and  card  store  on  High 
Street  and  Vincent,  a  photographer  for  the  Springfield 
Union. 

Peter  Lucchesi  arrived  here  at  the  age  of  14— barefoot  and 
with  an  attached  tag,  to  be  sent  to  his  uncle,  Mr.  Mazzolini, 
in  Holyoke  along  with  six  other  youths.  Mr.  Lucchesi 
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worked  for  his  uncle  and  Mr.  Magri  and  in  1920  bought  the 
Phoenix  Fruit  Store  on  Dwight  Street  which  he  owned  and 
operated  for  over  55  years  with  his  son  Peter.  The  store  was 
sold  in  1970. 

Another  well  known  group  of  men  to  come  to  Holyoke 
from  Italy  were  those  brought  here  from  New  York  by  P.  J. 
Kennedy  early  in  the  century.  Mr.  Kennedy  had  just 
finished  supervising  part  of  the  building  of  a  tunnel  in  New 
York  and  was  about  to  return  and  construct  the  Mt.  Tom 
Golf  Course.  Because  these  Italian  men  had  experience 
handling  dynamite,  they  were  well  equipped  to  work  in  this 
area,  especially  Mr.  Orazio.  The  men  first  came  here  and 
lived  in  tarpaper  shacks  on  the  golf  course  and  later  with 
the  help  of  Mr.  Kennedy  brought  their  families  over. 
Among  these  men  who  worked  for  Mr.  Kennedy  were  Mr. 
Sbrega,  Gabrielle  DeFabio,  the  Micheli  brothers  and  Alex 
Di  Carlo.  These  men  later  helped  build  many  of  the  Hol- 
yoke factories. 

Mention  should  also  be  made  of  Mr.  Sabato  Greco  who 
for  so  many  years  has  owned  the  hat  blocking  shop  and 
shoeshine  parlor  on  Essex  Street,  and  Mr.  Nick  Ottomaniello 
who  has  run  the  newsstand  and  shoeshine  parlor  on  High 
Street. 

Although  the  Italian-American  population  has  always 
been  one  of  the  smallest  ethnic  groups  in  the  city,  its  spirit 
and  dedication  was  well  expressed  in  a  Transcript  editorial 
written  in  1973  which  read: 

The  Italian-American  population  is  one  of  the  smallest 
ethnic  groups  in  the  city  of  Holyoke.  From  its  contri- 
bution to  the  centennial  celebration  you'd  never  know  it. 
The  Italian  events  have  provided  one  of  the  most  varied, 
interesting  and  popular  offerings  so  far  in  the  anniversary 
year. 

Certainly,  all  other  ethnic  group  celebrations  now  have 
something  to  try  to  live  up  to,  but  it  will  be  difficult 
to  catch  up. 

The  well-attended  cultural  afternoon,  the  popular 
spaghetti  dinner,  the  bocce  tournament,  the  card  party, 
the  exciting  opera  offering  and  the  gala  banquet  and 
ball  were  all  examples  of  what  interested  people  can 
do  when  they  put  their  minds  to  it.  The  city  and  the 
Centennial  will  both  be  much  better  for  what  had  been 
given. 


"Mel"  Rigali  Went  To  Market  In  Springfield  At  5  A.M. 


Christopher  Equi 


Caesar  Equi  came  to  Holyoke  in  1880.  He  was  a  pioneer. 
Before  choosing  the  type  of  business  in  which  he  wanted  to 
settle,  Mr.  Equi  had  a  varied  career.  He  was  born  in  Tus- 
cany, Italy,  and,  when  only  a  young  man,  was  put  into  the 
army  to  serve  his  compulsory  period  of  military  training.  He 
served  for  three  months,  then  received  his  discharge  papers 
on  August  11,  1879.  He  decided  to  come  to  America,  the 
land  of  opportunities,  and  two  months  later  he  arrived  in 
Portland,  Me. 

With  four  other  men,  he  engaged  in  a  picturesque  busi- 
ness which  is  little  known  today.  The  quintet  designed  and 
cast  plaster-of-paris  images,  then  peddled  them  in  Portland 
and  in  the  surrounding  country.  As  the  business  progressed 
the  radius  of  their  travels  increased,  and  the  five  men  were 
soon  going  as  far  afield  as  Worcester  and  Holyoke. 

In  those  days  the  late  Louis  Rigali  owned  a  fruit  store  on 
High  street,  which  he  wished  to  sell  for  $60  in  order  to  get 
back  with  money  lost  on  some  fruit.  Young  Equi  liked  the 
idea  of  becoming  its  proprietor  but  told  Rigali  he  had  no 
money  for  the  purchase.  "That's  all  right,"  I'll  trust  you  for 
it,"  was  the  response,  and  Mr.  Equi's  career  in  this  city  was 
started. 

The  first  store-owner  to  install  a  soda-fountain,  the  first 
Holyoke  businessman  to  make  his  own  ice-cream,  the  oldest 
candy  man  and  the  second  oldest  fruit-dealer  in  the  city, 
one  of  the  oldest  newspaper  advertisers  in  Holyoke— all 
these  titles  may  be  given  to  Caesar  Equi. 
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Jewish  Immigration  To  Holyoke 


The  first  Jewish  people  to  immigrate  to  Holyoke,  came 
here  in  the  period  between  1853  and  1879.  They  were  few  in 
number  and  probably  all  of  German  origin.  There  were 
good  reasons  why  they  should  have  left  the  Europe  of  Bis- 
marck and  better  reasons  why  they  should  venture  to  Amer- 
ica. Their  coming,  for  them  was  a  venture.  Holyoke  was 
raw  and  new,  and  peopled  with  a  strange  kind  of  race  and  a 
different  kind  of  language.  The  first  migrants  became  itiner- 
ant peddlers,  sometime  tailors  or  shopkeepers.  Dependent 
upon  the  wider  city  for  a  living,  they  were  unable  to  form  a 
community  among  themselves.  It  is  reasonable  to  believe 
that  many  of  these  first-comers  were  men  alone.  The  names 
of  a  few  of  these  first  comers  are  known  and  remembered; 
Tisch  M.  and  David  Adler,  Simon  Marks,  Nathan  and  Max 
Cole,  Sam  King,  Abraham  Marks  and  son  Michael. 

In  1890,  with  a  total  population  of  the  city  numbering 
40,000,  there  were  only  five  German-Jewish  families  domi- 
ciled here.  These  families  may  have  been  in  what  is  now 
Ward  4.  So  small  was  the  Jewish  population  in  all  Western 
Massachusetts  that  there  was  no  synagogue  and  the  nearest 
Jewish  cemeteries  were  in  New  York  and  Boston.  Possibly 
an  occasional  Jewish  male  was  lost  to  his  religion  and  was 


absorbed  by  the  gentile  because  of  sheer  isolation. 

The  first  immigration  of  large  numbers  of  Jews  came  in 
the  last  decade  of  the  century.  By  1902  more  than  one  hun- 
dred families  were  living  in  the  Ward  Two  tenement  area 
in  a  close-knit  colony  centering  on  Park  Street.  Quite  a  few 
of  them  had  come  from  Vilna  and  there  was  no  looking 
backward.  Park  Street,  Holyoke,  Massachusetts  was  the 
Promised  Land.  Poverty  and  oppression  had  created  condi- 
tions in  Russia  from  which  flight  was  the  only  answer.  At 
least  had  been  restriction  of  action,  violation  of  human 
rights,  pillage,  rape,  murder;  sanctioned  by  constituted  au- 
thority or  permitted  in  license:  at  most  the  pogrom,  some- 
times secretly  encouraged  by  government  as  a  technique  of 
distraction;  or  as  an  outlet  for  grievance  against  other 
wrongs. 

In  Russia,  Jews  had  not  been  free  to  live  wherever  they 
chose.  For  the  most  part  they  had  been  confined  to  "shtels" 
or  small  villages.  Limited  in  what  they  could  do  and  where 
they  could  work,  most  of  them  were  small  tradesmen.  None 
of  the  Jewish  breadwinners  sought  employment  in  the  mills 
of  Holyoke.  They  lived  together  largely  because  of  propin- 
quity of  interests;  partly  for  security  against  unspecified 
dangers  that  might  lurk  in  this  new  America.  Speaking  Yid- 
dish they  were  apt  to  keep  to  themselves;  at  least  in  the  be- 
ginning. They  were  poor;  most  of  them  having  spent  their 


Class  North  Chestnut  Street  School 
Last  Boy  On  Right  On  Front  Step  George  Feldman 
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total  money  in  the  gambit  of  bringing  themselves  to  Amer- 
ica. Now  that  the  ride  up  New  York  Harbor  past  the  Statue 
of  Liberty  was  behind  them,  they  were  searching  for  a  way 
to  earn  their  daily  bread. 

On  Park  Street  in  South  Holyoke,  Kosher  butcher  shops, 
grocery  stores,  delicatessens,  bake  shops  and  dry  goods 
stores  blossomed  out  on  the  first  floors  of  newcomers'  apart- 
ments. As  soon  as  they  could  get  around  to  it  these  people 
built  a  synagogue.  With  a  horse  and  wagon  one  could  range 
far  out  over  the  city,  buying  discarded  metals,  articles  and 
cast  off  possessions  of  the  more  opulent  citizenry  and  selling 
the  day's  collection  at  a  profit.  A  dollar  was  to  be  made  in 
this  kind  of  operation;  but  it  was  a  rough  life  for  the  opera- 
tor. Some  carried  packs  of  merchandise  from  door  to  door 
for  sale.  They  worked  hard  and  were  honest  in  their  deal- 
ings. They  appreciated  the  chance  to  come  to  a  free  country. 
Citizenship  was  their  goal. 

The  men  attending  the  first  services  of  the  newly  formed 
Congregation,  Agudas  Achim  in  1897  were  greatly  changed 
in  appearance— in  station.  They  had  graduated  from  the 
slung  packs  and  baskets  to  horses  and  buggies.  Some  few 
had  stores.  They  were  now  in  Holyoke,  a  sufficient  number 
to  warrant  the  settling  of  a  kosher  butcher— and— to  start 
plans  for  the  purchase  of  a  permanent  seat  for  the  congrega- 
tion. The  Agudas  Achim's  incorporators  were  Moses  Wol- 
man,  Ruben  Shulman,  Simon  Goss,  Edward  Radding,  Mor- 
ris Wetstone,  Moses  Jacobson,  Simon  Marks,  Moses  King, 
Samuel  King,  Jacob  Rubin,  Samuel  Gloth  and  Nathan 
Sclevseb.  They  organized  "for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 


the  Jewish  Faith,  and  assisting  members  and  their  families 
when  in  needy  circumstances."  In  1895,  two  years  before  the 
group  was  incorporated,  Isaac  M.  Judelson,  had  been  duly 
registered  in  the  City  Hall  as  certified  to  officiate  at  Jewish 
weddings.  He  became  the  spiritual  leader  of  the  Agudas 
Achim.  As  a  result  of  merger,  Jewish  life  became  a  more 
settled  and  constructive  force  in  Holyoke. 

In  the  years  following,  up  to  1916,  other  Jewish  organiza- 
tions, all  inter-related,  were  formed.  They  were  Flowers  of 
Zion,  a  women's  auxiliary,  The  Talmud  Torah  school,  B'nai 
Brith,  Dagel  Zion  and  a  Young  Men's  Hebrew  Athletic  as- 
sociation. In  1916  a  Young  Men's  Hebrew  Association  was 
formed.  Later  a  Young  Women's  Hebrew  Association  came 
into  being.  During  World  War  I  a  group  of  women  engaged 
their  time  in  making  clothes  for  the  children  of  Palestine. 
This  group,  called  Hadassah,  is  today  a  well  known  organi- 
zation. Expansion  necessitated  its  division  into  three  units. 

From  the  end  of  World  War  I  to  the  present,  many  ad- 
vances have  been  made  in  cultural  and  fraternal  fields.  The 
YMHA  and  the  YWHA  gave  way  to  the  Jewish  Community 
Center  with  its  imposing  program  of  senior  and  junior  activ- 
ities. 

In  both  world  wars,  Jewish  boys  from  Holyoke  exceeded 
in  percentage  those  called  from  the  whole  of  the  city.  In 
War  Bond  Drives,  in  civic  activities,  in  all  progressive  move- 
ments, Holyoke's  Jewish  population  has  given  generously  of 
its  support  in  many  ways. 

The  first  Jewish  organization  was  founded  in  Holyoke  in 
1899.  Named  the  Paper  City  Lodge  of  the  Order  Brith 
Abraham,  it  provided  religious,  fraternal  and  protective 
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services  for  the  Jewish  Community.  The  Brith  Abraham  was 
led  by  Rabbi  Max  Cuskin,  and  in  1903  it  became  the 
Congregation  Rodphey  Sholom  with  Rabbi  Samuel  Levine 
acting  as  its  spiritual  leader.  The  Congregation  Sons  of  Zion 
was  organized  in  1901  with  Rabbi  Samuel  Lurie  as  leader. 
The  other  organization,  the  Agudas  Achim,  joined  with  the 
Sons  of  Zion  in  1904  and  the  united  congregation  purchased 
the  land  and  building  of  the  St.  Jean  Baptiste  Society  at  the 
corner  of  Maple  and  Cabot  Streets. 

On  August  8  of  1949,  ground  was  broken  for  the  new 
$250,000  Jewish  Center  and  Synagogue  at  the  corner  of 
Maple  and  Cabot  Sts.  In  a  year  the  building  was  ready  for 
occupancy.  A  building  of  this  type  was  in  the  minds  of  the 
early  Jewish  settlers.  Maybe  they  were  the  inspiration,  and 
perhaps  through  gifts,  helped  make  it  possible,  along  with 
the  efforts  and  financial  support  of  present  day  Jewish  resi- 
dents. 

Three  years  later,  in  1904,  the  Rodphey  Sholom  Congre- 
gation built  a  synagogue  at  the  center  of  the  Holyoke  Jewish 
population  on  Park  Street  in  Ward  Two.  Alexander  Rosen 
was  Rabbi  and  "Shamos"  in  1905,  and  Abraham  Saltzman 
served  as  the  religious  leader  of  the  congregation  until  1916. 
Other  religious  leaders  of  the  Rodphey  Sholom  Congrega- 
tion during  this  time  were  Morris  Kurland,  A.  M.  Kaplan,  I. 
Rosenberg  and  Mendel  Margolis.  A  Hebrew  Free  Loan  so- 
ciety and  a  Traveler's  Aid  fund  were  among  the  early  wel- 
fare services  that  went  with  the  organization.  The  Free  Loan 
society  provided  Interest-free  loans  of  venture  capital  for  its 
membership  and  the  Travelers'  Aid  fund  offered  minimal 
financial  assistance  to  Jews  passing  through  the  city  and  in 
need  of  help.  Rodphey  Sholom  finally  moved  into  its  beauti- 
ful new  synagogue  on  Northampton  Street. 

Robert  C.  Belsky,  in  his  treatise  "Fifty  Years  of  Jewish 
Life  in  Holyoke"  explains  that  the  individuals  making  up 
the  Jewish  immigrant  group  in  Holyoke  were  diverse  in 
their  religious  and  social  outlooks.  "Those  of  Orthodox 


upbringing  and  observance  may  have  been  in  the  majority; 
but  the  stereotype  of  pious  men  and  women,  steeped  in 
Jewish  tradition  and  unquestioningly  loyal  to  their  faith, 
was  not  always  the  case.  For  many  entertained  doubts  about 
holding  to  traditions;  and  others  had  been  attracted  to  so- 
cialism while  growing  up  in  Poland  or  Russia".  A  minority 
of  the  adult  Jewish  Community  did  not  always  attend  syna- 
gogue. Some  of  the  members  were  subscribers  to  the  Has- 
kala  movement  generated  in  Europe.  Haskala  was  destruc- 
tive of  constituted  Jewry. 

Some  of  the  immigrants  found  that  Judaism  offered  some 
difficulties  in  adaptation  to  American  society  as  found  in 
Holyoke.  The  economic  system  of  the  new  country  offered 
obstacles  to  strict  observance  of  holidays  and  Sabbaths. 
Expense  of  Hebrew  and  Yiddish  education  for  their  chil- 
dren was  something  to  be  reckoned  with.  Few  parents  had 
the  time  or  skill  to  educate  their  children  at  home. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  handicap  under  which  the  early  Jew- 
ish Community  in  Holyoke  had  to  work  was  lack  of  the  el- 
ders. Not  many  Jews  had  lived  in  Holyoke  before  the  ten 
year  migration  of  the  nineties.  In  the  earlier  days  there  was 
no  established  Jewish  community  in  Holyoke  nor  any 
significant  number  of  adults  with  the  knowledge  and  power 
of  Jewish  tradition  to  guide  them.  As  Rodphey  Sholom's 
historian  explained,  "These  men  were  young  and  poor.  Their 
fathers  and  mothers  were  in  another  world,  some  of  them 
never  to  be  seen  again".  In  consequence  of  this  lack  of  el- 
ders there  was  little  of  the  customary  transmission  of  religious 
values  from  one  generation  to  another. 

On  the  other  hand  the  antithetic  cultural  assimilation  in 
the  new  environment  was  a  strong  influence.  Cultural  pat- 
terns of  European  Jewry  were  weak  in  their  relationship  to 
the  Holyoke  Jewish  Community.  And  yet  the  American 
ideal  was  not  contradictory  to  the  development  of  a  robust 
pattern  of  Jewish  life  and  thought;  which  may  have  finally 
emerged  stronger  in  its  consonance  with  American  society. 
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The  Great  Depression 

In  late  October,  1929  the  stock  market  crash  ushered  in 
the  worst  depression  that  the  American  people  had  ever 
known.  It  was  to  last  the  best  part  of  ten  years  and  was  to 
bring  untold  hardship  to  millions  of  Americans.  Holyoke 
was  not  spared  from  the  tribulation.  The  whole  downward 
spiral  centered  around  unemployment.  The  people  of  Ho- 
lyoke lived  for  the  most  part  in  apartment  blocks  or  in  mo- 
dest homes.  If  they  lived  in  a  block  they  paid  rent.  If  they 
owned  their  own  home  they  usually  paid  interest  on  a  mort- 
gage and  taxes.  Payment  of  either  one  presupposed  the  re- 
ceipt of  a  weekly  or  monthly  pay  check. 

This  was  before  the  day  of  substantial  social  security 
benefits,  unemployment,  and  cost  of  living  pensions.  When 
the  pay  check  stopped  coming  in  the  family  faced  despera- 
tion. Some  families  had  savings,  most  had  none.  The  day  of 
the  family  grocer  who  extended  credit  was  long  since  gone 
although  people  were  accustomed  to  purchase  larger  house- 
hold items  on  the  installment  plan. 


By  Christmas  of  1929  the  people  began  to  feel  the  hurt. 
Mills  that  had  been  working  steadily  for  years  began  to  lay 
off  help.  Orders  just  stopped  coming  in.  Holyoke's  industrial 
base  was  in  two  main  industries,  paper  and  textiles.  For 
some  time  textiles  had  been  feeling  the  attrition  of  cheap 
imports,  particularly  from  Japan.  Being  unable  to  meet  the 
competition  they  began  to  curtail  operations.  In  1927  the 
Lyman  Mills  had  liquidated  their  local  holdings,  throwing 
over  a  thousand  employees  out  of  work.  The  following  year 
the  Hadley  Division  of  the  American  Thread  Company 
closed  its  doors  and  cost  another  thousand  workers  their 
jobs.  The  American  Tread  Company  had  been  the  second 
largest  textile  firm  in  Holyoke.  Now  came  the  crash  and  the 
Great  Depression. 

Germania  Mills  which  had  been  a  green  spot  on  the  in- 
dustrial scene  of  Holyoke  for  many  years  went  into  bank- 
ruptcy in  1931;  but  out  of  the  reorganization  came  the  new 
Livingston  Mills  which  continued  to  operate  on  shortened 
time  during  the  next  decade.  The  Farr  Alpaca  whose  pay 
envelopes  and  Christmas  bonus  envelopes  filled  with  silver 
dollars  had  brightened  many  a  family's  outlook  down 
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through  the  years  now  began  to  falter.  It  was  controlled  by 
a  small  group  of  family  stockholders  who  finally  gave  up  the 
battle  in  1939  and  voted  to  liquidate.  Bv  this  time  the  re- 
serve capital  of  the  company  was  dissipated.  The  directors 
petitioned  for  a  substantial  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpor- 
ation loan  to  keep  the  company  going  but  were  refused.  The 
folding  of  the  Farr  cost  another  thousand  workers  their  jobs, 
although  the  cut-backs  had  come  gradually  and  at  the  time 
of  the  actual  closing  only  a  few  hundred  were  employed. 

The  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  was  the  single 
alphabetical  agency  of  the  Hoover  Administration;  its  pur- 
pose to  pump  money  into  weakening  companies  to  ward  off 
failure  and  dismissal  of  workers.  In  a  limited  way  it  did  help 
some  businesses  to  keep  going. 

The  cruel  aspect  of  the  creeping  depression  was  the  total 
diminishing  purchasing  power.  When  a  man  lost  his  job  and 
his  pay  envelope  in  Holyoke  Massachusetts  it  meant  that  he 
could  not  longer  buy  shoes  for  his  family,  which  meant  that 
other  workmen  in  the  shoe  factories  of  Brockton  lost  their 
jobs  because  there  were  no  more  orders  for  shoes.  The 
whole  trend  developed  into  a  vicious  downward  spiral  in 
which  unemployment  increased  by  the  hour. 

The  American  Writing  Paper  Company,  Holyoke's  largest 
industry,  found  it  necessary  to  close  down  six  of  its  mills; 
the  Holyoke,  the  Dickenson,  Beebe-Holbrook,  Norman, 
Riverside  and  Parsons.  Another  thousand  employes  lost 
employment  here. 

The  Worthington  Pump  Corporation,  successor  to  the 
Deane  Steam  Pump  and  part  of  the  most  promising  of  the 
newer  Holyoke  diversified  industry  pattern  ran  into 
difficulties.  In  1932  the  Holyoke  operation  was  closed  out 
and  manufacturing  such  as  there  was  moved  back  to  the 
parent  organization  in  Harrison  New  Jersey.  At  the  first  in- 
dication of  recovery,  however,  it  came  back  to  Holyoke,  in 
1937. 

By  1932  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  United 
States  Labor  Department  estimated  that  there  were  20,- 
000,000  unemployed  in  America;  people  who  had  been 
gainfully  employed  before  and  were  now  out  of  work.  The 
American  Federation  of  Labor  estimated  the  figure  at 
nearer  to  30,000,000. 

America  tightened  its  belt.  People  let  their  bills  run.  Men 
who  were  out  of  work  took  menial  jobs  and  worked  for  a 
pittance.  Families  where  the  breadwinner  was  out  of  work 
moved  in  with  their  in-laws.  All  sorts  of  new  home-based 
enterprises  were  born,  from  making  and  peddling  donuts  to 
washing  windows.  Stories  went  around  describing  hardship 
cases.  Women  alone  with  little  children  were  the  ones  who 
often  were  hurt,  although  even  at  that  time  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts  provided  a  stipend,  about  twenty 
dollars  a  week  for  a  widow  with  small  children;  this  on  the 
social  premise  of  the  wisdom  of  holding  the  family  together. 
It  was  rumored  that  a  Holyoke  Doctor  who  delivered  more 
babies  than  any  other  doctor  in  the  city  one  year  and  was 
widely  beloved  was  finding  himself  on  the  edge  of  financial 
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difficulty.  One  business  out  of  every  three  was  bankrupt. 

America  became  frugal.  No  one  wasted  anything.  Lights 
were  turned  off  when  not  being  used.  Rooms  were  shut  off 
when  not  needed;  unheated  in  the  winter  months  when  of- 
ten the  only  warmth  in  the  small  apartment  came  from  the 
kitchen  stove.  Men  who  had  lost  their  jobs  in  the  mills  spent 
their  days  in  waiting;  lining  the  roads  near  mill  entrances  in 
the  early  morning;  sitting  on  the  curbing  in  front  of  the  City 
Hall  or  gathering  around  the  Holyoke  National  Bank  Cor- 
ner or  in  front  of  the  Transcript  office  where  bulletin  boards 
would  announce  occasional  prospects  for  jobs. 

Several  conversations  reported  verbatim  serve  to  portray 
the  frustrations  of  the  times. 

I  came  upon  him  quite  unexpectedly  working  on  a  stair 
railing  of  the  back  stairway  of  a  public  building.  The 
railing  was  loose  or  broken  and  he  was  fixing  it.  I  said 
Hello  John  and  he  said  Hello  Mr.  Smith.  How  are  you? 
We  were  long  time  friends.  I  had  known  him  more  than 
twenty  years;  in  better  times.  He  was  an  expert  building 
tradesman  with  a  good  reputation  and  had  had  plenty  of 
work.  Also  he  was  highly  respected  as  a  husband  and  father 
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and  a  citizen;  with  a  wife  and  five  children.  Now  by  the 
circumstance  I  knew  that  he  was  working  for  the  W.P.A. 
at  seventeen  dollars  a  week. 

We  talked  for  a  few  minutes.  Among  other  things  I 
remember  he  made  this  remark.  "Things  must  be  not  so 
bad  for  you,  Mr.  Smith,  with  prices  the  way  they  are  and 
ou  having  a  steady  income,"  to  which  I  answered  "Yes, 
ut  who  wants  it  at  such  a  price  for  everybody  else." 
When  I  asked  him  how  he  ana  his  family  were  doing,  he 
answered  in  a  cryptic  sentence.  "Mr.  Smith,  it's  beginning 
to  look  as  though  they  just  don't  want  us  to  live." 

Another  conversation: 


The  manufacturer  was  badly  disturbed.  He  seemed  to 
want  to  talk;  to  unburden  himself  to  someone;  as  though 
just  by  talking  about  the  problem  it  might  go  away.  I  was 
working  on  the  lawn  and  ne  followed  me  around  and  told 
me  the  story.  He  owned  a  non-ferrous  foundry  in  Roslin- 
dale  outside  of  Boston.  He  had  spent  his  life  in  the  busi- 
ness and  had  done  well.  Now  the  depression  had  beaten 
him.  Where  he  had  employed  thirty  or  more  workers  in 
the  good  times,  now  he  was  down  to  three  or  four  mould- 
ers and  was  at  the  end  of  his  money.  Here  is  what  he 
said.  "There  just  is  not  any  work  any  more.  And  what 
work  there  is  doesn't  make  you  any  money.  A  man  comes 
into  the  shop  with  a  job  to  be  done.  We  do  a  lot  of  ex- 
perimental and  inventive  work.  After  we  talk  the  project 
over  he  asks  me  my  price.  I  figure  the  cost  and  give  him  a 
rock  bottom  figure,  just  to  give  my  men  work.  Telling  me 


he  will  be  back  he  leaves  the  shop  and  goes  over  to  see 
my  competitor  who  promptly  cuts  my  price  for  the  same 
purpose;  to  give  his  men  work.  Whoever  gets  the  business 
in  the  end  does  it  at  a  loss.  I'm  at  the  end  of  my  rope." 

Some  called  the  practice  chiseling;  some  called  it 
cut-throat  competition.  Its  effect  was  to  drive  businesses  into 
bankruptcy. 

Many  people  in  Holyoke  felt  that  the  government  should 
step  in  and  take  action;  but  the  administration  in  power  felt 
that  this  was  another  periodic  manifestation  of  the  business 
cycle  that  would  run  itself  out  and  gave  repeated  assurance 
that  "Prosperity  is  just  around  the  corner."  There  were  curious 
reactions.  One  resident  of  the  city,  who  had  just  taken  out 
his  citizenship  papers,  told  his  neighbors  that  unless  the 
government  did  something  about  it  there  would  be  a  revolu- 
tion. This,  however,  was  a  far  out  statement  and  not  typical. 
The  great  middle  America;  and  that  included  most  of  the 
people  of  Holyoke,  knew  that  America  was  good  and  be- 
lieved in  its  destiny. 

This  was  before  the  time  of  organized  governmental  wel- 
fare. The  city  had  a  welfare  office  and  within  meagre  limits 
the  alnoner  did  give  aid  to  indigent.  But  getting  relief  came 
hard.  In  order  to  qualify  a  family  must  first  sell  its  tangible 
assets  which  were  non-essential  such  as  radios  and  some- 
times washing  machines.  There  was  a  substantial  element  of 
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humiliation  is  just  seeking  public  help  and  most  families 
were  willing  to  undergo  extreme  deprivation  rather  than 
apply  for  charity.  In  fact  the  philosophical  slogan  of  the 
unemployed  was  voiced  in  the  statement.  "We  want  work; 
not  charity." 

The  Family  Welfare  organization  worked  overtime.  John 
J.  Lynch,  its  big-hearted  chairman,  after  whom  the  people 
of  Holyoke  later  named  a  school,  uttered  the  statement 
"Nobody  in  Holyoke  has  to  go  hungry,"  and  he  gave  un- 
stintedly of  himself  to  make  this  utterance  true.  But  times 
were  hard. 

A  saving  factor  in  the  situation  was  that  food  and  the 
necessities  of  life  came  down  in  price  in  the  presence  of  cur- 
tailed demand.  On  a  Friday  morning  in  the  middle  of  Janu- 
ary, 1933  the  Holyoke  Transcript  carried  advertisements  of 
the  following  items;  Growers'  Outlet  .  .  .  Iceberg  Lettuce, 
7<P;  Daniel  Foley's  .  .  .  Rolled  brisket  of  corned  beef,  29C; 
A.  and  P.  .  .  .  Milk-fed  fowl,  19C;  Howes  Market  .  .  .  Ham 
shanks  .  .  .  22<t;  Roberts  Market  .  .  .  Lamb  stew  meat,  5C; 
Butcher  the  Grocer  .  .  .  Cloverbloom  butter,  2  pounds  for 
55C;  Schermerhorns  .  .  .  Filet  of  Sole,  33C;  Mohican  Mar- 
ket ..  .  carrots,  beets,  and  cabbage,  3  pounds  for  IOC. 

For  the  housewife,  living  on  limited  means  and  looking 
for  bargains,  prices  were  low;  Pequot  sheets  at  Steigers  for 
99<t;  at  McAuslan  and  Wakelin  four  piece  ladies'  suits  of 
heavy  tweed  with  contrasting  blouse  and  matching  hat, 
$9.75;  at  the  Fair  Store  silk  hose  for  25C;  at  J.  Saltman  and 
Company,  Ladies  coats  with  fur  collars  $29.75;  and  at 
Thomas  Childs,  Baby's  first  shoes  for  $1.50.  During  the 
depression  there  were  not  so  many  babies.  George's  on 
Dwight  Street  sold  lace  table  cloths  at  59C.  A  new  Ford  cost 
between  $440  and  $670.  And  a  Chevrolet  could  be  bought 
for  $495.  Automobile  sales  declined  80%  between  1929  and 
1933.  Automobiles  were  frequently  repossessed  and  if  one 
purchased  a  used  car  it  was  always  wise  to  get  a  clearance 
from  the  dealer  from  whom  the  original  purchase  had  been 
made. 

Real  estate  was  a  complete  disaster  area.  Mr.  William 
Baldwin,  a  local  realtor  during  the  depression  and  for  over 
fifty  years  before  and  after,  tells  that  only  about  a  dozen 
sales  were  made  in  any  one  depression  year.  A  duplex 
home,  built  in  1924  at  a  cost  of  $9600  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
present  Yankee  Pedlar  Inn,  went  unsold  at  an  asking  price 
of  $3500.  Foreclosures  were  prevalent. 

A  substantial  part  of  the  Holyoke  population  lived  in 
apartment  blocks.  For  some  businessmen  operating  apart- 
ment blocks  was  a  way  of  life.  Money  was  to  be  made  in  the 
operation  and  profit  to  be  gained  in  buying  and  selling 
property.  The  mode  of  operation  was  to  buy  a  block,  get 
every  apartment  rented,  then  raise  the  rents  and  on  the 
basis  of  the  increased  income  offer  the  property  for  sale. 
Many  investors  capitalized  an  apartment  block  at  ten  times 
its  income.  The  sale  at  higher  price  gathered  in  a  sheer 
profit.  There  was,  however,  one  drawback  to  the  deal.  Usu- 
ally the  increased  price  was  taken  in  a  second  mortgage. 
When  the  depression  broke  there  were  real  estate  operators 
in  Holyoke  worth  half  a  million  dollars;  largely  in  second 
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mortgages.  Banks  always  held  the  first. 

Because  many  families  had  to  break  up  housekeeping  and 
others  were  moving  from  the  city,  the  demand  for  apart- 
ments fell  off.  The  Glutney,  said  to  have  advertised  a  four 
room,  steam  heated  apartment  for  $6.50  per  week,  yet  had 
to  wait  a  long  time  for  a  tenant.  Apartments  in  duplex 
houses  where  heating  costs  were  higher  were  also  harder  to 
rent.  Many  landlords  found  it  impossible  to  keep  up  their 
payments  and  lost  their  property  to  the  banks.  Although  the 
banks  extended  every  accommodation  rather  than  take  back 
such  properties  sometimes  foreclosure  was  the  only  way  out. 
In  case  of  foreclosure  the  holder  of  a  second  mortgage  had 
the  choice  of  bidding  the  property  in  at  an  inflated  figure  or 
seeing  his  equity  disappear. 

A  man  who  had  a  "steady"  job  was  fortunate  indeed,  and 
many  of  these  men  were  Civil  Service  employees;  the  "al- 
ley" men  of  the  Department  of  Public  Works,  Gas  and 
Electric  Employees;  policemen  and  firemen.  School  teachers 
were  thought  to  have  highly  desirable  employment.  Tele- 
phone Company  employees  worked  regularly.  Together  this 
wide  ranging  group  of  salaried  employees  helped  to  save  the 
economy  of  the  community. 

In  1932  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  elected  President  of 
the  United  States,  immediately  set  about  to  try  to  rescue  the 
American  economy,  taking  the  American  people  into  his 
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confidence.  Holyokers  by  the  tens  of  thousands  heard  his 
first  immortal  Fireside  Chat  over  their  superhetrodynes  or 
crystal  sets.  "We  have  nothing  to  fear  but  fear  itself."  The 
American  people  and  the  people  of  Holyoke  took  hope.  At 
I  the  President's  behest  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  in 
"the  Hundred  Days"  passed  laws  that  changed  the  whole 
attitude  of  American  government  toward  the  average  citi- 
zen, whom  President  Roosevelt  called  the  "forgotten  man." 

For  Holyoke  the  depression  measures  were  chiefly  the 
Works  Progress  Administration  or  the  W.P.A.;  the  Public 
i  Works  Administration,  or  P.W.A.;  and  the  Civilian  Conser- 
:  vation  Corps,  or  C.C.C.  Their  efforts  were  directed  toward 
1  helping  people  who  needed  help,  immediately.  There  was 
no  question  but  that  their  intent  was  to  get  more  money 
back  into  circulation;  immediately.  Some  federal  money 
:  soon  began  to  pour  into  Holyoke.  The  need  was  great.  The 
gross  national  product  which  had  been  well  over  a  hundred 
billion  dollars  in  1928  had  shrunk  to  less  than  thirty  five  bil- 
lion in  1933. 

W.P.A.  established  a  Federal  payroll  directly  for  those  who 
were  in  need;  even  in  Holyoke.  The  work  required  was  that 
of  building  roads  and  bridges,  improving  parks  and  airport 
landing  fields.  One  section  of  the  W.P.A.  hired  artists,  writ- 
ers, and  musicians  for  various  art  projects.  But  the  W.P.A. 
workers  mostly  did  manual  labor. 

W.P.A.  payments  were  not  a  dole.  They  were  not  charity. 
They  were  honest  payments  for  honest  work  performed,  and 
although  the  sum  total  for  a  week's  work  was  less  than 
twenty  dollars,  it  was  life  saving  to  many  Holyoke  families. 
Work  came  fast.  Before  long  Anniversary  Hillside  was  black 
with  W.P.A.  workers  who  were  working  upon  the  project  of 
re-routing  and  improving  the  grade  of  the  Easthampton 
Road.  Virtually  all  of  this  work  was  done  with  pick  and 
shovel;  four  days  a  week;  eight  hours  a  day. 

Another  project  completed  by  W.P.A.  during  the  depres- 
sion was  the  building  of  a  huge  flood  water  conduit  from 
the  upper  reaches  of  Hillside  Avenue  down  through  the 
Dingle  and  on  down  toward  the  river.  When  this  was  com- 
pleted and  the  danger  of  future  damage  from  flash  floods 
averted,  Bedch  Street  was  regraded  and  sidewalks  and  re- 


taining rock  walls  constructed;  all  with  hand  labor.  The 
work  was  skillfully  done  and  has  stood  well  the  test  of  time. 

Still  another  W.P.A.  project  of  which  Holyoke  could 
justly  be  proud  was  the  grading  of  the  roadway  on  the 
Whiting  Hill  and  underpass.  Here  was  work  that  needed  to 
be  done.  For  many  years  this  roadway,  because  it  was  steep 
and  heavily  travelled  had  been  a  place  for  accidents.  The 
W.P.A.  corps  went  to  work  with  pick  and  shovel  and  cut 
down  the  grade  so  that  the  danger  of  head-on  collision  was 
largely  obviated.  In  cutting  down  grade  it  was  necessary  to 
leave  perpendicular  shoulders  on  the  side  of  the  roadway. 
The  W.P.A.  reenforced  these  shoulders  with  rock  walls  12 
feet  high  which  became  a  thing  of  beauty.  The  work  was 
extraordinarily  well  done  and  has  lasted  without  a  crack 
down  through  the  years. 

P.W.A.  furnished  work  to  Holyokers  in  a  slightly  different 
manner.  The  Public  Works  Administration  of  the  Federal 
Government  made  grants  and  loans,  often  to  states  and  cit- 
ies to  build  public  works.  Schools  and  college  buildings, 
hospitals  and  other  building  projects  were  carried  out  with 
P.W.A.  funds.  Of  course  the  purpose  was  to  provide  work 
for  those  planning  and  building  the  projects  and  for  others 
in  a  more  remote  way  who  supplied  the  raw  materials  for 
the  construction. 

One  of  the  projects  constructed  under  the  P.W.A.  was 
that  of  making  the  old  high  school  fire  safe  by  installing  fire 
doors  and  baffle  fire  walls.  In  th;s  the  final  step  was  to  tear 
out  the  cloak  closets  in  the  corners  and  build  in  two  new 
stair  wells  that  ran  to  the  top  floor  with  outside  approaches 
matching  the  old  building.  The  men  worked  hard  on  this 
project  and  their  finished  product  was  highly  acceptable.  An 
accident  occurred  in  this  connection  while  the  construction 
was  going  on. 

I  was  working  late  one  afternoon  in  the  Pine  Street 
corner  of  the  building  when  a  couple  of  boys  came  sprint- 
ing down  the  hall  shouting  that  a  man  had  been  killed. 
We  ran  back  to  the  Beech  Street  corner  and  there  we 
saw  a  man  lying  crumpled  up  on  a  pile  of  brick  with  one 
leg  twisted  out  at  a  grotesque  angle.  He  was  quite  still. 
But  his  heart  was  beating  faintly  and  soon  he  began  to 
moan.  We  covered  him  with  an  overcoat  for  warmth  and 
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tried  to  make  him  comfortable  without  moving  him. 

The  boys  had  gone  to  call  the  hospital.  A  group  of  the 
P.W.A.  workmen  gathered  around  trying  to  help.  We  just 
had  to  wait. 

The  ambulance  came  very  quickly  and  took  the  man 
to  the  hospital.  Three  months  later  he  walked  into  the 
high  school  on  a  cane  and  thanked  us  for  what  we  had 
done  to  help  him. 

A  group  of  P.W.A.  workers  had  been  trying  to  swing  an 
I  beam  into  place  at  the  very  top  of  the  stair  well  on  the 
third  floor  and  the  man  who  fell  had  reached  out  too  far 
to  push  the  beam  into  place.  He  fell  down  the  stair  well 
and  landed  on  the  edge  of  the  opening  at  the  second 
floor,  then  rolled  off  and  dropped  to  the  pile  of  bricks  on 
the  first  floor  below. 

Accidents  did  occur  among  the  P.W.A.  workers,  who  of- 
ten were  unaccustomed  to  the  kind  of  work  they  were 
doing.  This  was  one  of  the  worst.  On  the  whole  workers 
accepted  the  P.W.A.  conditions  and  showed  a  good  coopera- 
tion. The  work  accomplished  took  more  time  and  cost  more 
money  than  it  would  have  had  machinery  been  used;  but 
the  construction  was  done  well.  Scott  Tower  on  Aniversary 
Hill  was  built  with  P.W.A.  labor.  MacKenzie  Field  was  laid 
out  and  constructed  by  W.P.A. 

Some  men  were  ashamed  of  working  for  the  W.P.A.  They 
were  often  exposed  to  full  view  of  the  public  and  there  was 
no  keeping  it  a  secret;  but  as  time  wore  on  and  the  real 
import  of  the  disaster  that  was  the  depression  became  ap- 
parent, the  general  attitude  became  one  of  quiet  acquies- 
cence. 


The  youth  of  Holoyke  were  given  the  opportunity  to  join 
the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps.  This  was  the  agency  which 
the  New  Deal  offered  to  give  young  men  between  the  ages 
of  17  and  28  an  opportunity  to  work,  under  favorable  condi- 
tions. Holyoke  youth  were  hit  hard  by  the  depression. 
Young  men  could  not  get  jobs.  They  hung  around  their 
neighborhoods,  on  street  corners  and  in  vacant  lots,  some 
underfed,  all  without  outlets  for  their  energies.  Some  were 
ill,  some  emotionally  upset.  For  many  there  seemed  no  fu- 
ture. 

The  C.C.C.  boys  were  well  fed.  They  lived  in  camps 
which  they  constructed  themselves,  in  the  woods  or  in  coun- 
try areas.  Each  youth  received  a  small  salary;  $30.00  per 
month  out  of  which  he  kept  a  small  amount  and  sent  the 
rest  home  to  help  out  the  family.  He  did  all  kinds  of  helpful 
work  in  the  rural  forest  environment;  planted  trees,  built 
dams,  roads  and  bridges;  cut  fire  lanes,  fought  forest  fires, 
dug  ditches,  overcame  insect  pests,  and  fought  against  plant 
diseases. 

C.C.C.  camps  were  supervised  by  trained  foresters  and 
army  officers.  The  atmosphere  of  the  camps  was  conducive 
to  self  discipline  and  self  respect.  The  youth  grew  healthier 
and  stronger  and  more  self-confident  because  of  the  life 
they  led.  Sometimes  it  was  said  that  the  C.C.C.  camps  were 
training  grounds  for  military  service  in  case  war  should 
come  later.  One  camp  for  Holyoke  was  located  off  the  East- 
hampton  Road  near  its  junction  with  the  road  to  Rock  Val- 
ley. The  other  was  in  Goshen  in  or  near  the  area  that  later 
became  Holyoke  Cross  Camp. 
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Honorably  discharged  veterans,  their  widows  and  depen- 
dents were  eligible  for  relief.  The  Federal  Government  very 
early  developed  another  alphabetical  agency,  the  E.R.A.  for 
emergency  relief.  Some  veterans  who  were  unable  to  obtain 
work  were  enrolled  in  this  program.  In  this  a  veteran  with  a 
wife  and  three  children  was  paid  $54.00  a  month.  There 
were  also  C.C.C.  camps  for  veterans. 

The  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  gave  little  help  to 
Holyoke  during  the  depression.  After  the  inauguration  of 
the  New  Deal  the  Federal  Government  began  to  pour  in 
money.  The  number  of  families  on  Welfare  increased  from 
710  in  1929  to  3330  in  1933.  The  bottom  of  the  depression 
was  probably  the  midwinter  of  1934.  After  that,  the  federal 
aid  began  to  register.  But  the  year  of  greatest  cost  to  the  city 
was  1930  when  $1,637,000  was  paid  out.  Between  the  years 
1925  and  1935  the  population  of  Holyoke  decreased  from 
62,000  to  55,000  people.  Unexpectedly  infant  mortality 
dropped  from  65  per  thousand  to  40.  The  assessed  valuation 
of  the  property  in  the  city  dropped  from  $115,000,000  to 
84,000,000.  Building  permits  which  amounted  to  $3,500,000 
in  1925  dropped  to  $342,000  in  1935.  A  great  stagnation  had 
occurred. 

In  the  area  of  family  life  the  depression  offered  an  inter- 
esting study  on  how  to  live  well  without  spending  very 
much  money.  "Do  It  Yourself  flourished.  Many  women 
went  in  for  home  sewing.  Many  families  went  in  for  home 
gardens.  One  young  man  took  up  chicken  raising  on  the 
side  and  found  it  so  profitable  that  he  persevered  until  the 
onset  of  World  War  II  when  he  suddenly  disposed  of  his 
flock  to  go  into  the  army.  Housewives  often  canned  food  in 
season  for  a  time  when  things  would  not  be  so  plentiful. 
Flour  was  purchased  in  large  cloth  sacks  and  after  the  flour 
was  used  up  the  muslin  of  the  bag  found  household  uses. 


Surplus  food  was  given  away  to  welfare  families  at  the  old 
Lawrence  School,  where  the  War  Memorial  now  stands. 
Long  lines  formed  here  with  food  certification  slips. 

Very  few  families  owned  cars.  Most  people  walked. 
Women,  with  families  to  feed,  often  walked  down  town 
Saturday  morning,  shopped  for  the  advertised  bargains, 
filled  up  their  shopping  bags  to  overflowing  and  rode  the 
street  car  or  bus  back  up  the  hill.  This  was  before  the  days 
of  the  coin  operated  washing  machine,  or  the  drip  dry. 
Washing  clothes  was  a  household  chore  followed  by  univer- 
sal ironing.  Telephones  were  not  common.  Neighbors  would 
ask  permission  to  use  a  telephone  only  to  call  a  doctor.  Doc- 
tors would  come  for  a  visit  and  usually  charge  $3.00.  Be- 
cause there  were  so  few  cars  on  the  road  children  were  often 
permitted  to  play  in  the  streets. 

The  C.C.C.  by  providing  young  people  with  wholesome 
work  and  a  modicum  of  pay  virtually  ruled  out  juvenile  de- 
linquency. Crimes  of  violence  were  not  common.  In  1934 
when  there  was  a  total  of  5,269  adults  out  of  work  and  a 
desperate  need  for  money  to  buy  food  and  clothing  the 
crime  rate  was  amazingly  low.  In  one  period  of  a  year  there 
were  10  breaking  and  entering  charges;  2  assault  with  dan- 
gerous weapons  and  22  other  lesser  charges.  During  the 
depression  Holyoke's  police  force  numbered  44  men.  Most  of 
the  old  time  officers  who  were  on  active  duty  during  the 
depression  years  give  credit  for  controlling  large  scale  crime 
to  the  "cop  on  the  beat." 

Very  little  money  was  spent  on  recreation.  The  play- 
grounds were  free  and  one  or  two  swimming  pools.  The 
majority  of  "kids"  were  in  Scouts  and  the  Boys  Club  was 
running  full  blast.  For  many  there  was  the  Y.M.C.A.  For 
25<P  a  girl  could  take  a  lesson  in  tap  dancing.  Some  fortu- 
nate "kids"  took  elocution  lessons  and  a  few  practiced  on 
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the  piano.  There  was  a  lot  of  singing.  Teen-agers  or  young 
workers  would  buy  a  song  sheet  at  the  five  and  ten  and  soon 
the  whole  neighborhood  would  be  singing  a  new  song,  often 
out  of  date. 

Many  movie  theatres  were  operating  at  this  time  where 
people  could  go  for  a  nominal  price;  10  cents  at  the  Globe; 
60  cents  at  the  Holyoke  Opera  House  which  still  had  vaude- 
ville. The  Strand  and  Suffolk  cost  35  cents.  "Kids"  could 
always  get  in  for  10  cents.  At  the  movies  one  could  see 
"King  Kong"  or  Claudette  Colbert  in  "It  Happened  One 
Night"  or  Spanky  McFarland  and  Sylvia  Sydney  in  "The 
Trail  of  the  Lonesome  Pine"  or  the  wonderful  Leslie  How- 
ard or  Jean  Harlow  or  Joel  McCrea.  Girls  loved  Shirley 
Temple  and  boys  liked  Buck  Jones  and  Tom  Mix.  One 
night  a  week  the  Bijou  Theatre  on  Main  Street  gave  free 
dinnerware.  Whether  one  would  go  might  well  depend  upon 
whether  the  item  being  given  for  the  particular  night  was 
what  the  family  needed,  a  sugar  bowl  or  a  large  platter. 

At  6:45  on  every  weekday  evening  the  family  would 
gather  around  the  radio.  At  that  time  Lowell  Thomas  came 
on  with  "Today's  News"  followed  by  the  big  event  of  the 
day  at  7:00  with  Amos  and  Andy.  Young  people  spent 
hours  before  the  radio  listening  to  a  number  of  singers, 
some  of  whom  were  to  go  down  in  history;  Kate  Smith, 
Morton  Downey,  Lanny  Ross,  Cab  Calloway,  Ted  Weems 
and  Wayne  King.  Band  concerts  were  frequent  at  the 
Springdale  Park.  Saturday  nights  were  the  most  popular 
nights  to  go  dancing.  Kosciusko  Hall  had  Polish  dancing; 
Sons  of  Herman  and  Turn  Verein  were  focal  points  for  the 
German-American  Community  in  Springdale.  These  were 
the  days  of  the  famous  blues  singers. 

Young  couples  who  were  keeping  company  and  had  jobs 
were  often  in  a  quandary.  They  could  see  that  the  wages 
which  they  earned  were  needed  at  home  to  help  their  fami- 
lies, particularly  if  there  were  younger  brothers  and  sisters. 
Because  of  this  situation  many  such  young  couples  put  off 
marriage  for  many  years,  or  until  their  brothers  and  sisters 
obtained  jobs.  What  made  this  situation  worse  was  the 
widespread  policy  among  employers  of  not  hiring  or  keep- 
ing married  women.  For  many  years  any  woman  school 
teacher  working  for  the  City  of  Holyoke  must  resign  in  case 
she  got  married.  Some  women  got  married  secretly.  Often- 
times they  were  able  to  keep  the  secret  and  the  job  for  a 
long  time,  if  the  woman  did  not  wear  her  wedding  ring  and 
did  not  become  pregnant;  or  use  her  new  name. 

Nursing  was  a  good  profession  for  girls  to  go  into  and 
many  young  girls  entered  training  as  soon  as  they  graduated 
from  high  school.  The  drawback  was  that  they  had  to  have 
on  hundred  dollars  as  an  entrance  fee  and  in  those  days 
girls  in  training  received  no  compensation.  Nurses  could 
have  a  reasonable  expectancy  of  occasional  work  at  better 
than  average  pay. 

Dating  couples  walked  a  lot.  A  favorite  walk  was  along 
Route  5  as  far  as  the  Castle  and  then  back,  stopping  to  sit 
on  a  stone  wall  on  Northampton  Street  and  talk  for  a  while. 
Trolley  rides  were  a  treat  and  they  did  not  cost  much 


money.  In  the  summer  one  could  ride  on  the  open  air  trol- 
leys with  caned  seats  which  ran  from  side  to  side  and  which 
were  protected  by  side  curtains  when  it  rained.  Trolleys  ran 
up  to  Mountain  Park,  which  the  Street  Car  Company  owned. 
There  was  a  ballroom  there  too  where  couples  could  dance. 
Trolleys  also  ran  to  Easthampton,  to  Ware,  to  Amherst  over 
the  Notch  and  along  the  Connecticut  River  to  Springfield. 

Oftentimes  when  couples  did  marry  during  the  depression 
everything  was  home-made.  The  bride  could  obtain  Skinner 
Satin  wholesale  from  the  mill  store  and  with  her  mother's 
help  would  make  her  own  gown.  If  couples  were  able  to  set 
up  their  own  apartment  they  went  to  their  own  apartment 
after  the  reception.  If  they  were  going  to  have  to  "live  in" 
with  the  family,  they  might  go  for  a  train  ride  to  New  York 
or  Boston  for  a  weekend;  but,  as  a  rule,  they  would  be  back 
at  work  on  Monday  morning.  The  job  was  all  important. 

Adults  who  talk  about  their  memories  of  the  depression 
today  agree  almost  with  one  accord  that  they  did  not  know 
how  badly  off  they  were.  Oftentimes  they  rationalized.  They 
made  the  best  of  what  they  had,  and  never  put  on  a  poor 
mouth.  "We  can't  afford  it"  was  never  given  as  an  accept- 
able reason  for  not  doing  this  or  not  buying  that.  Oftentimes 
the  mother  of  the  family  was  the  one  who  bolstered  the 
family  morale,  no  matter  how  bad  things  were. 

A  special  understanding  often  developed  between  the 
housewife  and  the  neighborhood  grocer.  If  the  family 
needed  credit  she  was  the  one  who  had  to  ask  for  it.  Al- 
though the  chain  stores,  and  a  few  were  well  established 
even  then,  did  not  extend  credit,  the  family  grocery  stores 
often  let  grocery  bills  mount  high.  Whenever  money  was 
available,  the  grocery  bill  was  the  first  to  be  paid.  The  gro- 
cer, himself,  often  was  quite  a  person,  and  he  knew  the  ups 
and  downs  of  most  of  the  people  who  traded  with  him. 

One  of  the  most  significant  steps  that  President  Roosevelt 
took  was  to  devalue  the  dollar.  Its  redemptive  power  in  gold 
was  dropped  to  59  cents.  An  immediate  result  on  the  Holy- 
oke scene  was  the  lowering  of  prices  of  food. 
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THE  HOLYOKE  JUNIOR  ACHIEVEMENT 
FOUNDATION,  INC. 

70  Essex  Street,  Holyoke 

The  Holyoke  Junior  Achievement  Foundation  was  orga- 
nized in  1919  through  the  efforts  of  the  late  Horace  A. 
Moses.  A  man  of  great  vision,  he  was  founder  of  the  Hamp- 
den County  Improvement  League,  the  Eastern  States  Expo- 
sition, and  the  Eastern  States  Farmers  Exchange. 

Mr.  Moses  in  earlier  years  had  been  instrumental  in  de- 
veloping farm  Extension  Service  including  the  4H  program 
for  farm  youth.  He  was  desirous  of  starting  a  program  in 
home  economics  and  industry  for  city  girls  and  boys.  His 
idea  was  that  young  people  should  have  a  place  and  an 
opportunity  to  learn  skills  which  would  be  of  interest  to 
them,  as  well  as  being  useful  in  future  years. 

Mr.  Thomas  S.  Childs  was  the  first  president  of  Junior 
Achievement.  Judge  Russell  Davenport,  who  is  still  an  hon- 
orary member,  was  on  the  original  Board  of  Directors.  The 
late  Mrs.  W.  G.  Dwight  and  the  late  J.  B.  Weis  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Control  and  past  officers.  Mrs. 
Dwight's  grandson,  Lt.  Gov.  Donald  Dwight  is  presently  a 
Board  Member  while  Mr.  Weis'  family  has  taken  an  active 
interest  through  the  participation  of  J.  T.  Downing  past 
president  and  the  late  Mrs.  J.  T.  Downing,  the  former  Isa- 
belle  Weis,  with  their  daughter,  Mrs.  Norman  Paulson  on 
the  Board,  also. 

Former  Mayor  Dibble 


The  Holyoke  Junior  Achievement  Foundation  is  housed 
in  the  Service  League  Foundation  building,  formerly  the 
Maplewood  Hotel  at  the  corner  of  Essex  and  Maple  Streets 
which  was  given  by  the  late  Frank  Beebe,  to  house  self-help 
programs. 

The  present  program  serves  300  or  more  girls  and  boys, 
nine  to  sixteen  years  of  age,  featuring  instruction  in  sewing, 
knitting,  woodwork,  and  electronics.  Participants  represent 
almost  every  public  and  parochial  school  in  Holyoke,  as 
well  as  the  schools  in  South  Hadley  and  Granby. 

Home  Information  Center 

The  Foundation  is  supported  by  contribution  through  the 
United  Fund,  memberships,  and  interested  community 
minded  citizens  and  organizations. 

Present  officers  include  Dr.  Thomas  Kelley,  president; 
Robinson  Clark,  vice  president;  Miss  Anne  Morley,  clerk; 
Robert  Dixon,  treasurer;  and  Miss  Molly  Higgins,  executive 
director. 

Over  the  years  thousands  of  young  people  have  partici- 
pated in  various  programs;  making  clothes  for  all  occasions, 
household  items,  gifts  for  parents  and  for  all  kinds  of  special 
events.  It  has  provided  interesting  educational  and  worth- 
while leisure  time  activities  for  many  girls  and  boys  and  is 
popular  with  Holyoke's  youth. 

The  Holyoke  Home  Information  Center  had  its  beginning 
in  the  Food  Conservation  Committee  of  World  War  I.  At 
the  close  of  the  war  the  Federal  money  for  City  work  was 
withdrawn,  but  the  Food  Conservation  Committee  contin- 
ued to  function  and  retained  an  office  and  worker  in  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  rooms  in  the  Prew  Building. 

The  Home  Information  Center  was  conducted  by  the 
Food  Conservation  Committee  until  the  end  of  1926.  Or- 
ganization of  the  new  corporation  took  place  on  November 
24,  1926,  with  the  charter  recorded  at  the  State  House,  De- 
cember 15,  1926.  Incorporation  made  it  lawful  to  accept 
appropriations  from  the  City  and  County,  as  well  as  contri- 
butions from  individuals. 

Since  1925  the  Center  has  been  located  at  its  present  site, 
the  corner  of  Maple  and  Essex  Streets,  formerly  the  Maple- 
wood  Hotel  in  the  property  left  through  the  will  of  Mr. 
Frank  Beebe,  to  house  self-help  programs.  The  Service 
League  Foundation  maintains  the  property  which  contains 
small  apartments  in  addition  to  the  Holyoke  Junior 
Achievement  Foundation  and  Holyoke  Family  Service  So- 
ciety. 

The  Center  has  provided  information  and  instruction  in 
homemaking  skills  and  arts  relating  to  the  home  to  adults 
living  in  the  greater  Holyoke  area  for  many  years.  Classes 
have  been  conducted  in  beginner  and  advanced  sewing, 
upholstery,  knitting,  hooked  and  braided  rugs,  crewel  em- 
broidery, needlepoint,  furniture  refinishing,  art,  arts  and 
crafts,  weaving,  macrame,  foods  and  nutrition,  ceramics, 
and  stained  glass.  These  classes  have  economic,  educational, 


social,  and  therapeutic  value.  Women  and  men  of  all  ages, 
and  from  all  walks  of  life  take  part.  Now  classes  are  held 
morning,  afternoon,  and  evening. 

Many  new  programs  have  been  added  to  respond  to 
trends  and  to  meet  new  interests  and  needs  of  the  commu- 
nity. 

The  Center  is  supported  by  appropriations  from  the  City 
of  Holyoke,  County  of  Hampden,  memberships,  and  contri- 
butions. In  recent  years  the  facilities  have  been  modernized 
and  refurnished.  The  Fiends  of  the  Center  was  established 
to  assist  with  these  improvements.  Through  the  generosity  of 
many  community  minded  individuals,  and  organizations 
including  participants  of  the  programs  at  the  Center,  help 
has  been  realized  to  finance  many  changes. 

Present  officers  include  Mrs.  Matthew  Donachie,  presi- 
dent; Mrs.  Edward  F.  Sheehy,  vice  president;  and  Miss 
Molly  Higgins,  secretary-treasurer  and  executive  director. 


Holyoke  In  Sports 

Athletics  in  Holyoke  began  for  the  most  part  on  the  sand 
lots.  Reuben  Winchester,  agent  of  the  Holyoke  Water  Power 
Company,  organized  Holyoke's  first  professional  baseball 
team.  Graduates  of  local  sand-lots  subsequently  helped  to 
develop  excellent  playgrounds  ward  by  ward  that  provided 
our  youngsters,  boys  and  girls  too,  with  healthful  recreation. 
"Dudes  Park"  the  site  of  the  library  building  was  a  busy 
place  in  the  gay  nineties.  The  dudes  are  gone  long  since,  but 
their  stories  linger  on. 

Many  of  those  amateur  athletes  of  the  early  days  went  on 
to  professional  athletic  careers.  Jack  Doyle,  the  dean  of 
Holyoke's  professional  baseball  players,  is  an  outstanding 
example.  He  was  John  J.  McGraw's  catcher  on  the  original 
Baltimore  Oriole  team.  At  eighty  he  continued  his  active 
touch  with  baseball  as  a  talent  scout  for  the  Chicago  Cubs. 


"Smiling  Micky"  Welch  pitched  for  the  New  York  Giants, 
I  and  "Tommy"  Tucker  covered  first  base  for  the  Boston  Na- 
tional Club.  Around  the  turn  of  the  century,  Tom  Dowd 
was  the  first  left-fielder  of  the  Boston  Red  Sox,  while  Jack 
Hannifin  played  shortstop  for  the  Giants  and  the  Athletics. 
Neill  Sullivan  pitched  himself  via  the  Harvard  Law  School 
into  a  lucrative  career  as  a  corporation  lawyer  in  Wall 
Street. 

Then  there  was  Jimmy  Collopy  a  third-baseman,  side-kick 
of  Clark  Griffith  boss  of  the  Senators,  who  started  Jim 
"Skip"  Dowd  upon  his  meteoric  pitching  career  that  took 
him  from  Holy  Cross  to  Pittsburgh  and  Cincinnati  in  the  ten 
years  from  1906-1916.  Andy  Lawrence  played  much  profes- 
sional baseball  as  did  inkeeper  Jim  Barry.  Mike  Lynch  also 
went  to  Pittsburgh  after  his  brilliant  record  as  a  pitcher  at 
Brown  University;  in  fact,  all  the  Lynch  brothers  including 
Judge  Tom  and  Jack  the  schoolmaster  from  Williams  Col- 
lege played  better  than  average  ball.  Roy  Clark  and  Bernie 
Grady  joined  major  league  clubs  as  did  City  Treasurer  Jo- 
seph Lucey  (Yankees  and  Red  Sox),  Bobby  Munn  a  Giant 
catcher,  Jerry  Conway  (Washington  Senators),  Billy  Gleason 
(Browns),  and  Francie  Healey  (Cardinals  and  Giants).  Ed 
Moriarty,  a  Holy  Cross  captain  and  sensational  rookie  of 
the  Boston  Braves  was  more  recent.  He  and  the  current  Joe 
Conway  have  coached  a  number  of  championship  baseball 
teams  at  the  Holyoke  High  School.  Moriarty's  boys  at  Ho- 
lyoke  High  School  won  two  state  high  school  championships. 

Many  more  names  have  brought  renown  to  Holyoke  in 
the  intervening  years  including  the  Malcolm  brothers  and 
the  Shapiros.  Nor  should  we  forget  Ed  Hurley,  an  able 
umpire  in  the  American  League  who  officiated  in  the  1953 
World  Series.  His  son  Ed  has  done  well  himself  in  local  ath- 
letics. Another  to  make  nationwide  headlines  is  Frank  Leja, 
Jr.,  the  five-figure  bonus  baby  bought  by  the  World  Cham- 
pion Yankees,  who  finished  his  record-breaking  career  at 
the  Holyoke  High  School  in  1953. 

The  athletic  prowess  of  Holyoke,  however,  was  not  bound 
up  entirely  with  baseball.  Fred  Dawson  won  great  renown 
in  football  as  a  Princeton  quarterback  who  went  West,  to 
coach  great  teams  at  the  University  of  Nebraska.  Many 
other  Holyoke  names  must  be  included  in  a  football  roster. 
Jim  Quill  the  battering  ram  went  to  Yale,  Dave  Hooks  to 
one  of  Princeton's  great  lines,  and  Ted  Lyman  to  the  foot- 
ball squad  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  "Red"  Walsh 
(H.H.,  1916)  and  Billy  Quigley  were  prominent  figures  on 
various  gridirons.  "Moose"  Bunyan  and  Archie  Roberts  won 
fame  for  themselves  and  their  hometown  at  New  York  Uni- 
versity. The  latter  has  continued  his  athletic  career  with  dis- 
tinction as  head  coach  of  Holyoke  High  School.  "Skinny" 
Gardner  was  an  all-time  back  for  Syracuse,  while  Edmund 
Wakelin  won  his  D  at  Dartmouth  as  a  first-class  lineman. 
But  the  name  of  Conrad  Hemond  stands  alone  as  a 
four-year  captain  of  Holyoke  High  School  football  teams 
who  also  won  his  letter  in  every  branch  of  sport.  Then  there 
was  Jim  O'Connor  who  was  outstanding  at  New  York  Uni- 


versity both  in  baseball  and  basketball.  His  coaching  at  Ho- 
lyoke High  School  has  been  highly  successful. 

The  excellent  quality  of  Holyoke  athletes  is  attested  by 
the  fact  that  Frank  Boyden,  unique  Headmaster  of 
Deerfield  Academy,  has  provided  scholarships  for  many 
local  boys  who  have  demonstrated  more  than  average 
all-around  ability.  "Twit"  Sheehan,  now  a  headmaster  him- 
self (of  Canterbury  School),  is  a  good  case  in  point;  another 
more  recently  is  Frankie  Norris  who  starred  in  athletics  and 
scholastic  standing  at  Amherst  College.  Still  another  is  a 
Holyoke  Rhodes  scholar,  Howie  Burnett  of  ail-American 
soccer  fame  who  occupied  John  Harvard's  old  room  at  Ox- 
ford, thanks  to  the  foresight  of  Cecil  John  Rhodes  and  his 
own  outstanding  interests  and  abilities  that  must  of  necessity 
include  outdoor  sports.  Howie  is  now  President  of  Washing- 
ton and  Jefferson  College. 


Archie  Roberts 


New  York  University  nine  letter  varsity  athlete,  1926,  1927,  1928,  1929. 
Captain  of  baseball  team,  1929.  Head  Freshman  Coach,  Football.  Basket- 
ball, Baseball  at  N.Y.U.  1929-1937.  Varsity  Backfield  Coach  and  Assistant 
Varsity  Baseball  Coach  1937-1940.  Member  of  Holyoke  High  School  fac- 
ulty 1940  to  present.  Outstanding  coach  of  several  unbeaten  teams  includ- 
ing "Peanut  Bowl"  game  team  of  1950. 
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Howard  J.  Burnett 


Ph.D.  1965       New  York  University,  Government  and  International 
Relations 

L.L.D.  1965     Ithaca  College  (Honorary) 
M.A.  1958       Oxford  University  -  Rhodes  Scholarship 
B.A.  1954        Oxford  University  -  Philosophy,  Politics  and  Economics 
B.A.  1952        Amherst  College  —  Magna  Cum  Laude  in  Political  Science 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  -  All-American  Soccer  Player  -  Varsity 
Basketball  and  Baseball  —  Class  President. 

1970-         President,  Washington  and  Jefferson  College,  Washington  Pa. 

Member  of  Board  of  Directors  of  Cyclops  Corporation  and 
Advisory  Board  of  Washington  Branch  of  Mellon  Bank. 

1964-1970  President,  College  Center  of  Finger  Lakes  Association  of  Ten 
Colleges  developing  cooperative  programs. 

1962-1964  Corning  Community  College  —  Assistant  to  the  President,  Dean 
of  Admissions,  Evening  and  Summer  Programs,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Government. 

1955-1958  Lt.  United  States  Navy 

When  James  Naismith  invented  the  game  of  basketball  in 
1891  as  a  project  in  psychology  at  the  Y.M.C.A.  Training 
School  in  Springfield,  he  did  not  dream  that  the  pastime 
eventually  would  pack  Madison  Square  Garden  to  the  raf- 
ters. Holyokers  took  to  basketball  without  reservations.  It 
was  not  too  long  before  championship  teams  were  devel- 
oped and  peach  baskets  dangled  from  many  a  garage  door 
throughout  the  city.  Interest  ran  high  and  still  does  today  in 


the  Holyoke  whose  teams  continue  to  pile  up  enviable  rec- 
ords. 

Old-timers  speak  fondly  of  "Cappo"  Marsh  and  the 
fifty-five  baskets  that  he  netted  in  one  game  at  Dean 
Academy  in  the  early  nineteen  hundreds;  also  of  the  other 
players  on  his  great  team,  Frank  Cox,  Tom  Davies,  "Hod" 
Pfahler,  Archie  Laae,  and  George  Reardon.  But  perhaps  the 
greatest  Holyoke  basketball  squad  of  them  all  consisted  of 
Ray  Snow,  Earl  Wylie,  Billy  Hardman,  "Pete"  Whiting,  Jim 
Connell,  and  Roger  McCorkindale.  Malcolm  and  Feldman 
subsquently  dominated  the  fore  courts  for  a  number  of 
years.  "Kisky"  Feldman  continued  active  participation  in 
basketball  as  an  outstanding  official  for  more  than  two  de- 
cades after  his  playing  days  were  over.  Then  the  Merriams 
took  over  for  a  period,  to  be  followed  by  the  athletic  great 
and  numerous  Shapiro  family,  especially  Lou,  number  one 
boy,  who  started  the  family  of  basketballers  rolling. 

In  any  account  of  Field  and  Track  games,  a  number  of 
Holyoke's  sons  deserve  mention.  "Billy"  Schick  for  example 
once  held  the  world's  record  when  he  carried  the  crimson  of 
Harvard  in  the  hundred  yard  dash,  and  Frank  Sears  burned 
up  the  cinder  paths  at  Ithaca  in  the  longer  sprints  with  his 
magnificent  stride.  John  James  was  another  old-time  speed 
merchant.  Dr.  Fred  H.  Allen  and  Fayette  Read  also  were 
good  men  and  fast  on  the  track  both  at  Holyoke  High 
School  and  at  Amherst. 

A  great  all-around  athlete  in  the  Holyoke  area  during  the 
early  nineteen  hundreds  was  James  J.  Sinner,  Sr.,  who  ex- 
celled in  football,  baseball,  basketball  and  even  more  in 
bowling.  The  latter  sport  became  his  vocation  for  a  number 
of  years. 

The  height  of  interest  in  soccer  football  was  reached  dur- 
ing the  heyday  of  the  Farr  Alpaca  when  teams  representing 
the  company  competed  with  much  success  in  big-time  cir- 
cuit. The  Dearden  brothers  did  much  to  spread  the  gospel 
of  soccer  among  the  local  lads.  Similarly,  Principal  Henry 
Fitzpatrick  fathered  ice  hockey  in  the  Holyoke  High  School. 
His  son  did  well  too.  The  standout  on  skates  was  Pierce 
"Gerry"  Geran  who  made  the  U.S.  Olympic  squad  in  ice 
hockey. 

Probably  the  first  Holyoke  woman  to  gain  a  national  rep- 
utation by  her  achievements  in  sport  was  Joan  Newton 
Cuneo  who  excelled  in  automobile  racing  toward  the  end  of 
the  19th  century.  During  the  same  period  James  "Soda" 
Sullivan,  with  his  bride  Rose  Donohue,  joined  up  with  Fo- 
repaugh  &  Sells'  Circus  as  acrobats.  Three  of  the  daughters 
of  Holyoke's  first  young  man  who  dared  to  fly  on  a  high 
trapeze,  Rose,  Eileen  and  Edna,  won  national  and  interna- 
tional acclaim  by  their  athletic  exploits  as  the  Flying  Har- 
olds with  Ringling  Brothers',  Cole's  and  Beatty's  circus 
shows  among  others.  Bernice  Maxfield  became  a  record 
breaker  in  the  standing  and  running  broad  jumps  at  Mount 
Holyoke  College.  Likewise,  Connie  Mahoney,  daughter  of 
Surgeon  Stephen  A.  Mahoney,  was  captain  of  the  swimming 
team  at  Smith.  The  latter  still  puts  in  long  hours  coaching 
girl  scout  teams.  Millie  Snow  caught  the  basketball  fever 
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Head  Coach  Football  At  Holyoke  High  School  Since  1960 
Assistant  Coach  1957-1960 
N.Y.U.  Football  Captain  1952 
U.S.  Marine  Corps  1953-1956 


jfrom  her  brothers  and  Charlotte  Chase  won  renown  similarly 
?efore  retiring  to  the  Adirondack^.  Of  later  years  there  was 
Jean  Lee  and  Claire  Ellert  Wheeler. 

In  point  of  fact,  the  participation  of  local  girl  athletes  was 
limited  for  the  most  part  to  basketball  and  swimming.  How- 
ever, a  major  outlet  for  exuberance  has  been  provided  by 
cheerleading,  drum  majoring,  including  baton  twirling  and 
Iband  work  in  general. 

The  recent  coalescence  should  be  noted  of  teams  of  the 
various  Holyoke  parishes  into  one  Catholic  High  School 
team  insofar  as  competitive  sports  are  concerned.  Don  Her- 
lihy  of  Cathedral  and  Holy  Cross  antecedents  was  chosen 
coach.  He  functioned  with  increasing  success  year  by  year. 

Daniel  J.  Fitzgerald,  book-specialist,  might  be  mentioned 
as  a  long-distance  heel  and  toe  artist  and  Dick  Underdorfel 
as  a  cyclist  of  note  who  brought  blue  ribbons  and  fame  to 
I  the  Holyoke  Turn  Verein.  The  Turners  always  have  excelled 


in  gymnastic  competition  as  well. 

As  to  coaching,  the  names  of  Holyoke  mentors  should  be 
added  to  any  list  of  candidates  for  immortality  before 
finishing  the  story  of  local  athletics.  Without  their  valued 
services,  our  records  would  have  lost  not  a  little  luster.  One 
of  the  pioneer  physical  trainers  was  Larry  Dowd,  brother  of 
Tom.  But  when  Billy  Peck's  student  dream  came  true,  and 
the  new  gym  for  Holyoke  High  was  dedicated  in  1914  with 
his  help  and  that  of  the  able  Dan  Kelly,  graduate  of 
Springfield  Y.M.C.A.  College,  late  Superintendent  of  Physi- 
cal Education  for  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  was  chosen  to 
be  the  first  full-time  coach  of  our  athletes. 

"Dotty"  Whalen  was  the  next  Springfield  graduate  to  di- 
rect the  destinies  of  local  teams.  He  in  turn  was  followed  by 
Billy  Sullivan  who  had  starred  at  Dean  Academy.  Then  the 
present  successful  incumbent,  Archie  Roberts,  left  his  gradu- 
ate duties  as  coach  of  New  York  University  freshmen  to 
return  to  his  home  town.  As  a  result,  Holyoke  High  School 
stand-outs  have  gone  from  his  well-drilled  squads  to  Yale, 
Harvard,  Princeton,  Holy  Cross,  Cornell  and  many  other 
leading  schools  in  the  country. 

"Dannie"  Regan  who  died  in  1953,  was  a  faithful 
well-loved  overseer  of  the  general  welfare  of  a  long  succes- 
sion of  Holyoke  athletes.  They  owed  much  to  Dan's  guid- 
ance and  care.  His  integrity  and  perfect  sportsmanship  were 
potent  influences  in  shaping  youthful  character. 

The  names  of  the  great  and  the  near  great  come  tumbling 
across  the  years.  Of  late  there  are  so  many  and  the  competi- 
tion is  so  keen.  A  few  can  be  mentioned;  John  Lally,  four 
letter  man  at  Holyoke  High  School  and  athlete  at  Amherst, 
William  Gleason,  Al  Grenert,  Joe  Conway,  Louis  Dubois, 
Bud  Ramsey,  Archie  Roberts  Junior,  the  brilliant  quarter- 
back at  Holyoke  High  School  and  outstanding  performer  in 
the  backfield  for  Columbia;  Steve  Early,  John  Garbacik,  Al 
Collmore,  Dave  Bartley,  Ronnie  Letellier,  Edward  Super- 
son,  Steve  Rys,  Hugh  McGarrity,  Earl  Lyons  and  Harold 
Lyons;  Eddie  and  James  McMahon,  Joe  Szostiewicz,  James 
Jennings,  Ron  Westbrook,  Robert  Zwirko,  and  never  to  be 
overlooked,  Waymond  Dotson.  These  were  just  a  few 
among  the  many  outstanding. 

The  United  States  Destroyer  Dennis  J.  Buckley  was 
named  for  a  Holyoke  athlete  who  died  a  hero  in  World  War 
II.  Buckley  boxed  as  "Danny  Buckley"  in  the  late  thirties, 
just  before  the  war,  while  still  a  senior  in  high  school.  He 
performed  very  well  indeed  and  became  well  known 
throughout  New  England.  He  had  shown  unusual  skill  in 
the  Golden  Gloves  Tournament  as  a  way  of  getting  his  start. 

After  graduating  from  high  school  Danny  lost  interest  in 
the  fight  game  and  joined  the  navy.  Soon  war  came.  He  took 
part  in  an  operation  to  salvage  a  German  blockade  runner 
which  had  been  captured.  An  explosion  killed  Danny  and 
eight  shipmates  who  were  with  him.  Danny  was  awarded 
the  Purple  Heart  and  the  Silver  Star  posthumously  with  the 
naming  of  a  destroyer  after  him.  His  mother  christened  the 
ship. 
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Dennis  J.  Buckley 


Francis  Healy  got  his  start  in  baseball  on  the  Holyoke 
baseball  diamonds  in  PeeWee  Baseball  in  1954  and  worked 
his  way  through  the  Midget  League.  He  played  Babe  Ruth 
at  the  age  of  thirteen,  then  was  the  varsity  catcher  at  the  age 
of  fourteen  for  Holyoke  High  School  where  he  was  a  fresh- 
man. At  fifteen  he  caught  for  the  American  Legion  team 
and  at  the  same  time  was  working  for  the  Parks  League  as 
catcher.  At  that  time  he  was  selected  as  Catcher  for  the 
Hurst  AU-American  Baseball  Team  in  New  York.  Again  at 
fifteen  he  was  a  catcher  for  the  Holyoke  Allies  in  the  Tri 
County  League. 

Fran  signed  immediately  after  graduation  from  high 
school  with  the  Cleveland  Indians  in  the  American  League. 


Three  years  later  he  was  drafted  by  the  Kansas  City  Royals 
when  they  had  become  an  expansion  team.  Then  he  was 
traded  to  the  Giants  in  the  National  League  for  two  years. 
He  was  then  picked  up  again  by  the  Kansas  City  Royals. 
During  this  time  he  completed  his  college  education,  first 
graduating  from  Holyoke  Community  College  and  then 
from  American  International  College. 
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The  Press 

In  1863,  while  the  Civil  War  was  going  on  Henry  M.  Burt 
land  Charles  H.  Lyman  acquired  the  plant  of  the  Holyoke 
Mirror  and  on  Saturday,  April  11,  of  that  year  brought  out 
.the  first  issue  of  a  paper  called  the  Holyoke  Transcript,  a  24 
column  weekly.  From  that  day  to  this  that  name  has  charac- 
terized the  newspaper  that  has  served  Holyoke.  Later  it  was 
jto  be  called  the  Transcript-Telegram  after  the  great  merger. 
[This  first  Transcript  was  printed  on  high-grade  rag  paper 
land  some  of  the  early  numbers  are  still  well  preserved. 
Woodpulp  newsprint  paper  had  not  yet  been  developed. 

At  the  time  the  Transcript  was  first  published  Holyoke 
[was  a  growing  town,  with  a  population  of  only  20,000  peo- 
jple.  The  industrial  town  which  the  founders  had  envisioned 
had  gone  through  its  ups  and  downs  with  the  reorganization 
caused  by  the  depression  of  1857.  The  time  was  propitious 
for  a  newspaper  for  just  around  the  corner  was  the  begin- 
ning of  a  great  period  of  manufacturing  growth.  There  were 
two  downtown  business  sections,  one  on  North  High  Street, 
the  other  at  the  corner  of  Dwight  and  Main  and  nearby. 
What  is  now  Wards  Five  and  Six  was  mostly  open  field  and 
there  was  no  city  hall. 

When  the  Transcript  was  first  published  Grant  was  al- 
ready threatening  Richmond  and  William  S.  Loomis,  later 
|to  become  a  key  figure  in  the  management  of  the  paper  and 
one  of  Holyoke's  strong  men  was  a  lieutenant  in  Holyoke's 
Company  B  of  the  46th  regiment,  stationed  in  North  Caro- 
jlina.  William  S.  Loomis  later  was  to  become  the  able  editor 
[of  the  paper  from  1873  to  1888. 

Lyman  bought  out  Burt's  interest  in  the  paper  in  August 
;1864  and  published  the  Transcript  alone  for  seven  years.  E. 
|L.  Kirtland,  who  later  became  Holyoke's  superintendent  of 
'schools  became  an  editorial  writer  and  part  owner  in  1871. 
A  year  later  Lyman  withdrew  from  ownership  and  William 
iS.  Loomis  came  in  as  co-proprietor  in  1873.  It  was  during 
[the  ownership  of  Loomis  that  William  G.  Dwight  joined  the 
paper  and  the  Transcript  became  a  daily.  Loomis  was  a 
fearless,  individualistic  editor  of  the  old  school  and  a  power- 
jful  and  persuasive  writer.  He  was  not  afraid  to  challenge 
even  the  mighty.  After  he  retired  from  the  paper  he  helped 
;to  build  the  Holyoke  Street  Railway  and  Mountain  Park. 
During  Holyoke's  formative  years  he  guided  the  thought 
and  action  of  the  new  city. 

William  G.  Dwight  came  to  the  Transcript  as  a  cub  report- 
er in  the  summer  of  1881.  He  was  fresh  out  of  Amherst 
College,  having  taken  his  degree  that  June.  He  was  taken 
into  partnership  in  January  of  the  following  year.  This  event 
marked  the  beginning  of  a  long  period  of  uninterrupted 
growth  that  was  to  continue  right  down  to  the  present  day. 
Within  the  year  the  first  edition  of  the  Holyoke  Daily  Tran- 
script was  printed  and  on  the  streets.  This  happened  on 
Monday,  October  6,  1882. 

In  the  last  edition  of  the  semi-weekly  paper  the  following 
notice  appeared;  "Next  Monday  afternoon  at  4  o'clock,  the 
Daily  Transcript  will  be  issued.  The  price  of  it  will  be  1  cent 
per  copy,  6  cents  per  week,  25  cents  per  month  and  $3  per 


year.  It  is  expected  that  the  paper  will  merit  and  obtain  a 
large  circulation,  and  the  low  price  at  which  it  is  sold  should 
make  it  popular  with  the  masses.  Advertisers  know  the 
value  of  a  large  circulation  and  the  daily  editorials  will 
merit  their  patronage." 

"Of  the  Daily  Transcript  as  a  newspaper  the  verdict  of 
the  public  is,  alone,  of  value.  If  it  gives  news,  telegraphic 
and  local,  in  a  condensed,  readable  form,  there  is  no  reason 
to  fear  that  the  public  will  not  know  of  it  and  appreciate  it. 
There  should  be  local  price  enough  in  this  city  to  sustain  it, 
if  it  is  edited  and  conducted  so  as  to  merit  public  patron- 
age." 

The  editorial  salute  of  the  Daily  Transcript,  October  9, 
1882  was  brief;  "Good  afternoon.  May  we  meet  often,  live 
long,  and  prosper." 

Both  Dwight  and  Loomis  were  inveterate  workers  and 
they  had  vision  for  the  Transcript  and  for  the  city.  Stanley 
Parker  quit  a  job  in  a  dry  goods  store  at  $80  a  month  to 
accept  one  at  the  Transcript  at  less  than  half  that  amount 
and  was  thoroughly  engrossed  in  his  assignment.  Fannie 
Johnson  was  a  first  newspaper  woman  covering  the  City 
Hall  beat  and  the  police  court.  She  also  wrote  poetry  on  the 
side  to  give  the  paper  a  literary  flavor.  The  paper  prospered. 
That  first  edition  of  the  daily  had  printed  and  circulated  five 
thousand  copies.  Mr.  Loomis  was  the  boss  who  wrote  edito- 
rials supervised  the  general  make-up  of  the  paper,  managed 
the  job-printing  plant  and  the  business  office.  It  was  an 
effective  combination. 

Mr.  Dwight  bought  out  Mr.  Loomis  in  1888.  Thereafter 
Mr.  Loomis  confined  himself  to  community  activities  and 
businesses;  the  old  people's  home,  the  library,  the  Street 
Railway.  William  G.  Dwight  now  had  his  own  paper  to 
work  with  twenty  four  hours  a  day.  He  was  his  own  reporter 
as  well  as  the  genius  of  the  business.  It  was  said  that  he 
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had  a  nose  for  news.  Over  a  long  period  of  his  life  he  cov- 
ered the  city  hall  and  specialized  in  the  transactions  of  the 
city  government,  feeling  and  believing  that  the  public  had 
the  right  to  know.  City  affairs  were  written  up  in  great  detail 
and  printed  on  the  first  page.  Sometimes  his  articles  were 
couched  in  colorful  expression. 

Up  to  the  time  of  W.  G.  Dwight  newspaper  publishing  in 
Holyoke  had  been  a  precarious  matter.  The  story  was  one  of 
failures,  suspensions  of  publications,  dissolution  of  partner- 
ships, abandonment.  For  the  new  Transcript  Daily  the  first 
ten  years  were  a  struggle. 

The  Daily  Transcript  had  a  most  precarious  existence 
for  several  years.  Paper  was  an  expensive  luxury  in  those 
days,  costing  5Vi  cents  a  pound;  the  town  had  not  gotten 
up  to  its  present  advertising  excellence  and  news-gathering 
was  well  nigh  a  lost  art. 

William  G.  Dwight  did  live  long  and  he  did  prosper.  He 
wrote  some  thing,  or  in  some  way,  left  his  imprint  on  every 
issue  of  the  Transcript  until  his  death  in  1930,  forty  eight 
years.  The  Transcript  grew.  It  grew  with  the  city.  It  grew  in 
the  coverture  of  modern  technology.  It  grew  under  the  able 
direction  of  the  Dwights  to  come.  In  1884  it  was  enlarged; 
in  1886  it  was  enlarged  again;  and  in  1890  it  was  increased 
to  an  eight  column,  four  page  paper.  Its  circulation  passed 
the  6,000  mark  and  kept  climbing.  The  business  staff  of  the 
paper  was  increased  and  began  to  cultivate  modern  objec- 
tive advertising;  coming  into  the  day  of  the  classified  ad. 
Numerous  glowing  tributes  to  patent  medicines  and  an  in- 
creased awareness  on  the  part  of  merchants  of  the  value  of 
advertising  helped  to  increase  the  income  and  carry  the  cost 
of  the  paper. 

The  Transcript  plant  in  the  eighties  had  all  the  aspects  of 
a  successful  job-printing  plant.  It  did  many  other  things  be- 
sides printing  the  paper.  The  composing  room  staff  had  to 
be  enlarged.  Extra  jobs  of  the  job-printing  plant  included 
the  printing  of  the  Holyoke  city  directory,  city  documents 
and  many  small  periodicals.  Henry  Cady  was  foreman  of 
the  job  shop  and  William  D.  Bunnell  was  foreman  of  the 
newspaper  composing  room.  As  the  news  coverage  grew 
wider,  an  occasional  reporter  was  added  to  the  staff  of  news 
writers.  William  E.  Kendall  and  John  F.  Sheehan  who  later 
became  city  clerk  worked  in  such  capacity.  Matthew  S.  Her- 
bert who  later  became  head  of  the  Vocational  School 
worked  as  a  reporter  in  1885.  Bartholomew  Griffin  who 
founded  the  Springfield  Business  School  and  Christopher 
Callahan  who  later  became  judge  interrupted  his  law  studies 
in  1888  for  a  year  to  try  his  hand  at  reporting.  In  1890  the 
death  of  Stanley  Parker  left  Mr.  Dwight  the  lone  survivor  of 
that  able  and  enthusiastic  group  that  had  started  out  with 
the  Daily. 

To  John  H.  Skinner,  a  law  student  living  in  South  Hadley 
goes  the  distinction  of  becoming  the  first  columnist  in  the 
Holyoke  region.  He  too  benefited  from  the  discipline  an 
writing  proficiency  acquired  in  compressing  news  stories  to 
the  point  of  utmost  brevity  and  clarity.  John  Skinner  began 
to  work  on  a  column  captioned  "The  Reporter's  Notebook." 
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It  is  claimed  that  in  this  column  published  daily  in  the 
Transcript  in  the  year  1890  was  the  beginning  of  the  present 
day  column  "The  Oracle".  Mr.  Skinner  left  the  Transcript  to 
work  for  John  D.  Ryan  who  founded  and  edited  the  Hol- 
yoke Free  Press  and  later  the  Saturday  Democrat  and  still 
later  became  mayor  of  Holyoke. 

Minnie  Ryan  of  North  Hadley  came  to  work  for  the 
Transcript  March  3,  1891.  Her  first  assignment  was  report- 
ing and  desk  work  with  a  constantly  increasing  chore  of 
re-write  work.  Her  natural  aptitude  for  expression  immedi- 
ately made  her  a  valuable  addition  to  the  staff.  About  the 
same  time  Daniel  D.  Kenney  became  City  Editor,  a  position 
he  held  for  five  years.  Later  he  was  to  become  City  Auditor. 
In  November  1896  H.  G.  Dwight  and  'Miss  Minnie  Ryan 
were  married.  It  was  a  union  that  was  to  last  34  years  and  to 
be  fraught  with  great  good  to  the  paper  and  to  the  City  of 
Holyoke.  It  meant  among  other  things  that  the  combined 
judgment  of  two  able  minds  was  to  be  manifest  in  the  edito- 
rials and  in  the  overall  policy  of  the  paper.  Mrs.  Dwight 
probably  moved  the  paper  in  the  direction  of  the  support  of 
women's  rights  and  a  wide  gamut  of  related  values. 

Many  improvements  came  to  the  Holyoke  Daily  Tran- 
script around  the  turn  of  the  century.  An  advertising  man- 
ager was  hired  whose  assignment  it  was  to  go  out  and  sell 
advertising  as  a  commodity,  offering  it  at  a  fair  price  for 
proven  value.  What  this  meant  was  that  the  paper  now  had 
money  to  pay  for  improvements  that  came  thick  and  fast. 
The  first  of  these  improvements  was  the  installation  of  three 
Linotype  machines,  marking  an  advance  toward  the 
efficiency  and  speed  of  a  modern  newspaper  plant. 

The  old  names  had  disappeared  from  the  roster.  The  new 
ones  were  those  of  DeWolf,  Keough,  James  Dunn,  Thomas 
Quirk,  Herbert  Fuller  and  above  all  Arthur  Ryan.  Arthur 
Ryan  came  to  the  paper  in  1908,  immediately  after  gradua- 
tion from  Princeton.  He  was  to  spend  his  life  with  the  Tran- 
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script,  for  many  years  as  business  manager,  and  in  his  later 
years  as  editorial  writer  and  caretaker  of  The  Oracle.  In 
those  later  years  he  took  great  delight  in  making  The  Oracle 
a  contributive  factor  to  the  intellectual  life  of  Holyoke. 
Never  an  item  came  across  his  desk  but  that  it  was  scrutin- 
ized for  special  merit.  Arthur  often  wrote  notes  to  contribu- 
tors of  articles  of  unusual-  value;  perhaps  to  give  credit 
where  credit  was  due;  perhaps  to  encourage  the  would-be 
writer.  His  judgment  was  rated  as  excellent.  He  was  the 
brother  of  Mrs.  William  G.  Dwight.  Later  Henry  M.  Healy 
took  over  much  of  the  advertising  direction,  a  function 
which  he  has  handled  for  many  years  with  credit  to  himself 
and  much  good  will  for  the  Transcript. 

With  the  superior  equipment  that  the  Transcript  now  had 
in  personnel  and  machinery  the  finished  paper  improved  in 
size,  dimension,  appearance  and  content.  The  theme  that  a 
newspaper's  function  was  to  bring  news  of  the  world  from 
far  and  near  to  the  individual  reader  found  pointed  applica- 
tion. The  news  was  made  more  attractive;  better  type,  better 
printing,  better  makeup.  Important  news  began  to  monopo- 
lize the  front  page.  Pictures  and  headlines  began  to  enrich 
the  newsgiving;  at  first  portraits  and  the  stills;  then  the  ac- 
tion pictures;  primitive  and  imperfect,  but  prophesying  the 
wide  and  swift  news  and  picture  coverage  of  the  future.  The 
era  of  travel  and  speed  was  at  hand;  the  broader  outlook 
and  the  interest  in  things  remote  from  one's  immediate 
doorstep  put  demands  upon  the  newspaper  for  wider  cover- 
age and  better  techniques.  Women  began  to  be  active  out- 
side the  home  and  the  newspaper  expected  to  follow  and 
feed  their  interest. 

That  era  in  Holyoke  history  which  can  best  be  character- 
ized as  the  awakening  of  social  conscience  found  true 
reflection  in  Holyoke's  newspaper.  Perhaps  in  this  area  Mrs. 
Dwight  found  the  fullest  realization  of  her  abilities  and  her 
yearnings.  No  worthwhile  effort  went  begging  for  want  of 
her  helping  hand.  New  organizations,  new  charities,  new 
services;  these  were  brought  to  the  attention  of  people  who 
could  render  the  aid  that  was  needed.  Arguments  were  ad- 
duced for  the  worthy  causes  and  spread  across  the  columns 
of  the  newspaper;  and  for  free.  Under  the  kindly  aegis  of 
such  friendly  encouragement  Holyoke  came  into  its  soul. 
Social  consciousness  and  the  social  conscience  were  concom- 
mitant. 

The  Holyoke  Transcript  grew  as  it  gave  of  itself.  During 
that  period  just  prior  to  World  War  I  it  was  printing  papers 
of  from  12  to  20  pages.  During  the  war  its  circulation 
jumped  to  more  than  12,000.  The  war  period  brought  into 
use  the  banner  headline.  For  the  Transcript  the  biggest 
headlines  of  its  history  were  used  the  day  of  the  Armistice 
when  lines  of  great  Italic  type  were  spread  four  deep  across 
the  top  of  page  one.  Holyoke  had  become  news  conscious. 

The  Transcript  came  out  of  World  War  I  with  all  the 
improvements  of  a  completely  modern  newspaper.  Picture 
service  and  news  service  were  becoming  more  satisfactory. 
Techniques  of  modern  advertisement  had  been  perfected. 
Direct  wire  dispatches  of  the  United  Press,  world-wide  news 


gathering  agency  were  now  received.  Under  the  leadership 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dwight  and  Arthur  Ryan  the  paper  cov- 
ered the  local  field  thoroughly.  Mr.  Ryan  was  city  editor 
during  the  first  part  of  World  War  I  and  was  managing  edi- 
tor during  the  final  year.  He  did  much  of  the  "city  desk" 
work  for  a  time. 

Several  outstanding  reporters  came  to  the  Transcript 
about  this  time,  among  them  William  Doyle,  Thomas  Mc- 
Kiernan,  Harold  A.  FitzSimmons,  William  D.  Flagg  and 
Neil  Moriarty.  Anna  Kirkpatrick  served  for  a  number  of 
years  at  the  Transcript  Social  desk.  Neil  Moriarty  went  on 
to  become  one  of  Holyoke's  leading  lawyers.  William  D. 
Flagg  distinguished  himself  over  many  years  as  the  writer  of 
the  Transcript's  famous  Dinosaur  column.  Flagg  had  started 
out  as  a  writer  on  the  Harvard  Lampoon  where  he  devel- 
oped a  subtle  wit  and  fine  sarcasm.  The  Dinosaur  column 
under  his  tutelage  and  later  that  of  Arthur  Ryan  became  a 
widely  read  part  of  the  paper.  Flagg  had  the  added  distinc- 
tion of  living  in  the  Castle;  Kenilworth  Castle,  above  North- 
ampton Street. 

As  the  Dwight  children  grew  up  in  turn  they  all  played  a 
part  in  getting  out  the  paper.  Helen  Dwight,  now  Mrs.  Os- 
car Schoeffler  of  New  York,  came  to  the  social  desk  after 
education  at  Vassar  and  the  Columbia  School  of  Journal- 
ism. Later  she  was  succeeded  by  her  sister,  Laura  who  be- 
came Mrs.  Richmond  Lewis  of  Springfield.  It  was  Laura 
Dwight  who  gave  name  to  the  Dinosaur  column.  Many 
grandsons  and  granddaughters  of  Mrs.  William  G.  Dwight 
have  worked  for  and  contributed  to  the  Transcript;  the 
three  Schoefflers  and  Larry  Lewis.  Of  late  years  William 
and  Donald  Dwight  have  played  important  roles,  the  latter 
before  becoming  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Massachusetts. 
Betty  Ryan,  daughter  of  Arthur  Ryan  created  her  own 
column,  "Big  Town  Talk",  and  gave  the  people  of  Holyoke 
interesting  news  of  New  York  City. 

In  the  early  twenties  the  Transcript  continued  to  grow  but 
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with  some  competition.  William  T.  Dillon  founded  the  Hol- 
yoke  Telegram  in  the  belief  that  Holyoke  should  have  two 
points  of  view  and  two  newspapers.  The  Transcript  had  sold 
its  job-printing  plant  located  on  the  second  floor  of  its 
building  to  the  Unity  Press.  Hard  economics  mitigated 
against  the  venture.  Too  much  duplication  of  effort  and  too 
much  doubling  of  expense  made  things  difficult.  The  old 
days  of  empirical  journalism  were  gone.  Finally  the  market 
for  two  newspapers  the  same  afternoon  did  not  exist.  Con- 
solidation was  accomplished  at  the  end  of  1926  with  the 
purchase  of  the  Telegram  by  the  Transcript  and  since  that 
time  the  paper  has  been  known  as  the  Holyoke  Daily  Tran- 
script-Telegram. 

Shortly  after  Arthur  Ryan  joined  the  Transcript  he  was 
asked  to  set  up  a  sports  page  to  meet  the  general  demand  of 
the  times  for  more  sports  news.  While  sports  had  been  re- 
ported by  the  Transcript  from  the  beginning,  the  coverage 
in  the  early  days  had  been  scant;  nothing  like  the  organized 
display  common  to  newspapers  today.  William  Keating 


came  to  the  Transcript  as  a  young  man  and  immediately 
began  to  occupy  himself  almost  exclusively  with  writing 
sports.  It  was  a  time  when  professional  sports  were  entering 
the  category  of  big  business  and  the  public  wanted  news. 

Mr.  Keating  not  only  covered  the  national  and  the  inter- 
national scene  but  began  to  give  thorough  attention  to  local 
sports  happenings;  encouraging  such  local  activities  as  the 
industrial  leagues  and  the  school  and  playground  sports,  in- 1 
eluding  the  successful  Transcript-Telegram  tournament  for 
young  baseball  players.  Later  Mr.  Keating  also  became 
sporting  news  broadcaster  for  the  Radio  Station  WHYN. 
The  sports  department  seemed  to  help  the  circulation  of  the 
paper.  By  1930  the  Transcript-Telegram  was  selling  more 
than  17,000  daily. 

William  Dwight,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Dwight 
began  full-time  work  with  the  Transcript  in  1926  after  his 
education  at  Princeton  and  the  Columbia  School  of  Journal- 
ism. He  had  been  a  part  time  worker  since  boyhood.  In  his 
high  school  days  he  had  served  as  school  correspondent  for 
the  Transcript.  He  knew  the  business  from  actual  experience 
ever  since  his  boyhood;  running  errands,  selling  papers, 
helping  the  grown-ups,  writing  sports.  Now  he  took  charge 
of  the  state  and  local  political  news  which  loomed  larger 
after  the  Transcript  acquired  the  Telegram.  With  the  title  of 
managing  editor  in  1932  he  soon  became  active  in  every 
phase  of  the  paper's  publication.  A  step  at  a  time  William 
Dwight  became  secretary,  assistant  treasurer  and  member  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Transcript-Telegram  Publishing 
Company.  He  rose  to  leadership  in  publishing  circles  and) 
from  1940  to  1942  served  as  president  of  the  New  England. 
Newspaper  Publishers'  Association.  One  honor  came  to  him 
after  another,  culminating  in  his  election  to  the  Presidency 
of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association  for  the 
years  1956  to  1958.  During  the  World  War  II  he  served  as  a 
member  of  the  newsprint  advisory  committee  which  set  up  a 
nation-wide  system  of  voluntary  rationing  of  newsprint 
paper.  At  this  time  he  was  assistant  administrator  in  thel 
office  of  the  War  Shipping  Board  at  Washington.  In  active 
politics  William  Dwight  held  membership  for  a  time  on  the; 
Holyoke  Board  of  Aldermen  and  served  on  the  Hampden 
County  Commission.  For  many  years  he  was  Editor  of  the; 
paper  and  now  is  Publisher. 

William  Dwight;  son  of  the  long-time  editors;  born  to 
the  Transcript;  reared  in  its  printer's  ink  environment; 
called  upon  to  guide  its  destinies  at  a  comparatively  early 
age;  has  acquitted  himself  well.  Under  his  direction  the  in- 1 
stitution  has  flowered  and  borne  fruit.  Growth,  expansion, 
proliferation  has  come  in  a  thousand  ways  and  never  just  by 
chance.  Above  all  appears  a  growing  enrichment  in  that 
ever-critical  relationship  between  the  paper  and  the  people. 

It  was  said  of  his  father  that  he  liked  to  work  among  the 
people.  Once  his  assistants  built  him  an  office  with  closed 
glass  doors.  The  elder  Dwight  used  it  for  three  days,  then 
pulled  his  desk  and  chair  out  into  the  main  office  where  he 
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could  watch  the  people  come  and  go  and  meet  his  newspa- 
per's readers.  William  Dwight  works  among  his  employees 
setting  the  pattern  of  cheerful  performance.  In  him  is  an 
innate  honesty  that  makes  him  blunt  at  times;  but  also  an 
understanding  of  human  values  that  makes  him  kind. 

Richard  Murphy  began  working  for  the  Transcript  in 
1939,  chiefly  as  a  reporter.  His  first  assignments  were  the 
city  hall  beat  and  police  happenings  with  an  outlook  toward 
the  overall  coverage  of  the  political  news  of  the  city.  He  had 
just  started  a  column  and  was  giving  it  full  attention  when 
he  resigned  to  go  into  military  service.  The  Transcript's  loss, 
however,  was  Fort  Devon's  gain  and  very  shortly  Mr.  Mur- 
phy found  himself  managing  the  Fort  Devons  Digest,  the 
soldier's  newspaper,  which  he  directed  for  several  years 
while  in  service. 

Returning  to  Holyoke,  Richard  became  City  Editor  of  the 
paper  in  1945,  a  position  which  he  held  for  eleven  years  un- 
til he  was  elevated  to  the  position  of  Managing  Editor.  He 
has  been  Managing  Editor  ever  since,  meeting  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  position  with  outstanding  ability.  One  of  the 
peripheral  values  that  accrued  to  his  management  was  the 
opportunity  to  train  young  people  in  the  newspaper  game, 
an  opportunity  which  he  made  the  most  of.  During  those 
many  years  in  which  he  has  served  in  managerial  capacity 
he  tutored  and  guided  in  the  newspaper  field  such  promis- 
ing young  aspirants  as  Tim  Hutchins,  Jeff  Alderman,  Frank 
Merrick,  Mary  Clayton  and  Carol  Robbins.  Merrick  is  now 
special  correspondent  for  Time  and  Robbins  is  Managing 
Editor  of  the  Springfield  Daily  News. 

Annabel  Burkhardt  came  to  the  Transcript  in  1938  just 
after  graduating  from  Vassar  College  and  became  a  feature 
writer;  immediately  showing  a  depth  of  understanding  and 
a  native  flair  for  clarity  of  expression.  Within  two  years  she 
was  appointed  news  editor  of  the  Transcript.  Her  out- 
standing ability  plus  innate  strength  of  character  and  thor- 
oughness of  application  to  her  work  helped  to  make  the 
Transcript  a  good  kind  of  paper.  In  1947  she  and  Richard 
Murphy  were  married. 

Education  In  Holyoke 

Over  the  years  the  Transcript  has  continued  to  prosper. 
The  staff,  which  originally  was  only  a  handful  of  all-around 
reporters  has  now  grown  to  giant  proportions.  Suburban 
coverage  has  become  necessary.  The  tiny  circulation  of  1881 
has  expanded  to  the  point  where  today  the  Transcript  is 
received  into  nearly  30,000  homes  a  night  and  read  by  over 
100,000  people. 

Because  of  this  continuing  expansion  and  because  of  the 
need  for  new,  modern  printing  technology,  this  year,  on  the 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  City  of  Holyoke  the  Tran- 
script-Telegram is  taking  another  giant  step  forward  and  has 
constructed  a  giant  new  multi-million  dollar  plant  on  Whit- 
ing Farms  Road.  The  new  plant  is  modern  in  every  way. 

The  single  story  building  will  be  equipped  with  ul- 
tra-modern computer  equipment  to  provide  for  high-speed 
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offset  process  of  typesetting.  The  day  of  the  linotype  with 
the  hot  lead  pots  is  gone  and  the  dirt  and  grime  largely  out 
of  the  way.  A  new  Goss  press  will  turn  out  an  eighty  page 
newspaper  at  the  rate  of  60,000  per  hour  while  an  automatic 
mail  room  will  separate,  count,  package,  and  deliver  the 
paper  to  trucks  for  distribution. 

Up  to  four  full  pages  of  color  will  be  available  with  each 
edition,  with  a  high  degree  of  cleanliness  and  facility.  Much 
of  the  transition  in  operation  will  be  achieved  without  dislo- 
cation of  the  present  operations  in  the  plant.  A  wonderful 
improvement  will  be  noted  in  cleanliness,  space  and  ventila- 
tion of  the  plant.  The  new  plant  is  a  fitting  adornment  to 
the  City  of  Holyoke  on  the  occasion  of  its  hundredth  anni- 
versary and  a  splendid  step  forward  in  the  history  of  the 
paper.  It  symbolizes  progress. 
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Holyoke  Education 

Education  in  Holyoke  is  conducted  in  reference  to  the 
future  of  America.  The  raw  materials  are  the  youth  of  the 
city.  No  material  is  more  precious.  One  of  the  most  impor- 
tant goals  is  high-grade  American  citizenship.  There  must 
be  no  discards. 

Holyoke  has  pioneered  in  many  lines.  Long  before  the 
national  Congress  decided  to  subsidize  school  lunches,  can- 
teens were  set  up  in  Holyoke  schools  for  under-privileged 
children.  At  the  William  Whiting  School  soups  were  served 
to  the  children  whose  mothers  were  working  in  the  mills. 

Some  of  the  interesting  phases  of  public  education  in 
Holyoke  are  the  eye-saving  classes,  the  lip-reading  classes, 
and  open-air  classes  for  children  threatened  with  tuberculo- 
sis. Public  health  activity  is  concerned  not  only  with  pre- 
venting the  bad  but  also  in  promoting  the  good. 

A  great  wealth  of  opportunity  has  come  to  the  people  of 
the  community  through  the  expansion  of  practical  arts  edu- 
cation in  the  evening.  The  best  equipped  trade  school  in  the 
country  is  available  for  boys  who  wish  education  along 
mechanical  lines.  Special  training  in  art,  and  music  is  pro- 
vided. Nursery  schools  and  kindergartens  offer  wholesome 
opportunity  for  children  of  pre-school  age. 

At  the  upper  end  of  the  educational  ladder  is  Holyoke 
High  School  where  for  three  full  years  the  youth  of  Holyoke 
are  privileged  to  be  a  part  of  the  miracle  of  America,  demo- 
cratic education. 

Dr.  Howard  Conant  devoted  his  life  to  the  development 
of  this  greatest  of  all  democratic  institutions;  also  Henry  J. 
Fitzpatrick,  and  now  Edward  J.  Moriarty. 

To  this  school  come  boys  and  girls  from  homes  at  every 
economic  level  and  social  scale,  each  with  a  different  per- 
sonality, each  with  a  different  outlook  on  life,  differing 
among  themselves  in  race,  creed,  and  color.  Here  they  work 
and  learn  together,  acquiring  a  community  of  culture  and 
the  emotional  heritage  of  a  common,  American  creed.  Here 
they  learn  that  beauty  and  truth  and  loyalty  are  ageless. 

The  teachers  of  the  Holyoke  school  system  are  able  and 
well  trained,  devoted  in  their  work.  Most  of  them  are  Holy- 
oke born  and  bred.  Their  job  is  their  career.  Above  all  they 
are  alert  and  community  minded.  They  know  their  pupils 
and  go  to  great  lengths  to  help  them.  One  of  the  finest  of 
many  fine  things  that  has  been  done  for  Holyoke  has  been 
the  creation  of  a  healthful  educational  climate  wherein  secu- 
rity for  the  teacher  is  established  with  inspiration  to  good 
work. 

Holyoke  has  been  fortunate  in  having  many  able  school 
men  to  work  with,  notable  among  them  the  outstanding 
civic  leaders  of  our  time.  But,  the  glory  of  education  in 
Holyoke  today,  as  it  has  always  been,  is  in  no  small  part  the 
faithful  teaching  of  the  unsung,  underpaid  teachers  who  in 
an  obscure  and  often  unrecognized  way  keep  the  light  of 
our  American  civilization  and  culture  burning. 
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The  cultural  worth  of  a  community  is  gauged  not  by  the 
distinctive  attainments  of  a  select  few  but  by  the  apprecia- 
tional  abilities  of  the  many.  While  the  flowering  of  a  civili- 
zation is  usually  marked  by  creative  production,  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  masses  is  in  understanding. 

A  crowning  achievement  of  the  Holyoke  community  in  100 
years  of  cityhood  has  been  the  steady  upward  progress  of  its 
people  along  cultural  lines.  Most  significant  has  been  the 
advancement  in  the  education  of  youth.  A  rapid  accelera- 
tion has  been  apparent  in  this  respect  in  the  past  half  of  a 
century. 

The  Holyoke  school  system  at  the  present  time  offers  the 
most  complete  program  of  public  education  to  be  found  in 
New  England.  Beginning  with  the  Nursery  schools  and  the 
Kindergarten  for  the  very  young  and  carrying  through  to  a 
degree-granting  Junior  College  for  Holyoke  young  men  and 
women  who  seek  to  further  their  higher  education  in  the 
city,  this  program  encompasses  every  need  and  every  educa- 
tive gradation  needed  by  the  peoples'  children. 
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The  school  system  is  the  work  of  a  lifetime  of  Superinten- 
dent of  Schools,  William  R.  Peck.  It  represents  a  complete 
modernization  and  fitting  of  the  schools  to  the  needs  of  the 
people,  not  alone  in  form  and  organization,  but  in  spirit  and 
enthusiasm  as  well.  The  able  and  devoted  members  of  the 
•  School  Committee  have  been  rewarded  for  their  earnest 
study  and  long-time  endeavor  to  give  Holyoke  the  best. 

The  education  furnished  by  the  Parochial  Schools  of  Hol- 
yoke must  be  recognized  and  accorded  valuation  for  their 
true  worth.  Not  only  do  they  furnish  high  grade  education 
to  Holyoke  Children  with  teaching  in  religion  and  morality 
;  as  supplements,  but  they  carry  on  a  vital  educational  school 
]  system  that  saves  the  Holyoke  taxpayer  a  heavy  burden. 
;  Their  work  is  conscientious  and  effectual. 

For  the  Holyoke  schools  critical  problems  only  presented 
opportunities  for  service.  When  it  developed  that  crippled 
children  could  not  come  to  school,  the  school  went  to  them. 
Out  of  this  pioneer  work  in  Holyoke  came  the  State  law 
compelling  provision  for  home  education  of  the  physically 
(  handicapped.  To  give  opportunity  to  new  peoples  from  for- 
1  eign  lands  there  was  created  Americanization  classes,  teach- 
ing self-government  and  instilling  love  for  the  new  country. 
Always  the  needs  of  the  individual  pupil  were  uppermost. 
Mentally  handicapped  boys  and  girls  were  given  their  op- 
portunity to  succeed. 

Upon  the  retirement  of  William  R.  Peck  as  superinten- 
dent, William  J.  Dean  succeeded  to  the  office.  Mr.  Dean 
!  had  been  Director  of  the  Holyoke  Trade  High  School  for 
many  years  and  had  built  up  an  admirable  record  for  him- 
I  self  in  this  capacity.  Above  and  beyond  the  ordinary  admin- 
istrative requirements  of  his  position  he  had  taken  upon 
;  himself  a  project  that  had  won  the  hearts  of  his  pupils  and 
!  endeared  him  to  the  people  of  Holyoke.  The  project  was 
!  nothing  less  than  an  undertaking  to  give  breakfast  every 
i  school  day  morning  to  many  of  the  boys  of  the  school  who 
;  otherwise  might  have  gone  without.  A  big  part  of  the  school 
j  student  membership  was  enlisted  in  the  act.  Money  for  the 
'  project  was  raised  by  the  periodic  collection  of  paper  and 
;  the  Director  himself  played  a  vital  part  in  the  program.  For 
fifteen  years  the  project  paid  dividends  in  wonderful  mea- 
j  sure  in  the  quality  of  work  of  the  students  and  the  exem- 
1  plary  spirit  in  the  school. 

Mr.  Dean  was  Holyoke  native  and  a  graduate  of  Ford- 
|  ham,  also  holding  an  advanced  degree  from  Teachers'  Col- 
!  lege,  Columbia  University.  Well  respected  by  Holyoke  peo- 
pie;  later  in  his  retirement  he  was  to  be  elected  to  the  Hol- 
I  yoke  School  Committee.  His  selection  as  superintendent  of 
j  schools  was  in  the  nature  of  an  interim  tenure  while  deter- 
j  minations  were  being  made  in  administrative  transition, 
j  After  a  short  time  Mr.  Dean  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Marcella 
Kelly  who  entered  upon  the  superintendency  in  a  career 
I  capacity.  At  about  the  same  time  Mr.  Edward  J.  Moriarty 
succeeded  Mr.  Henry  J.  Fitzpatrick  as  principal  of  the  high 
school. 

Marcella  Kelly  holds  an  earned  doctorate  from  Yale.  She 
began  in  Holyoke  Schools  as  a  conscientious  teacher,  and 
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using  every  opportunity  for  professional  improvement,  per- 
fected herself  in  the  philosophy  and  techniques  of  education 
with  special  attention  to  administration  and  secondary  edu- 
cation. Dr.  Kelly  became  Holyoke's  leader  in  education  in  a 
critical  time  and  perhaps  at  the  beginning  of  an  epoch. 

One  concept  in  our  democratic  control  of  the  function  of 
education  in  our  society  is  that  the  School  Committee  sets 
policy  while  the  Superintendent  carries  it  out.  Perhaps  this 
is  oversimplification.  The  Superintendent  presumptively  has 
a  wide  understanding  and  background  that  implies  wisdom 
in  leadership.  Also  the  Superintendent  presumptively  has  a 
professionalism  that  should  be  removed  from  the  immedi- 
acy of  politics.  The  school  committeeman  of  course  has  an 
obligation  to  be  at  his  best  when  he  acts  for  his  constituents 
in  the  all  important  matter  of  public  education.  In  a  new 
administration  much  depends  upon  the  maintenance  of 
these  discrete  values. 

During  the  past  ten  years  rebellion  has  come  to  our  so- 
ciety. It  began  on  our  college  campuses  and  it  ended  up  by 
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extending  down  even  into  our  schools.  Much  of  the  motiva- 
tion perhaps  was  supplied  by  elements  of  our  society  that 
did  not  have  the  best  interests  of  the  American  people  at 
heart.  Some  of  it  was  made  to  look  more  ominous  than  it 
was.  The  rabid  revolutionaries  finally  learned  that  powerful, 
sane,  normal,  middle  America  does  not  want  overthrow  and 
will  not  stand  for  it.  The  revolution,  however,  has  brought 
about  change  and  a  shifting  of  values.  In  the  struggle  the 
schools  have  become  a  battleground. 

A  weakening  of  the  influence  of  the  home  and  the  parents 
has  been  part  of  the  problem;  generally  a  lessening  of  re- 
spect for  so-called  authority.  New  races,  new  languages,  new 
points  of  view  have  entered  into  the  problem.  The  built-in 
respect  that  used  to  accrue  to  the  teacher  on  the  American 
scene  is  depreciated.  The  old  doctrine  of  the  teacher  stand- 
ing in  place  of  the  parent  has  given  way  to  emphasis  upon 
the  legalistic  and  constitutional  rights  of  the  pupils.  Disci- 
pline, behavior,  morals,  ethics,  work  habits,  meeting  of  obli- 
gations, loyalty  to  God  and  country,  a  decent  respect  for  the 
rights  of  others;  these  values  are  being  questioned  in  a 
one-sided  kind  of  manner.  In  a  somewhat  permissive  situa- 
tion the  self-seeker  and  the  exhibitionist  may  find  it  easy  to 
promote  his  own  egotism. 

A  minor  current  of  thought  among  youth  has  developed; 
proclaiming  the  futility  of  formal  education  altogether. 
Many  young  people  do  not  give  learning  and  school  pro- 
grams the  full  credence  that  once  was  given.  Many  loaded 
questions  are  asked:  some  of  them:  Is  school  emphasizing 
the  wrong  values?  Does  schooling  get  you  a  job?  Why  so 
much  culture  when  everybody  knows  that  the  practical  is 
what  counts  and  that  what  is  important  is  the  way  to  earn  a 
living.  As  for  morals  and  religious  teachings;  there  is  disre- 
gard. Of  character  values;  what  values.  For  the  past  ten 
years  America  has  been  in  turmoil  and  the  older  pattern  of 
American  education  as  former  generations  knew  it  has  been 
under  stress. 

A  question  in  education  that  dates  back  to  the  time  of  the 
New  Deal  is  the  profound  question,  "Should  education  seek 
to  change  society?"  At  that  time  it  was  generally  answered 
in  the  negative.  Today  the  question  arises  once  more  in  the 
converse.  "Should  education  seek  to  prevent  society  from 
changing  itself?"  What  does  education  do  in  the  face  of 
engulfment  by  a  tidal  wave  of  what  it  considers  wrong 
ideas,  wrong  ideals,  wrong  behaviors,  wrong  morals,  wrong 
motivations?  What  does  education  do  when  all  the  wrong 
values  are  supported  by  stubbornness,  insubordination,  in- 
solence, revolution  and  violence?  In  varying  degrees  and  in 
different  variations  this  is  the  problem  that  American  educa- 
tion is  confronting  today. 

In  human  behavior  and  in  the  finest  teachings  of  man 
down  through  the  ages  certain  values  have  been  crystallized; 
the  lore  and  the  culture  of  the  civilization  of  mankind.  This 
is  the  lore  and  the  culture  that  education  seeks  to  accumu- 
late and  pass  down  from  one  generation  to  another.  This  in 
general  is  what  education  is  about;  the  dissemination  of 
knowledge  and  the  development  of  character  and  under- 
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standing;  the  inhibition  of  the  primitive  and  barbaric  and 
the  cultivation  of  the  socially  valuable.  Objectives  are  myr- 
iad. 

It  is  with  these  values  that  education  has  found  itself 
more  and  more  concerned  during  the  past  decade.  Schools 
cannot  live  in  isolation  from  the  society  of  which  they  are 
part.  Teachers  must  begin  with  the  boy  or  the  girl  at  that 
point  where  he  or  she  happens  to  be.  If  our  society  itself  is, 
"rebellious,  sick,  paranoic,  degenerative  and  rootless"  then 
institutionalized  education  has  an  obligation  to  try  to  do 
something  about  it.  There  are  some  who  say  that  education 
is  the  last  rampart  of  those  forces  that  are  trying  to  prevent 
the  disintegration  of  our  American  civilization.  Vast  destruc- 
tive inroads  have  been  made  on  the  college  campuses;  and 
what  has  happened  on  the  campuses  has  influenced  the 
thinking  of  youth  of  a  younger  age.  It  is  with  this  problem 
that  education  today  finds  itself  trying  to  cope. 

Those  forces  arrayed  against  the  precepts  of  the  classroom 
are  not  a  culture  in  themselves.  The  so  called  "drug  culture" 
is  not  a  culture  at  all  but  a  vice  and  a  disease.  The  forces 
whittling  away  at  education  are  simply  out  to  destroy.  And 
it  is  always  easy  to  destroy  .  .  .  and  hard  to  build. 

The  concept  of  our  American  civilization  is  in  part  the 
acceptance  of  an  ideal.  Continuance  of  that  civilization  pre- 
supposes a  minimum  competence,  a  great  willingness  to 
work  and  cooperate,  a  central  modicum  of  self  control. 
Government  of  the  people  is  founded  upon  government  of 
the  self.  It  is  with  this  paramount  value  that  education  in 
our  schools  is  concerned.  Behind  the  effort  of  the  school  is 
all  too  often  a  weakened  home  and  a  church  that  has  lost 
some  of  its  influence. 
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In  Holyoke,  today  the  problem  of  less  effectual  education 
is  compounded  by  the  make-up  of  the  pupils  in  the  class- 
rooms. In  other  days  and  at  other  times  classes  in  public 
schools  were  made  up  of  pupils  of  homogeneous  back- 
grounds, language  and  intent.  Oftentimes  the  last  comers  to 
American  shores  were  the  most  eager  to  learn. 

In  the  middle  of  the  decade  of  the  sixties  a  great  wave  of 
Spanish  speaking  immigrants  from  Puerto  Rico  came  to 
Holyoke.  Almost  all  of  them  were  illiterate  in  Spanish  and 
all  of  them  were  unable  to  read  and  write  in  English.  Al- 
though American  citizens  still  they  were  imbued  with  a  cul- 
ture utterly  different  from  that  of  their  adopted  environ- 
ment. The  foundations  of  American  experiencing  just  were 
not  there.  Month  by  month  their  numbers  grew. 

Their  problem  was  that  of  maintaining  a  basic  Puerto 
Rican  culture  and  at  the  same  time  making  a  beginning  at 
English  language  and  American  environment.  Spanish 
teachers  were  required;  but  native  Spanish  speaking  teach- 
ers were  hard  to  come  by.  Also  there  was  always  the  prob- 
lem of  space.  A  "pull  out  program"  was  set  up  whereby 
Spanish  speaking  children  were  permitted  to  leave  regular 
classes  at  certain  times  for  special  instruction  in  Spanish  and 
English.  Eventually  suitable  textbooks  were  found,  some 
coming  directly  from  Puerto  Rico.  Later  Spanish  speaking 
children  were  housed  in  classrooms  of  their  own  and  the 
process  of  two  language  education  advanced.  Teachers  for 
this  program  were  funded  through  federal  aid,  Title  I.  As  the 
bilingual  program  goes  on  from  success  to  success  and  the 
flow  of  immigration  lessens  there  will  come  a  time  when  it 
will  not  be  needed;  but  in  this  area  at  present  time  lies  a 
serious  challenge  to  democratic  education  in  Holyoke.  Prog- 
ress, however,  is  being  made. 

The  federal  government  has  been  willing  to  help  recently 
in  aiding  Holyoke  to  cope  with  its  educational  problems; 
particularly  for  the  disadvantaged.  Programs  to  give  the  dis- 
advantaged a  "better  than  equal"  opportunity  have  been 
aided  by  more  than  one  and  one  half  million  dollars  since 
1966  when  ESEA  Title  I  was  enacted.  Since  1965  HEW  has 
given  Holyoke  more  than  half  a  million  dollars  to  make  it 
possible  for  needy  students  to  work  after  school  hours  and 
during  the  summer  in  order  to  continue  their  education. 
Under  Title  III  the  schools  were  funded  for  $200,000  for 
Kulturama  to  involve  school  and  community  in  a  wide 
gamut  of  cultural  pursuits.  Kulturama  went  on  to  become 
self-supporting  after  the  initial  help  from  the  government. 
Under  Title  VII  a  special  bilingual  experiment  has  been 
conducted  at  the  West  Street  School  to  find  out  the  best 
methods  and  materials  to  improve  instruction  in  the  teach- 
ing of  Spanish  speaking  children.  The  federal  funding  made 
possible  a  richer  offering,  particularly  to  the  underprivi- 
leged, although  the  money  cost  has  been  extremely  high. 

The  school  population  of  Holyoke  has  perhaps  reached  a 
stabilization  point  or  soon  will.  Birth  rate  has  been  declining 
since  1966;  but  there  may  be  other  factors.  Puerto  Rican 
immigration  has  increased  since  1968.  There  has  come  to  be 
high  transiency  among  Holyoke's  Spanish  speaking  popula- 


tion. Ten  thousand  pupils  were  enrolled  in  our  schools  as  of 
June,  1972. 

The  new  Maurice  A.  Donahue  School  is  now  in  opera- 
tion. It  is  a  modified  open  plant,  the  first  of  its  kind  to  be 
built  in  Holyoke.  Dr.  Kelly,  Superintendent,  feels  that  "In 
this  school  we  hope  by  February  1973  to  operate  the  kind  of 
educational  program  that  will  become  eventually  a  model 
for  the  best  that  education  has  to  offer."  The  long  awaited 
William  R.  Peck  junior  high  school  is  scheduled  to  open  in 
the  fall  of  1973.  Rehabilitation  of  the  H.  B.  Lawrence 
School  is  now  in  process. 

Mr.  Henry  J.  Fitzpatrick  became  principal  of  Holyoke 
High  School  in  1939  and  served  in  that  capacity  for  twenty- 
four  years.  His  tenure  marked  the  last  years  of  classes  in  the 
old  building.  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  presided  over  a  corps  of  able 
and  well-trained  teachers  who  had  given  their  lives  to  the 
teaching  profession.  As  principal,  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  showed 
keen  interest  in  athletics.  As  a  teacher  he  had  coached  the 
school  hockey  team.  Years  later  the  people  of  Holyoke  were 
to  dedicate  a  municipal  ice-skating  building  in  his  honor. 

Edward  J.  Moriarty  became  principal  of  Holyoke  High 
School  in  1963  and  immediately  began  to  show  strong  and 
assured  leadership,  both  in  the  educational  character  of  the 
school  and  in  the  moral  and  behavioral  aspects  of  the  pu- 
pils. In  his  own  mind  was  a  firm  conviction  of  the  character 
objectives  which  he  desired,  resting  firmly  on  the  precepts  of 
natural  law  and  the  rule  of  reason.  Above  all  he  possessed  a 
profound  respect  for  the  sacredness  of  the  individual;  a 
value  which  he  never  forgot  in  his  dealings  with  students 
and  teachers  as  head  of  the  big  school. 


Henry  J.  Fitzpatrick 


Holyoke  Water  Power    Park  and  Fountain 


North  Pleasant  Street 


Exemplifying  the  advantages  to  be  gained  from  team 
effort,  he  was  highly  successful  in  enlisting  teacher  and 
pupil  cooperation,  a  condition  that  proved  important  in  di- 
recting and  modifying  the  effect  of  societal  change  within 
the  high  school.  The  school  was  to  undergo  a  youth  revolu- 
tion within  a  few  years  after  he  took  over.  Teachers  also  felt 
that  they  had  a  part  in  making  the  philosophy  and  the  pro- 
gram of  the  school.  An  explanation  of  Mr.  Moriarty's  suc- 
cess as  a  principal  undoubtedly  grew  out  of  his  own  nature 
and  point  of  view.  A  graduate  of  Holy  Cross  College  with 
an  advanced  degree  from  Springfield  College,  he  had  been 
an  outstanding  athelete  in  his  youth  and  at  one  time  played 
for  the  Boston  Braves.  As  a  teacher  he  coached  a  Holyoke 
high  school  baseball  team  to  state  championship.  He  also 
took  an  active  part  in  municipal  affairs  as  a  member  of  the 
city  Gas  and  Electric  Commission.  Many  values  of  respect 
accrued  to  his  leadership.  In  1968  the  high  school  was 
evaluated  and  found  good.  A  few  years  before  it  had  won 
the  Bellamy  Award. 

Many  innovations  appear  in  the  school  curriculum.  A 
modified  open  campus  plan  has  been  introduced  at  the  high 
school,  whereby  seniors  are  permitted  to  leave  school  early 
each  day  to  engage  in  work-study  cooperatives.  Some  new 
mini-courses  are  under  consideration.  These  mini-courses 
serve  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  who  have  particular  inter- 
ests and  are  short  courses. 

At  Trade  High  School  several  courses  of  a  practical  na- 
ture for  girls  have  been  introduced  recently  and  are  finding 
ready  acceptance.  They  are  courses  in  Cosmetology,  Li- 
censed Practical  Nursing,  Health  Care  Occupations,  Medical 
Assistant  Training,  and  a  course  in  Commercial  Foods 
available  to  both  boys  and  girls.  The  courses  prepare  the 
pupils  for  immediate  available  employment  and  serve  to  fill 
a  need  in  the  community. 

The  schools  of  Holyoke  are  fortunate  indeed  in  having  an 
educated  and  well-trained  staff.  Better  than  three  fourths  of 
all  secondary  teachers  hold  Masters'  degrees.  Approximately 
one  third  of  the  elementary  corps  have  graduate  degrees.  All 
are  certified  or  certifiable. 

During  recent  years  supervisory  positions  in  the  schools 
have  been  classified.  Pre-requisites  for  application  are  in 
writing,  and  cannot  be  changed  except  for  the  better.  Re- 
quirement for  election  to  a  supervisory  post  is  a  masters' 
degree  or  better  as  well  as  the  required  experience  in  the 
position. 

A  Teacher  Selection  plan,  which  has  been  in  operation 
for  many  years  seeks  to  keep  teacher  appointments  free 
from  politics.  Positions  when  open  are  posted  in 
teacher-training  institutions  as  well  as  in  local  schools.  The 
Holyoke  Public  Schools  are  an  equal  opportunity  employer. 
Personnel  makeup  of  the  school  employment  is  becoming 
diverse. 

A  significant  value  for  Holyoke  in  the  maelstrom  of 
change  that  has  shaken  American  education  in  recent  years 
is  the  sterling  character  and  solid  worth  of  her  teachers.  As 


Dr.  Marcella  R.  Kelly 


a  corps  they  are  exceptionally  strong,  well  educated,  well 
grounded  in  human  understanding  and  human  sympathy; 
dedicated  to  their  work,  well  oriented  to  their  environment, 
outstandingly  effectual.  By  their  works  shall  they  be  known 
and  their  works  have  shown  well  indeed. 

Dr.  Marcella  R.  Kelly  is  retiring  as  Superintendent  of 
Schools  on  September  30  of  this  year.  She  came  to  the  Holy- 
oke Schools  in  1926  as  a  substitute  teacher.  Her  superinten- 
dency  capped  a  48  year  career.  Dr.  Kelly  has  emerged  as  one 
of  the  outstanding  women  leaders  in  Massachusetts.  She 
points  to  school  building  and  channelling  the  change  in 
American  life  within  the  school  system  as  major  accomplish- 
ments of  her  career. 

Dr.  Kelly  brought  outstanding  ability  and  exceptional  per- 
sonal qualifications  to  her  work.  It  was  said  that  she  never 
missed  a  day  of  work  in  ten  years.  Beginning  as  a  graduate  of 
the  Elms  Normal  School  she  advanced  up  the  academic  ladder 
to  an  earned  Doctorate  at  Yale.  She  won  the  Distinguished 
Service  Award  of  the  National  Conference  of  Christians  and 
Jews  and  was  President  of  the  Hampden  County  Teachers' 
Association.  As  superintendent  she  had  the  rare  insight  to  see 
and  feel  the  need  of  the  Holyoke  children. 
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The  Junior  League 

The  Junior  League  of  Holyoke  grew  out  of  the  Junior 

Service  Corps,  which  was  founded  in  1932.  In  the  early 
:  1930's,  as  a  result  of  the  depression  and  a  decrease  in  bud- 
I  gets,  a  number  of  agencies  were  finding  it  difficult  to  provide 
j  services  to  the  community.  Several  young  women  met  at  the 

home  of  Mrs.  William  G.  Dwight  on  Appleton  Street  with 
;  the  purpose  of  establishing  an  organization  which  would 
i  provide  trained  volunteers  to  assist  the  agencies  in  their 

efforts.  The  result  of  this  meeting  was  the  organization  of 
.  the  Junior  Service  Corps. 

In  1934,  the  Junior  Service  Corps  sponsored  the  Child 

Guidance  and  Speech  Correction  Clinics.  In  1936,  they  held 
:  their  first  Follies  as  a  fund  raiser.  In  1939,  in  cooporation 
I  with  Mount  Holyoke  College,  they  established  a  Professional 

Concert  Series  which  continued  until  1955.  In  1942,  they 

began  the  Nursery  School  Program  at  West  Street  School. 

Serving  as  Presidents  of  the  Junior  Service  Corps  were  the 
j  following  outstanding  local  women:  1932-34— Mrs.  Robert 

Goss;   1934-36-Mrs.  Frank  Button;   1936-37-Mrs.  Karl 

Alderman;   1937-38-Mrs.  Richard  Weiser;  1938-40-Mrs. 

William  Dwight;   1940-42-Mrs.  F.  G.  Clark  Smith,  Jr.; 

1942-44-Mrs.  Richard  P.  Towne;  1944-45-Mrs.  Henry  V. 

Burgee. 

In  1945  the  Junior  Service  Corps  became  the  Junior 
League  of  Holyoke,  when  it  was  accepted  into  the  Associa- 
tion of  Junior  Leagues,  an  organization  of  international  im- 
portance. The  purpose  of  the  League  is  exclusively  educational 
and  charitable  and  is:  to  promote  voluntarism;  to  develop 
the  potential  of  its  members  for  voluntary  participation  in 
community  affairs;  and  to  demonstrate  the  effectiveness  of 
trained  volunteers.  It  is  the  belief  of  the  Junior  League  that 
one  of  the  great  strengths  of  this  country  is  in  its  volunteer 
work  force,  and  that  volunteers  provide  essential  services 
that  can  only  come  from  the  public  sector.  The  Junior 
League  strives  to  train  young  women  so  that  their  volunteer 
work  will  be  effective  and  genuinely  beneficial  to  themselves 
and  to  their  community. 

During  her  first,  or  Provisional,  year,  a  Junior  League 
member  undertakes  an  intensive  course  of  study  of  her  city; 
its  history,  government,  educational  system,  social  services, 
housing,  commerce,  industry,  health  services,  and  culture. 
The  second  year,  she  becomes  an  active  member,  and  con- 
tinues her  training  by  serving  on  a  League  committee;  by 
doing  volunteer  work  either  on  a  League  project  or  out  in 
the  community.  A  League  Project  is  a  program  that  is  un- 
dertaken after  intensive  research  shows  that  it  fills  a  real 
community  need,  and  can  be  effectively  carried  out  by 
League  members.  Once  the  League  has  established  a  pro- 
gram and  proven  its  validity,  it  is  turned  over  to  an  ap- 
propriate existing  agency,  and  a  new  project  taken  on. 

When  a  member  becomes  a  Sustainer  at  age  40,  she  is  a 
fully  trained  volunteer  ready  to  serve  her  community.  A 
study  of  such  area  Boards  as  Y.W.C.A.,  Red  Cross,  Holyoke 


Hospital  Aide  Association,  Children's  Services,  Mental 
Health,  Visiting  Nurse  Association,  and  others  reveal  many 
League  Sustainers.  Funds  for  Administrative  functioning  of 
the  League  come  from  dues.  All  monies  raised  from  the 
community,  for  example  from  the  Bargain  Box  or  special 
activities,  return  to  the  community  via  League  Projects. 

The  successful  establishment  of  the  following  six  major 
projects  in  Holyoke  are  the  result  of  not  only  substantial 
financial  assistance  but  also  strong  administrative  direction 
and  volunteer  support  by  the  Junior  League. 

The  dental  internship  program  at  the  Skinner  Clinic  was 
established  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Holyoke  Hospital 
and  the  Holyoke  Dental  Association  in  1951.  This  program 
provided  dental  treatment  to  both  children  and  adults  at  a 
nominal  fee.  The  Junior  League  completely  modernized  the 
dental  clinic  in  1951  and  again  in  1958.  The  clinic  was 
turned  over  to  the  Holyoke  Hospital  in  1954. 

The  Junior  League  initiated  the  community  endeavor  that 
resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the  Area  Mental  Health 
Clinic.  This  center  provides  psychiatric  help  for  both  adults 
and  children. 

The  Pioneer  Valley  Speech  and  Hearing  Center  diagnoses 
and  helps  to  correct  both  speech  and  hearing  defects  in 
adults  and  children  in  the  greater  Holyoke  area.  The  Head- 
start  program  was  established  to  give  three  and  four  year 
olds  from  deprived  areas  compensatory  education  before 
beginning  school.  Pioneered  in  Holyoke,  Headstart  has  since 
become  a  national  concept.  The  Comprehensive  Adolescent 
Parent  Program  established  in  cooperation  with  the  Holyoke 
YWCA  and  the  Holyoke  School  Department,  allows  preg- 
nant teenage  girls  to  continue  their  high  school  studies  while 
receiving  health,  counselling  and  other  supportive  services. 

A  Transitional  Residence-"Maple  House"  program  is  now 
in  operation.  This  most  recent  Junior  League  project,  was 
established  in  cooperation  with  the  Holyoke  Housing  Au- 
thority, Mental  Health  Center,  Northampton  State  Hospital, 
and  the  area  board  of  the  State  Department  of  Mental 
Health.  The  purpose  of  Maple  House  is  to  provide  a  better 
transition  from  hospitalization  back  into  society  for  persons 
who  have  experienced  either  a  social  or  emotional  crisis.  A 
newly  renovated  apartment  complex,  with  a  full-time  resi- 
dent director,  creates  an  atmosphere  of  security  as  well  as 
the  incentive  to  grow  emotionally  and  in  social  skills.  Other 
projects  with  which  the  Junior  League  of  Holyoke  has  been 
involved  are  the  Children's  Theatre.  This  group  brought  to 
the  school  children  of  Holyoke,  South  Hadley,  and  Granby 
a  variety  of  plays,  puppet  shows,  ballets  and  workshops 
conducted  by  professionals  and  League  volunteers.  It  has 
also  sponsored  a  number  of  young  peoples  concerts;  a 
weekly  educational  radio  program  in  cooperation  with  the 
Holyoke  School  Department  and  WHYN;  The  Holyoke 
Day  Camp  at  Mt.  Tom  Reservation,  established  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Holyoke  Girl  Scouts;  a  nursery  health  pro- 
gram to  provide  medical  services  to  the  children  in  local 
nursery  schools  as  well  as  to  subsidize  tuitions  for  underpriv- 
iledged  children. 
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The  Junior  League  in  recent  years  has  opened  a  play- 
room at  the  Skinner  Clinic  designed  to  accommodate  and 
care  for  visiting  children;  has  assisted  the  Holyoke  Museum 
with  its  children's  classes.  Completely  refurnished  the  library 
at  the  Holyoke  Boys  Club  and  cosponsored  a  community 
workshop  to  study  the  needs  of  youth;  has  established  a 
scholarship  to  provide  a  social  worker  for  Childrens  Ser- 
vices and  a  nursing  scholarship  at  the  Holyoke  Hospital; 
has  entered  into  the  Volunteer  Aid  Pact  with  the  Holyoke 
School  Department  whereby  trained  volunteers  work  with 
teachers  and  students;  has  presented  Art  Goes  to  School, 
League  members  troupe  and  discuss  various  masterpieces  in 
South  Hadley  fifth  grade  classes;  began  the  Junior  Great 
Books  program.  Compiled  and  published  a  directory  of 
social  resources  and  services  in  the  Holyoke,  Chicopee, 
and  Northampton  area  for  use  by  agencies  and  people  to 
be  served;  has  revised  and  updated  the  Social  Services  Di- 
rectory, and  in  1970  published  it  in  Spanish;  assisted  Kul- 
turama,  Inc.  in  its  transition  from  a  Federal  project  to  a 
private,  non-profit  corporation,  and  provided  a  coordinator 


for  two  years;  it  is  now  cooperating  with  school  drug  educa- 
tion programs  by  trouping  the  film  "DRUGS  ARE  LIKE 
THAT"  to  the  fourth  grade  classes  in  the  area. 

Serving  as  Presidents  of  the  Junior  League  of  Holyoke, 
Inc.  over  the  past  28  years  have  been:  1945-1946— Mrs.  Jo- 
seph Metcalf,  II;  1946-1947-Mrs.  William  W.  Newton; 
1947-1948-Mrs.  Aaron  M.  Bagg;  1948-1949-Mrs.  Otto  C. 
Kohler;  1949-1950-Mrs.  Hugh  J.  Corcoran;  1950- 
1951-Mrs.  Robert  Merrill;  1951-1953-Mrs.  Benjamin 
W.  Childs;  1953-1954-Mrs.  Philip  W.  Hill;  1954- 
1955— Mrs.  George  J.  Lippman;  1955-1957— Mrs.  Frederick 
P.  Barrett;  1957-1958-Mrs.  Benjamin  F.  Perkins,  Jr.; 
1958-1959-Mrs.  Eugene  W.  Mason,  Jr.;  1959-1961  — 
Mrs.  Maynard  J.  Lippman;  1961-1962— Mrs.  John  H. 
Conant,  Jr.;  1962-1964-Mrs.  Richard  M.  Weiser,  Jr.; 
1964-1966-Mrs.  William  Dwight,  Jr.;  1966- 1968-Mrs. 
John  C.  Osgood;  1968— Mrs.  Robert  T.  Fitzpatrick,  Jr.; 
1969-Mrs.  Robert  F.  Berkey;  1969-1971-Mrs.  Robert  K. 
Steiger;  1971-1973-Mrs.  Wayne  D.  Gass;  1973-Mrs.  Jo- 
seph T.  Wright. 


Past  Presidents  Junior  League  25th  Anniversary 


NEW  HOPE  CHURCH  OF  GOD  IN  CHRIST 


The  New  Hope  Church  of  God  in  Christ  was  founded  in 
Holyoke  in  1957  with  a  storefront  meeting  room  on  Sar- 
geant  St.  as  its  first  meeting  place.  It  subsequently  moved  to 
315  Park  St.  and  is  presently  purchasing  and  renovating  the 
property  at  629  So.  Summer  St.  as  its  new  church.  The 
church  is  a  member  of  the  Church  of  God  in  Christ,  with 
headquarters  in  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Mother  Elouise  Franklin  of  Springfield  is  pastor,  having 
succeeded  her  late  husband.  Bishop  C.  W.  Franklin,  in  1965. 

The  Church  has  a  junior  and  senior  choir,  Women's  Sew- 
ing Circle,  Sunday  School,  Sunshine  Band  for  children  12 
years  and  under.  Purity  Class  for  girls  12  years  and  over, 


KULTURAMA 


Kulturama  was  founded  in  1966  under  the  auspices  of  a 
Title  III  Federal  Grant.  The  grant  called  for  one  year  of 
research  to  seek  out  available  cultural  opportunities. 


Deacons  of  the  Bethlehem  Baptist  Church.  Mansfield  Stuckey,  Willis  C. 
Wilson.  Harold  Patton.  Larry  Rucks. 


Serving  as  Presidents  of  Kulturama,  Inc.  have  been:  1969 
Mr.  Robert  Merritt;  1970  Mrs.  Donald  Cooke;  1971  Mr. 
Robert  Ames;  1971  Mrs.  Paul  Wildman;  1972-73  Mr.  Philip 
Cote. 


Five  Little  Aldermans  Circa  1919 
George       Wayne       Bissell       Madelyn  Hortense 


John  F.  Kennedy  Memorial 


Holyoke  High  School  Band,  Color  Bearers  and  Honor  Guard 


About  The  Congregationalists 


Joseph   Rogers,  Amos  Allen,  Titus   Morgan,  Timothy 
Clough,  Lucas  Morgan,  Nathan  Stevens,  Jonathan  Clough, 
John  Miller  and  Grover  Street  formed  the  first  church  or- 
ganization in  the  region  that  is  now  Holyoke.  The  year  was 
j  1799.  The  Baptists  of  the  village  had  built  a  meeting-house 
■  as  early  as  1792,  near  the  old  burying  ground  on  Northamp- 
i  ton  Street,  south  of  the  present  location  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church.  Because  of  lack  of  funds  they  had  not  finished  it. 
When  the  Congregationlists  had  completed  their  organi- 
\  zation,  having  no  place  to  worship  and  wishing  to  improve 
the  looks  of  the  town,  they  proposed  to  the  Baptists  to 
remove  their  building,  called  "The  Lord's  Barn"  farther 
north,  and  they  would  help  finish  it  and  then  would  own  a 
part  of  it.  The  offer  was  gladly  accepted.  The  building  was 
removed  to  a  site  northerly  along  the  road  and  finished  in  a 
manner  to  make  the  residents  of  the  community  proud. 

Great  harmony  prevailed  between  the  two  church  mem- 
berships, meeting  together  under  one  roof,  and  listening  to 
the  same  ministers.  The  Baptists,  since  they  owned 
three-fourths  of  the  Church  property  were  entitled  to  occu- 
pancy of  the  pulpit  three  Sabbaths  of  the  month  by  minis- 
ters of  their  denomination.  Some  Congregational  minister 
would  occupy  the  pulpit  the  remaining  Sabbath. 

For  the  Baptists  Reverend  Thomas  Rand  did  the  preach- 
ing. Soon  the  members  of  the  Congregationalist  group 
agreed  to  pay  what  money  they  raised  for  preaching  to  the 
Baptists,  letting  Parson  Rand  exchange  with  a  Congrega- 
tionalist minister  once  a  month.  For  nearly  28  years  the 
congregational  society  was  without  a  minister  formally  in- 
stalled. In  this  time  their  pulpit  was  supplied  by  neighbor- 
ing clergymen  and  visiting  ministers  or  by  exchanges  made 
by  Parson  Rand. 

The  first  Sunday  School  in  the  parish  was  started  in  1827 
by  Mr.  Aaron  Rand,  son  of  Reverend  Thomas  Rand  and 
by  Mr.  Earl  Dunham,  son  of  Dr.  Dunham. 

In  1834  Reverend  Hervey  Smith  agreed  to  resign  his 
charge  at  Feeding  Hills  and  accept  a  settlement  here.  A 
condition  was  attached,  requiring  the  society  to  build  a  sep- 
arate house  of  worship.  The  proposal  was  accepted  and  a 
new  edifice  was  built  at  a  cost  of  $1600,  part  of  which  was 
supplied  by  the  new  minister  out  of  his  own  pocket.  The 
church  was  dedicated  debt  free.  At  about  this  time  a  stirring 
evangelical  movement  added  forty  members  to  the  church 
membership.  The  new  church  was  about  a  mile  north  of  the 
old  Baptist  edifice  and  near  the  highway  leading  to  North- 
ampton, next  to  Crafts  Tavern. 

Reverend  Simeon  Miller  came  to  the  First  Congregational 
Church  in  1846  and  continued  here  for  twenty  five  years.  It 
was  during  his  pastorate  that  the  town  of  Holyoke  was  set 
off  from  West  Springfield  by  an  Act  of  the  Legislature  and 
was  legally  incorporated.  The  name  of  the  church  was 
changed  to  the  First  Orthodox  Congregational  Church  of 
Holyoke;  that  name  being  adopted  in  1850. 


Judge  Michael  Donohue  who  for  many  years  has  carried  the  heavy  case 
load  of  the  local  court. 


Toward  the  end  of  the  century  the  First  Orthodox 
Congregational  Church  of  Holyoke  continued  to  grow,  and 
with  the  continuing  growth  came  a  belief  that  still  another 
and  more  substantial  church  edifice  should  be  built.  An  es- 
tate was  purchased  at  the  corner  of  Hampden  and  Pleasant 
Streets  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  thereon  a  new  house  of 
worship.  The  lot,  then  known  as  Manchester  Grounds,  was 
selected;  it  being  on  the  southeastern  corner  of  Hampden 
and  Pleasant  Streets.  In  1887  the  chapel,  now  adjunctive  on 
the  southerly  side  of  the  church,  was  dedicated  and  served 
the  congregation  until  the  main  part  of  the  church  was 
completed  in  1894. 

At  the  first  communion  service  in  the  new  chapel,  25  per- 
sons united  with  the  church  by  letter;  many  of  them  coming 
back  up  the  hill  again  from  membership  in  Second  Church. 
It  was  at  about  this  time  that  a  building  expansion  began  in 
the  Highlands  and  people  began  to  take  residence  not  too 
far  from  the  First  Church. 

As  early  as  1870  a  small  colony  of  negroes  were  living  in 
the  town.  They  were  regular  attendants  at  the  First  Congre- 
gational Church  and  were  cordially  received  and  treated 
with  great  kindness  by  the  pastor  and  the  people.  By  com- 
mon consent  a  part  of  the  meeting-house  was  reserved  for 
their  use;  probably  the  best  location  in  the  church;  occu- 
pying the  southwest  gallery  near  the  pulpit.  At  that  time  the 
pews  nearest  the  pulpit  were  considered  best. 
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In  1962  under  the  leadership  of  Reverend  Norman  R. 
Farnum  Jr.  the  First  Congregational  Church  merged  with 
St.  Andrews  Evangelical  and  Reformed  Church  and 
adopted  the  name  of  the  First  United  Church  of  Christ.  It 
was  about  that  time  that  the  Congregational  Christian 
Church  united  with  the  Evangelical  and  Reformed  Church 
nationally.  St.  Andrews  Evangelical  Church  had  originally 
been  the  German  Reformed  Church. 

Then  on  May  30,  1973,  the  Grace  Congregational  Church 
and  the  First  United  Church  of  Christ  merged  and  held 
their  charter  meeting  as  the  newly  incorporated  Grace 
United  Church  of  Christ.  At  this  meeting,  the  newly  incor- 
porated church  elected  officers  and  adopted  by-laws,  and 
the  church  came  into  being.  In  order  to  accomplish  this 
merger  the  state  legislature  passed  an  enabling  act. 

During  the  past  two  decades  much  work  was  done  in  re- 
pairing and  beautifying  the  church.  There  was  need  for  new 
classrooms  for  the  Sunday  School.  On  the  other  hand 
Phelps  Hall  commonly  known  as  the  Chapel,  which  had 
been  constructed  prior  to  the  building  of  the  church  proper 
had  lost  much  of  its  reason  for  being.  In  consequence 
money  was  taken  from  an  endowment  left  by  Mrs.  Phelps  to 
convert  this  Chapel  into  a  suite,  a  hall,  three  classrooms,  an 
office  and  a  library. 

ST.  LUKE'S  PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH 

On  January  4,  1942  a  meeting  was  held  at  620  South  East 
St.,  Holyoke,  Mass.  presided  over  by  Mr.  Frank  Griffin.  The 
Rev.  Percy  F.  Rex,  Rector  of  St.  Paul's  Episcopal  Church, 
Holyoke,  was  present  and  invited  to  hold  religious  services 
on  Sunday  evening.  The  following  committee  was  elected: 
Frank  Griffin,  Henry  A.  Wallace,  Charles  R.  Brazier,  Mrs. 
Selina  Griffin,  Mrs.  Margaret  Brown  and  Mrs.  Susan  Hill. 

Regular  Sunday  evening  services  were  held  except  during 
July  and  August. 

On  September  27,  1942  the  congregation  voted  to  become 
St.  Luke's  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  During  the  month 
of  October  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  was  put  into  regu- 
lar use.  During  December  an  altar,  dossal,'  prayer  desk  and 
lectern  and  chairs  were  installed. 

On  December  13,  1942  the  Rev.  Percy  F.  Rex  presented  a 
class  of  fourteen  candidates  for  confirmation  to  the  Rt.  Rev. 
W.  Appleton  Lawrence,  Bishop  of  Western  Massachusetts. 
On  December  20  Rev.  Rex  celebrated  the  Holy  Communion 
according  to  the  rite  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  for 
the  first  time. 

On  December  1,  1943  the  Rev.  James  F.  Madison  became 
Rector  of  the  Parish  and  continued  regular  services  with  the 
congregation  of  St.  Luke's. 

About  that  time,  St.  Luke's  petitioned  the  Vestry  of  St. 
Paul's  Church  as  follows: 

"We,  the  people  of  St.  Luke's  Church,  Holyoke,  Mass. 
being  communicants  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
represented  by  the  undersigned,  respectfully  petition  the  Ves- 


Russell  L.  Davenport 


Born  Ogden.  Utah 

Amherst  College  B.S.  1912 

Columbia  University  L.L.B.  1916  (J.D.) 

American  International  College  L.L.D.  1950 

Former  Special  Judge  of  the  District  Court  of  Holyoke 

Former  Register  of  Probate  of  Hampden  County 

Former  Special  Judge  of  Probate  of  Hampden  County 

Former  City  Solicitor  of  City  of  Holyoke 

Former  President  of  Holyoke  Y.M.C.A. 

Former  President  of  Holyoke  Hospital 

Former  President  of  Junior  Achievement  Foundation 

Former  President  of  Holyoke  Chapter  American  Red  Cross 

Former  President  of  Peoples  Savings  Bank 

Former  Trustee  of  Mount  Holyoke  College 

Former  Trustee  and  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  American  International 
College 

Former  President  of  Springfield  Symphony  Orchestra  Association 
Presently 

Director  of  Holyoke  National  Bank 

Chancellor  of  Episcopal  Diocese  of  Western  Massachusetts 

Also,  awarded  William  G.  Dwight  Award  for  Distinguished  Service  to  Hol- 
yoke in  1950 
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try  of  St.  Paul's  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  Holyoke, 
Mass.  to  accept  us  as  a  Parochial  Mission  under  the  follow- 
ing arrangements: 

Article  I— The  Community  of  Christian  people  drawn  to- 
gether under  the  leadership  of  the  Rev.  Percy  F.  Rex  to 
provide  nurture  in  the  Christian  religion  for  the  people  of 
South  Holyoke  especially  the  Negro  population,  do  hereby 
organize  as  a  mission  of  St.  Paul's  Protestant  Episicopal 
Church  of  Holyoke,  Mass." 
which  petition  "was  gladly  granted"  according  to  a  notation 
in  the  Parish  Register,  now  at  St.  Paul's  Church. 

Beginning  in  July  1945  St.  Luke's  shared  a  store  front 
property  at  249  Main  St.  with  the  Bethlehem  Baptist  Com- 
munity Church,  each  conducting  services  at  different  hours. 
Upon  expiration  of  the  lease  in  November  1946  St.  Luke's 
began  holding  services  of  worship  in  the  Skinner  Commu- 
nity Center. 

A  branch  of  the  Women's  Auxiliary  was  founded  in  1945 
and  a  Men's  Club  since  the  fall  of  1947.  The  Church  School 
was  in  operation  since  the  founding  of  the  Mission. 

In  1955  St.  Luke's  Mission  closed  its  doors  and  its  mem- 
bers were  incorporated  into  St.  Paul's  Episcopal  Church. 

Bethlehem  Baptist  Community  Center 

The  Bethlehem  Baptist  Community  Church  was  orga- 
nized in  1943  under  the  supervision  of  the  Reverend  T.  H. 
Ponds.  The  first  meeting  place  was  on  Main  Street. 

Mr.  Ponds  was  succeeded  by  the  Reverend  E.  E.  Thomas 
who  became  the  pastor  in  1945.  The  church  was  moved  to 
Pilgrim  House  of  Grace  Church.  In  June  1945  the  Reverend 
H.  T.  Branch  came  to  Holyoke  as  pastor.  Again  the  church 
moved,  this  time  to  249  Main  Street.  Mr.  Branch  was  a  stu- 
dent of  Andover  Newton  Seminary  in  Boston  and  returned 
to  school  in  the  fall. 

In  October  1945  the  Reverend  H.  Benton  Harris  was 
called  to  be  pastor.  The  church  then  was  in  the  Boys'  Club 
at  346  Race  Street.  The  Church  began  to  establish  a  build- 
ing fund  to  be  used  to  build  or  purchase  a  church  to  give  a 
permanent  home  to  the  congregation. 

In  1948  Deacon  Mansfield  Stuckey  became  the  first  dea- 
con ordained  in  the  church. 

In  1956  the  church  building  at  37  Jackson  St.  owned  by 
the  Lutheran  Church  was  purchased. 

In  1957  Rev.  Leeardrew  Johnson  succeeded  Rev.  Taylor 
and  continued  until  1959. 

In  1957  Reverend  Leeardrew  Johnson  succeeded  Rever- 
end Taylor  and  continued  until  1959. 

In  1960  Reverend  John  A.  Everett  became  pastor.  Deacon 
Harold  Patton  became  the  second  deacon  ordained.  In  1963 
the  church  at  304  Elm  Street,  corner  of  Sargeant  (formerly 
St.  Andrew's  United  Church  of  Christ,  Evangelical  and  Re- 
formed) was  purchased  and  rededicated  in  September,  and  is 
the  present  church  building. 

Reverend  Everett  left  in  February  1965  and  in  1966  Rev- 
erend A.  L.  Hobbs  became  pastor.  Under  Reverend  Hobbs, 


William  J.  Dean  leading  St.  Patrick's  Parade 


the  church  has  added  two  Sunday  School  rooms  and  a  Bap- 
tism Pool  to  the  church,  the  mortgage  was  paid  off  in  1972, 
the  office  has  been  modernized,  a  parsonage  and  a  Half 
Way  House  have  been  purchased.  Larry  Bucks  was  or- 
dained the  third  deacon  in  1973. 

In  June  of  1973  a  group  of  parents,  staff,  church  members 
and  interested  citizens  formed  a  non-profit  educational  cor- 
poration for  the  purpose  of  conducting  a  Family  Develop- 
ment Program  for  the  church.  The  immediate  goal  of  the 
program  is  to  provide  early  child  development  services  for  a 
full  day  care  program  to  neighborhood  families  presently 
served  by  the  Head  Start  Program  conducted  at  the  church. 
The  program  will  be  conducted  as  an  extension  of  the 
church's  regular  activities  in  serving  the  neighborhood,  and 
is  under  the  supervision  of  Mary  Westbrook. 

The  church  has  a  Sunday  School,  Women's  Missionary 
Society,  a  Nurses  Unit  under  Hattie  Facen  and  an  Usher 
Board  under  the  presidency  of  Minnie  Westbrook. 

The  Bethlehem  Baptist  Community  Church  Gospel  Cho- 
rus was  the  first  black  choir  to  introduce  gospel  music  to  the 
New  England  area.  In  1960  under  Luegennie  Stuckey  they 
appeared  on  TV  channels  22  and  40.  James  Seibles  pres- 
ently directs  the  chorus.  The  church  also  has  a  young  adult 
choir  under  James  Odom  and  a  youth  choir  under  the  su- 
pervision of  Mrs.  Lucille  Hobbs. 
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Holyoke  in  World  War  II 

At  about  two  o'clock  Holyoke  time,  December  7,  1941. 
America  discovered  that  the  Japanese  had  attacked  Pearl 
Harbor.  We  knew  that  war  had  come.  At  least  one  Holyoke 
boy  was  on  the  scene.  The  records  say  that  four  Holyoke 
boys  lost  their  lives  in  the  attack.  Several  days  later  Hol- 
yokers  were  to  hear  President  Roosevelt  characterize  Pearl 
Harbor  as  "a  date  which  will  live  in  infamy,"  and  call  for  a 
declaration  of  war  against  Germany  and  Japan. 

Actually  for  many  Holyokers  the  war  was  already  under 
way.  Since  1940  men  of  military  age  had  been  registered 
and  called  to  the  colors.  Day  by  day  Holyokers  had  been 
witness  while  Poland  fell,  while  France  succumbed  to  the 
occupation  of  the  dictator,  while  the  British  came  home  de- 
feated at  Dunkerque.  New  words  found  their  way  into  Hol- 
yoke vocabularly;  blitzkrieg,  Panzer  division,  Schwarzcorps. 
Luftwaffe.  Axis  Powers.  The  Russian  army  retreated  two 
thousand  miles  before  Hitler's  legions,  almost  to  the  Ural 
Mountains.  The  British  girded  themselves  for  their  heroic 
Battle  of  Britain. 

Holyokers  began  to  experience  the  rationing  of  food;  su- 
gar and  beef;  also  fuel,  particularly  gasoline.  Lend-lease 
became  the  life-line  of  our  allies.  Hitler  had  conquered  Eu- 
rope by  means  of  the  lightning  war.  America  began  to  get 
ready  for  defense.  An  air  raid  organization  came  into  being. 
Blackouts  were  practiced  at  the  wailing  of  a  siren.  Air  raid 
shelters  were  built  and  air  raid  spotters  took  their  stands  at 
the  gate  house  at  Ashley  Ponds  and  at  Scott  Tower.  Air  raid 
wardens  learned  how  to  put  out  incendiary  bombs  and  the 
Red  Cross  set  up  classes  in  first  aid  and  life-saving.  Women 
began  to  knit  sweaters  and  wrist  bands  for  the  boys  at  the 
front.  Girls  began  to  write  letters. 

President  Roosevelt  had  promised  in  that  fateful  fireside 
chat  that  America  would  build  a  great  fleet  of  planes  that 
would  fill  the  skies.  Within  months  the  first  of  those  planes 
began  to  rise  from  Westover  Field.  Mostly  they  were  B17s. 
flown  awkwardly  by  new  recruits.  But  they  kept  rising.  Then 
one  day  a  whole  straggling  fleet  of  them  rose  up  into  the  air, 
straightened  out  into  a  jagged  line  and  flew  a  great  circle 
over  Holyoke.  This  was  the  first  manifestation  of  the  power- 
ful United  States  Air  Force  that  was  destined  to  grow  and 
humble  the  Axis  with  its  Norden  Bombsight  and  precision 
bombing.  Many  Holyoke  boys  were  among  those  fledgling 
recruits. 

Holyoke  soon  learned  that  this  was  a  global  war  and  that 
now  at  last  after  centries  of  protection,  America  was  fighting 
for  its  life.  American  and  British  leaders  decided  to  first 
concentrate  on  the  defeat  of  Hitler  while  fighting  a  defen- 
sive or  holding  action  in  the  Pacific  and  concentrating  on 
actually  winning  the  war  in  Europe.  Once  Germany  was 
defeated  they  could  make  all-out  war  on  Japan  or  perhaps 
cut  Japan  off  completely  and  leave  it  "to  wither  on  the 
vine."  The  plan  was  sound;  but  the  enemy  was  strong,  and 
it  was  to  take  almost  four  years  and  cost  billions  of  dollars 


and  the  lives  of  millions  of  young  men  to  make  it  succeed. 
Some  of  the  young  men  who  were  to  die  came  from  Hol- 
yoke. Over  long  years,  day  by  day,  Holyoke  parents,  wives, 
sisters  and  brothers  waited  in  fear  lest  the  dreaded  letter  or 
telegram  be  delivered. 

Industrial  Holyoke  took  on  a  new  vigor  such  as  it  had  not 
shown  for  many  years.  The  great  Worthington  plant  went 
on  a  stepped  up  night  and  day  production  schedule.  Na- 
tional Blank  Book  turned  to  war  production.  The 
Springfield  Armory  well  justified  its  purpose  and  its  history. 
Materials  were  carefully  conserved  for  war  production.  The 
use  of  copper  and  brass  was  permitted  only  for  making 
munitions.  Now  there  was  no  longer  any  unemployment. 
With  a  sizeable  proportion  of  the  men  of  America  in  service 
and  a  growing  crescendo  of  demand  for  workers  in  the  de- 
fense plants,  women  came  out  of  their  homes  and  took  their 
places  on  the  assembly  lines.  Under  the  nickname  of  Rosy 
the  Riveteer  they  began  to  show  that  they  could  do  the 
work  and  meet  the  obligation  and  perhaps  they  had  come  to 
stay.  Out  of  this  movement  was  to  come  a  profound  social 
change.  It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  in  Hol- 
yoke, women  had  long  worked  in  the  textile  mills,  usually  as 
skilled  help. 

Holyoke  watched  the  progress  of  the  war  with  fear  and 
anxiety.  America  was  for  a  long  time  unprepared.  But  sev- 
eral factors  began  to  appear  as  omens  of  good  prospects. 
Hitler  did  not  win  the  Battle  of  Britain.  The  Royal  Air 
Force,  with  limited  men  and  planes,  yet  proved  superior  to 
every  strike  that  Hitler  could  muster.  Hitler  also  made  a  fa- 
tal mistake  in  attacking  Russia  and  so  moving  into  a 
two-front  war.  Later  he  was  to  repeat  the  error  of  Napoleon 
in  fighting  a  war  against  winter.  The  Japanese  lost  control  of 
the  Pacific,  when  in  a  space  of  four  minutes,  the  Naval  bal- 
ance of  power  turned  back  to  the  United  States  at  Midway. 
Later,  in  the  greatest  naval  battle  ever  to  be  fought  in  all  the 
history  of  the  world,  the  power  of  Japan  was  to  be  com- 
pletely wiped  out  at  Leyte  Gulf. 

The  finest  aspect  of  the-  many  sided  kaleidoscope  of  the 
war  was  the  response  of  American  youth.  There  was  no  pro- 
test; no  resistance  to  the  draft.  The  boys  reported  for  induc- 
tion cheerfully.  They  came  from  the  farms,  from  the  facto- 
ries, from  the  colleges,  even  from  the  high  schools.  When  it 
was  all  over  many  officers  were  willing  to  give  credit  for 
winning  the  conflict  to  the  youth  who  had  learned  to  fix 
second  hand  cars  in  the  back  yard  at  home.  So  much  ma- 
chinery was  involved. 

For  spirit  and  sacrifice,  here  was  America  at  its  finest.  A 
high  school  teacher  reported,  "The  boy  sat  quietly  through 
the  class.  Then  when  the  class  was  over  he  came  up  to  the 
desk,  handed  me  his  book,  put  out  his  hand  and  said  "Good 
by.  This  is  my  last  lesson.  I've  enlisted  in  the  Air  Force." 
For  many  it  turned  out  to  be  in  truth  the  last  lesson. 

The  philosophy  of  youth  was  honest  and  forthright.  Amer- 
ica and  all  that  America  stood  for  was  in  danger.  The  land 
that  had  given  youth  nurture  now  had  to  be  defended;  and 
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youth  was  ready.  Down  deep  in  the  hearts  of  these  boys  was 
the  understanding  that  they  were  lighting  for  everything  that 
Americans  held  dear;  for  freedom,  for  loved  ones,  for  coun- 
try and  home.  The  spirit  of  Nathan  Hale  was  still  abroad  in 
the  land.  These  boys  had  seen  France  and  the  Low  Coun- 
tries go  down  before  the  dictator  Hitler;  and  they  learned 
fast.  The  boys  were  utterly  selfless  about  their  sacrifice;  and 
they  were  extremely  loyal  to  the  buddies  of  their  own  gener- 
ation. This  great  truth  was  what  the  people  of  Holyoke 
knew  and  saw  as  their  sons  came  home  to  visit  on  their  last 
leaves. 

World  War  II  finally  was  won.  The  people  of  Holyoke 
began  to  hear  rumors  of  a  new  secret  weapon.  In  June  of 
1944  the  Allies  invaded  Normandy  and  moved  into  Ger- 
many. When  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge  failed  all  the  world 
began  to  look  for  the  end  of  the  war  in  Europe.  People  in 
Holyoke  began  to  hope.  But  the  D.  Day  Invasion  had  taken 
a  heavy  toll  in  fives.  V.  E.  Day  came  in  May,  1945.  But  by 
that  time  many  more  Holyoke  boys  had  been  killed. 

In  the  Pacific  the  Americans  now  pursued  their  Island- 
Hopping  with  full  force.  Great  plans  went  forward  for  a 
tremendous  amphibious  landing  on  the  Japanese  Islands 
themselves  and  the  news  leaked  back  home.  A  great  wave  of 
anxiety  swept  the  city.  But  the  onslaught  never  had  to  hap- 
pen. In  August  an  American  plane  dropped  the  most  de- 
structive weapon  ever  known  to  man  on  Hiroshima  and  a 
few  days  later  on  Nagasaki.  World  War  II  was  over. 

It  had  cost  Holyoke  over  two  hundred  boys  killed  and 
thousands  more  severely  wounded;  many  of  them  severely 
injured  for  life.  Almost  eight  thousand  Holyoke  boys  had 
been  taken  from  their  homes  to  serve  in  the  army.  Many  of 
these  had  been  dislocated  for  life.  The  Holyoke  economy 
had  been  drastically  disturbed.  Holyoke  industry  was  now 
faced  with  the  need  for  reconversion  to  peacetime  produc- 
tion. Many  Holyoke  families  were  destined  to  live  in  sorrow 
that  would  never  again  go  away.  But  America  was  saved. 

The  wars  cost  Holyoke  people  the  finest  of  their  youth. 
For  many  parents  and  loved  ones  the  world  would  never 
again  be  the  same.  Time  might  heal,  but  the  memories  would 
linger  on.  For  those  who  made  the  supreme  sacrifice  a 
grateful  people  would  remember.  These  young  men  from 
Holyoke  gave  their  lives.  This  be  their  epitaph;  a  para- 
phrase from  history. 

STRANGER  GO  TELL  AT  HOLYOKE  THAT  WE 
LIE  HERE  IN  OBEDIENCE  TO  HER  COMMANDS 


Dedication 

To  my  son  and  to  every  Holyoke  boy  who  freely  offered 
his  life  that  his  country  might  live  and  be  strong;  and  that 
the  American  ideal  should  not  perish  from  the  earth,  this 
book  is  humbly  dedicated. 


Captain  Wyatt  E.  Harper  Jr.  U.S.N.  Dec. 


Enlisted  in  U.S.  Navy,  October,  1942. 
Graduated  Plattsburg  Officer  Training  School. 
Lieutenant,  U.S.S.  Register,  A.P.D.  Pacific  Theatre. 
Ship  badly  damaged  by  Kamikaze  attack  off  Okinawa. 
Commanded  the  Destroyer  Miles  C.  Fox  landing  Marines 
in  Lebanon. 

Commanded  eight  U.S.  Ships  in  three  wars.  Completed  two 
tours  of  duty  in  Viet  Nam  waters  as  Captain  of  U.S.  Ships 
Berkeley  and  Halsey  and  also  commanded  Task  Force  71.0.4, 
Search  and  Rescue,  while  Captain  of  Halsey. 
Leaves  Wife,  the  former  Mary  Bennett,  three  sons,  Wyatt, 
William,  and  Bennett,  and  three  daughters,  Virginia,  Wen- 
dy, and  Sally.  The  family  home  is  1005  Dalebrook  Drive, 
Alexandria  Virginia. 

Captain  Harper  was  a  graduate  of  Holyoke  High  School, 
Amherst  College,  U.S.  Navy  Line  School,  U.S.  Navy  War 
College,  University  of  Maryland  and  special  service  schools. 
Captain  Harper  died  at  Alexandria,  September  2,  1973. 
The  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wyatt  E.  Harper. 
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"That  from  these  honored 

dead  we  take  increased  devo- 

FLEURY,  Alphonse 

killed  in  action,  Dec.  20,  1944 

tion  to  that  cause  for  which  they  gave  their  last  full  measure 

FLYNN.  John  J. 

killed  in  action.  March  12,  1945 

of  devotion." 

FLYNN.  Henry  J. 

killed  in  action,  Aug.  11.  1944 

Abraham  Lincoln 

FOLEY.  William  E. 

killed  in  action,  Jan.  31,  1945 

World  War  II  Casualties 

FOURNIER,  George 

killed  in  action,  Oct.  24,  1944 

A 1 )  A  1V1 1  A  1\  .  neili  y  cuwai  u 

Hied   Sent    1  1  1946 

FRANKLIN,  Paul 

died,  Nov.  26,  1942 

d  adv'AV     Inhn  Miernel 
dAd  i  Atv,  jonn  iviiLiiaci 

Wilier!  in  Mrtion    AtlP    13  1944 

r,  i  I  i  L  k.i    iii    ciV-iiv'ii.    rvut.    i  -j  •  » 

FRODYMA.  Paul 

killed  in  action,  Aug.  7.  1944 

D  A  C\C\     \  'in ren  re  frOrh 3  TT1 

D t\ KJ V_J ,    L  cl  11 1  C  1 1 V.  C    V_J VI  1 1  ci  1 1 1 

died,  Feb.  7,  1943 

FROST.  Zigmund  R 

died.  Aug.  9.  1943 

danjas   Chnrles  W 

killed  in  action.  May  23,  1944 

GAGNON.  Arthur  J. 

died.  6/14/42 

BEAUDOIN,  Raymond  O. 

killed  in  action  April  6,  1945 

GANCARZ.  Theodore 

killed  in  action,  July  7,  1944 

BEAUDREAU,  Pfc  Raymond  V. 

died,  Nov.  22.  1945 

GAUDRAULT.  Joseph  L.  B. 

killed  in  action,  Dec.  7.  1941 

BIELA.  Max  E. 

killed  in  action,  Apr.  30.  1944 

GERSTEIN.  Nathan 

killed  in  action,  Sept.  6,  1944 

BILODEAU.  Romeo 

died.  Feb.  2.  1943 

GESEK.  William 

killed  in  action,  July  14,  1943 

BOCZON.  Francis  J. 

killed  in  action.  Apr.  20.  1944 

GIBBONS.  Edward  J.  Jr. 

killed  in  action,  Nov.  15.  1944 

BOGUSZ,  Stanley.  J. 

killed  in  action  8/19/44 

GIBSON,  Joseph  T. 

died,  Feb.  17.  1945 

BORUCKI,  Walter  J. 

died,  Aug.  28.  1943 

GIONFRIDDO.  Elmo 

died  4/14/42 

BOUCHARD.  Charles  W. 

died,  May  12,  1945 

GIROUX,  Henry  J. 

killed  in  action.  Dec.  16,  1944 

BREAULT,  Alfred  A. 

killed  in  action.  Sept.  22.  1944 

GODEK.  Stanley  S. 

killed  in  action,  July  25,  1944 

RRFNNAN  William  1 

died    June  26  I94S 

GONDELA.  Thaddeus  S. 

killed  in  action,  9/20/44 

RROTTT1  I  FTTF   Georpe  R 

rlierl    \Inv     \fi    1 Q44  ( nf  u/nnnd«.\ 

GOODHUE,  Theodore  L. 

killed  in  action.  Feb.  13.  1945 

RROWN    Tosenh  J 

killed  in  action.  Nov.  29,  1943 

GOSS.  Edwin  G. 

killed  in  action.  Nov.  18,  1944 

RI  \CK  1  FY   Dennis  Josenh 

Will erl  in  'i  r  f  i  n  n    \A 'A rr h    1  Q    1  Q4 3 

r.  1  1  1  L  U    111    clV.llUH,    lVltllV.il     17,  1 

GOUIN,  Gerald  P. 

killed  in  action,  Feb.  11.  1945 

RYNAN    CipTald  F 

died    Dec   ">7  194"> 

GREANEY.  Edward  J. 

killed  in  action  Jan.  15,  1943 

P  A  R  FY    lamps  F 

Willed  in  aefinn    lime    I Q44 

IN.111V.VJ     111     CIV.  11VJ11,    J  LI  1  1  V..  .      1  S  11 

GREANEY.  George  F. 

killed  in  action.  Sept.  29,  1944 

TASSIDY    Tosenh  Francis 

killed  in  ciction,  Apr.  16.  1945 

GUYON.  Harold  L. 

killed  in  action.  July  30,  1945 

CHARTIER,  Leo  George 

killed  in  action.  6/13/44 

HEALY,  Edward  F. 

killed  in  action.  July  30,  1943 

CHEVRETTE.  Albert  E. 

killed  in  action.  Nov.  20.  1944 

HAMELIN.  Roland  A. 

died,  7/1/44 

CHIVAS.  Stanley 

killed  in  action,  4/5/45 

HANSON,  Ralph  E. 

died.  Jan.  2,  1943 

CLARK.  George  Patrick 

died.  11/28/44 

HAYCOCK.  Herbert  S. 

killed  in  action,  Dec.  16,  1943 

CLARK,  James  G. 

killed  in  action.  Apr.  29,  1944 

HENDERSON,  John  C. 

killed  in  action,  Jan.  22,  1944 

CLEARY.  James  T. 

killed  in  action,  Jan.  7.  1945 

HERMAN.  Jacob  3d 

killed  in  action.  Dec.  17.  1944 

COLLINS,  Norman  A. 

lost  at  sea,  Aug.  23.  1943 

HILLMAN.  Merle  C. 

killed  in  action,  Dec.  7,  1941 

CORCORAN.  Samuel  F. 

died.  May  1,  1944 

HOFF.  Henry 

killed  in  action,  Apr.  29,  1944 

rORDFAU   Harold  W 

Willed  in  artinn    M^v  ")%  1944 

iviiiv.vj   ill    1 1  v.  1 1  >  '  1 1 .    ividy      o ,    i  7  i  i 

HURLEY.  Ronald 

killed  in  action,  Nov.  30,  1944 

PORRTfiAN    Inhn  1 

V  KJ IV IV 1  vj /V  1  .  ,  JUU11  J. 

Willed  in  aetinn 

IVlllCU    111    U.I.L1UI1,  0/il-'/t+tt 

HYDE,  Francis 

killed  in  action,  Nov.  11.  1944 

fOTF  Alhprt 

\_  v )  1  L,   r\l  UC1  I 

died    In  1  v  1^  IQ4S 
uicvj,  juiy  iu,  i  y-rj 

JACQUEL.  Raymond  L. 

killed  in  action,  Aug.  27.  1944 

PROTFAII    Rene  A 

Willed  in  nrtirin     Tulv  A    1  Q4<4 

K111CL1    111    ClV.  HUM,   J  Ul  y           1  /tt 

JANIK,  Stanislaw  M. 

killed  in  action,  Feb.  26,  1945 

Willed  in  artinn  11/10/44 

K111CL1    111    clV.llv.Jll,    1  1/  tL\J  1 

JECKER.  Joseph  E.  Jr. 

killed  in  action.  Jan.  19,  1943 

C\  INNIFF    Tnhn  R 

died.  Oct.  12,  1944 

JEZ,  John  T. 

killed  in  action,  Aug.  10,  1943 

r 7pru    Henrv  F 

killed  in  action    Tan    ?9  1945 

lx  1  1  1 V-  *J     111     tlV.llV711,    JUll.         S ,  IS^-J 

JEZ.  Thaddeus  T. 

killed  in  action,  Aug.  6.  1944 

DAI  TON  John 

\_J  r\  L  1  v_7 1 1,  J  Ul  1 11 

killed  in  action,  Nov.  11,  1944 

JOHNSON,  Earl  A. 

killed  in  action.  June  28.  1944 

DAI  Y   William  F 

died,  9/21/44  (of  wounds) 

JUBINVILLE.  Gerald  J. 

killed  in  action.  Mar.  6,  1944 

DANKO.  Francis  J. 

died,  March  24,  1944 

KAMONT,  Edward  F. 

missing  following  action 

DAVIDSON,  William  G. 

killed  in  action,  Dec.  21,  1944 

KANE,  William  Edward 

killed  in  action,  Dec.  14.  1944 

DEC.  Walter 

killed  in  action,  Dec.  24,  1944 

KANE,  William  P. 

killed  in  action.  Jan.  8,  1944 

DINAPOLI,  John  J. 

killed  in  action.  Aug.  4.  1943 

KELLIHER,  Charles 

killed  in  action,  June  30,  1944 

DOIRON,  Albert 

killed  in  action,  April  5,  1945 

KENNEDY,  Edward  W. 

killed  in  action,  Oct.  31.  1944 

DONAHUF  Charles  M 

died   Aup  5  1945 

VJ  1 V.  VJ ,     /\Li&.               1  J~~J 

KENNEDY,  John  Francis 

killed  in  action,  Jan.  14.  1945 

nONDVAN    Donald  R 

\_)  \_)  I N  \_/  V  t  \  1  ^  ,    L/VJlldlU  IX, 

M 11CU  111  aC HO  11,  Jail.            1  7*tJ 

KENNEDY,  William  T. 

killed  in  action,  Mar.  29,  1945 

DORWART,  Andrew 

killed  in  action,  Nov.  15,  1944 

KENNEY.  Francis  W. 

killed  in  action,  Sept.  14,  1944 

DOWD,  James  E. 

killed  in  action,  Feb.  29,  1944 

KONOPKA,  Peter 

killed  in  action.  Mar.  12,  1945 

DUDEK.  Albin  J. 

died,  Jan.  5,  1944 

KORONTJIS,  Aleck,  T. 

died,  Dec.  11,  1942 

DUJAK.  Daniel  J, 

killed  in  action,  Jan.  13,  1944 

KUENZEL,  Erdman  C. 

killed  in  action.  Dec.  2.  1944 

DULONG,  Joseph  D. 

killed  in  action,  Dec.  13,  1944 

LABONTE,  Franklin 

killed  in  action,  Dec.  7,  1941 

FERGUSON,  William  A. 

killed  in  action,  Jan.  7,  1945 

LACOMBE,  Edgar  V. 

died,  Jan.  25.  1945 

FLEMING.  Bernard  F. 

died,  Jan.  22,  1944 

LACROIX,  Lucien  J. 

killed  in  action.  Mar.  17.  1945 
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LAJEUNESSE.  Arsene  L. 

killed 

in 

aetion 

LAIZER,  Walter  E. 

killed 

in 

action.  Nov. 

14.  1944 

LALLY.  John  F.  Jr. 

killed 

in 

aetion,  Nov. 

20,  1943 

LAMOUREUX,  Neil  E. 

killed 

in 

action,  May 

12.  1944 

LANDAU.  Alfred 

killed 

in 

aetion 

LEARY.  Thomas  F. 

killed 

in 

action.  Dec. 

7.  1941 

LEMIRE.  Leonard  Wm. 

killed 

in 

action,  Dec. 

1.  1943 

LAPOINTE,  Leo 

killed 

in 

action,  Jan.  6.  1945 

LESNIAK,  Edward 

killed 

in 

action,  Nov. 

23.  1944 

LESZKOWICZ.  John  S. 

killed 

in 

action,  Aug. 

2,  1944 

LEVESQUE.  William  G. 

LEWKOWICZ.  Walter 

LOSTY.  William  M. 

LOWE.  Robert  B. 

LUPIEN,  Henri  J. 

MOREAU.  Raymond  G. 

MacDONALD,  George  E.  Jr. 

MACSUGA.  Joseph  J. 

MAHONEY.  Harold  E. 

MARTIN,  William  L. 

MATERNOWSKI,  Ignatius  (Chaplain) 

MARULLI.  Anthony  G. 

MATHIESON.  Wilson  Jr. 

MAYER.  Norman  A. 

McCANN.  John  L. 

MCCARTHY.  James 

McCOMB.  Norman 

McGRAW.  Allen  E. 

McLEAN,  Robert  A. 

McMAHON.  Elmer  J. 

McMAHON.  John 

MEUNIER,  Roland  J. 

MILLER,  Raymond  L. 

MILTON,  Armand  J. 

MONAHAN,  Thomas  F. 

MORGAN.  John  D. 

MORIARTY.  Bernard 

MORIARTY.  James  E. 

MULLER,  Joseph  E. 

MYERS,  Thomas  W.  Jr. 

NEWHALL,  Eliot  M. 

NEARY.  Thomas  J. 

NIEDZIALEK.  Carl  M. 

O'CONNELL.  Daniel  F. 

O'DONNELL.  Eugene  T. 

OLBYK.  Joseph  John 

OLDRED,  Edmond  J. 

OLDREAD.  Thomas  W. 

OLSZEWSKI.  Joseph 

O'MALLEY.  Edward  A. 

OUELLETTE,  George  W. 

PARFITT.  James  H. 

PASH,  Edward 

PETRYCKI,  William  S. 

POLLENDER,  Sylvic  W. 

PINA,  Frank  A. 


died,  June  17.  1945 
died.  11/10/44 

killed  in  action,  July  19.  1943 
killed  in  action.  4/17/44 
killed  in  action,  Jan.  30,  1945 
killed  in  action.  May  8,  1942 
killed  in  action.  May  29.  1944 
killed  in  action.  Mar.  11.  1944 
killed  in  action,  Jan.  13.  1945 
killed  in  action,  Sept.  12,  1944 
killed  in  action.  June  13.  1944 
killed  in  action  Feb.  3,  1945 
died.  Oct.  22.  1943 
killed  in  action,  Nov.  14.  1943 
died.  June  30.  1942 
killed  in  action.  Mar.  21.  1945 
killed  in  action,  Apr.  15.  1944 
died,  Oct.  18.  1944 
killed  in  action.  Mar.  23.  1944 
killed  in  action.  Feb.  2,  1945 
killed  in  action,  March,  1943 
killed  in  action.  Mar.  19,  1945 
killed  in  action.  May  12.  1944 
killed  in  action.  March  7.  1945 
killed  in  action.  Sept.  17,  1944 
killed  in  action.  Mar.  13,  1945 
killed  in  action,  July  3.  1945 
killed  in  action.  Jan.  15.  1945 
killed  in  action.  May  16,  1945 
killed  in  action,  July  26,  1944 
killed  in  action,  Apr.  30.  1944 
killed  in  action,  Dec.  26,  1944 
died,  Mar.  26.  1943 
killed  in  action,  Nov.  8.  1944 
died,  Dec.  29,  1944 
killed  in  action,  Jan.  21,  1944 
killed  in  action,  Nov.  13.  1942 
killed  in  action.  Jan.  28.  1943 
killed  in  action,  3/26/1945 
died,  Nov.  21.  1943 
aircraft  accident,  Mar.  27.  1944 
killed  in  action,  Apr.  21,  1945 
killed  in  action,  Dec.  3,  1944 
killed  in  action.  Apr.  1.  1945 
died,  May  8,  1944 

killed  in  North  Africa  area,  June  27,  1943 


PROVOST,  Roland  E. 

k 

lied  in  action,  Sept. 

12. 

1942 

QUENNEVILLE,  Cierald  J 

k 

lied  in  action,  Apri 

26, 

1945 

QUINN.  Edward  .1.  Jr. 

k 

lied  in  action.  10/24/44 

QUINN.  Thomas  J. 

k 

lied  in  action.  Apr. 

29, 

1945 

QUIST.  Kenneth  G. 

k 

lied  in  action,  Sept. 

27. 

1942 

RAINAULT,  Albert  L. 

k 

lied  in  action.  Sept. 

15. 

1943 

RAINAULT,  Roger  F. 

k 

lied  in  action.  Aug. 

7. 

944 

REGAN,  Daniel  C. 

k 

lied  in  action,  July 

22, 

1945 

REGAN,  Maurice  F. 

k 

lied  in  action.  Mar. 

13. 

1944 

RENAUD.  Henry  E. 

k 

lied  in  action.  Mar. 

2, 

945 

REOCH.  William  Ronald 

d 

ed,  Sept.  13.  1944 

ROBERTS,  Raymond  F. 

k 

lied  in  action.  Mar. 

1, 

1945 

ROCHELEAU,  Norman  N. 

d 

ed.  Aug.  28.  1944 

RODE,  Kenneth  W. 

k 

lied  in  action,  Feb. 

29, 

1944 

ROHAN,  Patrick  J. 

d 

ed.  Jan.  10.  1945 

ROMNEY,  Walter 

k 

lied  in  action.  June 

6, 

944 

ROSS.  Michael  E. 

k 

lied  in  action.  Apri 

1, 

1944 

ROY,  Raymond  L. 

k 

lied  in  action,  Oct.  28, 

1944 

RUSZCZYK,  Joseph  J. 

k 

lied  in  action.  May 

17, 

1945 

SAEX,  Gilbert  I. 

k 

lied  in  action.  May 

12. 

1944 

SALOIS,  Roger 

k 

lied  in  action,  Sept. 

1. 

1944 

SANDS,  William  Jr. 

k 

lied  in  action.  Dec. 

11. 

1942 

SARETA.  Joseph 

d 

ed.  Sept.  2.  1945 

SHAPIRO,  Joseph 

k 

lied  in  action,  Oct. 

5.  1944 

SHEARD,  William  J. 

k 

lied  in  action.  Dec. 

21. 

1944 

SIMPSON,  George 

d 

ed.  May  15,  1944 

SKOWRONEK.  Joseph 

k 

lied  in  action.  Aug. 

9, 

942 

SKYPECK,  George 

k 

lied  in  action.  1944 

SOLIN.  Harry 

d 

ed.  Dec.  24.  1943 

SOWA.  Joseph  H. 

k 

lied  in  action,  June 

10. 

1944 

SPILLANE.  Charles  W. 

k 

lied  in  action.  Oct.  24, 

1944 

SPINKS.  Harry 

k 

lied  in  action,  Apri 

1 1. 

1945 

STASEOWSKI.  John  J. 

k 

lied  in  action.  Mar.  22, 

1944 

STEVENSON.  Walter 

k 

lied  in  action.  March  19.  1945 

STRONG,  William  H. 

d 

ed.  Feb.  2.  1944 

SULLIVAN.  Clayre  P. 

d 

ed.  July  6.  1946 

SZALDA.  Stanley  P. 

k 

lied  in  action.  Julv 

1944 

TOMALA.  Edward  R. 

k 

lied  in  action.  July 

25, 

1943 

USZYNSKI,  Thaddeus  W. 

k 

lied  in  action,  Sept. 

2. 

1944 

VALENTI.  Thomas 

k 

lied  in  action.  May 

13. 

1945 

VEZINA,  Roderique 

k 

lied  in  action,  Jan. 

27. 

1942 

VOGT.  William  H. 

d 

ed.  Aug.  2.  1943 

WARZENSKI,  Bolek  S. 

k 

lied  in  action,  Sept. 

26, 

1944 

WATERFIELD.  Raymond 

d 

ed.  Mar.  3.  1944 

WIERCISEWSKI,  Carimir 

k 

lied  in  action.  Mar. 

2 

945 

WILSON.  Earl  William 

k 

lied  in  action.  Feb. 

3.  1943 

ZALEWSKI,  Frank  W. 

k 

lied  in  action,  Nov.  20, 

1944 

ZDROYKOWSKI.  Francis 

k 

lied  in  action.  July 

11. 

1944 

ZEBROWSKI.  John  S. 

k 

lied  in  action.  Apr. 

28, 

1942 

Approximately  7.800  Holyokers  served  during  World  War  II. 

Congressional  Medal  Honor  winners. 
Raymond  O.  Beaudoin 
Joseph  E.  Muller 
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KOREAN  WAR  CASUALTIES 


BRISSETTE,  Norman 
CARROLL,  William  George 
CASTRO,  Anthony  J. 
CHARPENTIER,  Roland 
DONOGHUE,  Richard  R. 
DOSTIE.  Roland 
FOUNTAIN,  Robert  O. 
FOURNIER.  Harry 
GAGNE,  Gerald  Joseph 
GERAGHTY,  Frank  W. 

GRIFFIN,  Stephen  E. 

KANE,  Harold  J. 
LAFLEUR,  Roland 

LAW,  James  R. 
McCLURE,  Ferdinanrd  J.  Jr. 
NAREY.  Martin  R. 
REYNOLDS,  James  C. 
SEAVEY,  Edward  H. 

SHAUGHNESSY.  William  J. 

SLATER,  Christopher  H. 
SULLIVAN.  James  M. 
TALLEY.  Harlan 
THIBAULT,  Arthur  J. 


lost  at  sea,  25  Nov.  50 

killed  in  action,  Sept.  17,  1950 

died,  Sept.  26.  1951,  in  Charleston.  S.C. 

died.  March  12,  1952 

died  in  Japan,  July  14,  1952.  of  polio 

killed  in  action,  Aug.  31,  1952 

killed  in  action.  Feb.  11,  1951 

killed  in  Korea.  Dec.  1.  1951 

killed  in  action.  May  29.  1951 

died  in  Japan  of  wounds,  killed  in  action. 

Mar.  17.  1953 

killed  in  U.S.  Navy  photographic  plane 

crash  in  Panama,  Jan.  6.  1954 

killed  in  action,  July  3,  1952 

died,  July  24.  1953,  of  wounds  received  in 

combat 

died,  May  24,  1951 

killed  in  action,  May  23,  1951 

killed  in  action,  March  8.  1951 

killed  in  action,  June  2.  1951 

killed  after  a  mission.  Mar.  3.  1951  when 

B-26  sent  down  in  sea  of  Japan 

killed  in  jet  plane  crash.  Arizona.  June 

5.  1952 

killed  in  action,  Sept.  18.  1950 
died,  Shepard  AFB,  Tex..  May  6,  1951 
died,  Sept.  30,  1953,  Magnolia,  Ky. 
killed.  Nov.  2.  1950,  in  action 


Killed 
3-21-67 


Killed 
12-28-66 


Killed 
10-26-67 


Killed 
2-28-6S 


Killed 
12-26-1969 


Died 
9-2-72 


U.S.  Army  Spec/4  Thomas  M.  Seklecki,  son  of  Chester  H. 
Seklecki  Sr.  of  302  Elm  St.,  Holyoke.  Mass.  -  Killed  March 
21.  1967,  near  a  base  camp.  Location  of  attack  not  specified. 
U.S.  Army  in  Vietnam. 

U.S.  ARMY.  PFC  Ronald  Giroux  -  Son  of  Joseph  Wilfred 
Giroux  of  291  Walnut  St.  was  killed  in  action  in  Vietnam. 
Giroux  had  been  serving  with  the  First  Cavalry,  Air  Mobile 
Division,  15th  Administration  Replacement  Co.  Died  Dec. 
28.  1966. 

U.S.  MARINES,  PFC  George  Lacus.  Jr.,  son  of  George.  Sr. 
and  Pauline  (St.  Laurent)  Lacus  of  23  Elting  Circle,  Holyoke, 
Mass.  was  killed  in  action  at  Da  Nang,  Vietnam.  Pfc  Lacus 
was  serving  second  tour  of  duty  in  Vietnam,  assigned  to  the 
3rd  Marine  Division. 

U.S.  Navy  Hosp.  Corpsman  Donald  Arthur  Labonte,  son  of 
Louis  A.  &  Lucey  A.  (Mercier)  Labonte.  Husband  of  the 
former  Patricia  Marie  (McAuley)  Labonte,  143  Brown  Ave., 
Holyoke.  Mass.  He  leaves  two  sons,  Michael  Daniel,  20 
months,  and  Robert  Donald,  7  months,  whom  Labonte  had 
never  seen.,  killed  in  a  helicopter  crash  near  Khe  Sanh,  Viet- 
nam, while  aiding  in  the  evacuation  and  treatment  of  cas- 
ualties. 

McCANN.  Vincent  Owen,  PFC,  U.S.  Army.  PFC  Vincent 
Owen  McCann,  Jr.,  21.  of  318  Walnut  St..  killed  in  Vietnam 
12.26.1969.  He  was  the  husband  of  Christine  Petit  McCann. 
Son  of  Vincent  and  Frances  (LaPierre)  McCann.  He  leaves 
one  daughter  Kathleen.  He  was  a  member  of  F  Troop  17th 
Cavalry.  196th  Light  Infantry  Brigade.  American  Division. 
U.S.  Navy  Captain.  Wyatt  E.  Harper  Jr.  of  1005  Dalebrook 
Drive.  Alexandria,  Va.,  husband  of  the  former  Mary  Bennett 
and  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wyatt  E.  Harper  of  6  Radcliffe 
Street.  Holyoke,  died  of  heart  attack  at  Alexandria,  He  had 
completed  two  tours  of  duty  as  captain  of  U.S.  ships  Berkeley 
and  Halsey  and  had  also  commanded  Task  Force  71.0.4, 
Search  and  Rescue.  He  leaves,  besides  his  wife,  three  sons 
Wyatt,  William,  and  Bennett,  and  three  daughters,  Virginia, 
Wendy,  and  Sally. 


LOCAL  VIET  NAM  VETERANS  WHO  HA  VE  DIED 


Killed  Capt.  Federick  W.  Meyer  -  Son  of  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frederick 

1964  Meyers,  20  Longwood  Avenue.  Holyoke.  Mass.  —  Killed  in 

crash  of  an  Air  Force  Transport  in  Manila  while  in  route  to 

So.  Viet  Nam. 

Killed  1st  Lt.  Leonard  L.  Kaster  —  Son  of  Mrs.  Regina  Y.  Shea. 

8-1964  7  Sylvia  Lane,  Holyoke,  Mass  —  Died  Aug.  64  -  Born  in 

Holyoke  —  Killed  in  crash  in  So.  Viet  Nam. 

Killed  Capt.  Valmour  Bourque  -  Son  of  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Valmore 

10-1964         Bourque  of  381  No.  Main  Street,  So.  Hadley  Falls,  Mass. 

Killed  in  Oct.  1964  piloting  a  C-123  Transport  Plane  which 
was  downed  by  gunfire  in  So.  Viet  Nam.  (Born  in  Holyoke) 

Killed  Sgt.  Stanley  J.  Kierzek,  Jr.  -  Son  of  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Stanley  J. 

7-  20-65         Kierzek,  119  Walnut  St.  Holyoke,  Mass.  -  Killed  on  July 

20,  1965  serving  with  the  Special  Forces  in  Viet  Nam.  He  was 
the  first  Holyoke  man  to  die  in  the  Vietnamese  ground  war. 
Killed  Cpl.  Robert  Bousquet  -  Son  of  Mrs.  Dorothy  Bousquet  of 

8-  18-65         411  Main  Street,  and  Raymond  Bousquet  of  275%  Maple 

Street,  Holyoke.  Killed  Aug.  18,  1965  near  Chu  Lai  serving 

with  the  Marine  Corps. 
Killed  Lance  Cpl.  David  L.  Owens  —  Son  of  John  and  Frankie 

10-5-66         (Abrams)  Owens  of  30  Union  St.,  Holyoke,  Mass.  -  Killed 

Oct.  5,  1966  serving  with  the  Marine  Corps  at  Quang  Tri 

So.  of  North  Vietnamese  Border. 


Of  the  211  Holyoke  war  casualties,  four  were  killed  during  the  outbreak 
of  war.  December  7,  1941  at  Pearl  Harbor. 

Chaplain  Ignatius  Maternowski  was  killed  shortly  after  the  Normandy  in- 
vasion and  is  the  only  chaplain  from  the  City  of  Holyoke  who  gave  his 
life  in  World  War  II. 
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Acme  Chain  Corporation 

When  Acme  Chain  Company  came  into  the  world  in  1947 
it  expected  to  employ  about  thirty  workers  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. Today  26  years  later,  it  has  a  peak  employment  of 
about  600  men  and  women.  Its  first  year  sales  were 
$135,000.  In  1956  sales  had  increased  to  more  than 
$4,000,000  and  have  been  growing  since.  At  the  beginning, 
the  company  had  just  one  product;  one  chain  belt  of  the 
size  and  dimension  which  the  management  estimated  would 
be  the  easiest  to  sell  and  would  be  used  in  greatest  multi- 
ple. Today  Acme  Chain  Corporation  produces  about  200 
different  roller  chains  for  all  types  of  industrial  applications 
where  mechanical  power  is  used.  Sizes  of  these  chains  vary 
from  }/%  inch  to  2lA  inches. 

Acme  Chain  was  incorporated  in  July,  1947  and  two 
months  later  acquired  9,000  feet  of  floor  space  from  the 
Holyoke  Water  Power  Company  to  start  operations.  In 
1950,  Acme  purchased  the  Industrial  Chain  Manufacturing 
Company  of  Springfield  and  continued  adding  to  its  space 
on  Dwight  Street.  Within  a  few  years  it  occupied  65,000 
square  feet  on  three  floors  on  Dwight  Street  and  was  still 
growing.  Finally  the  management  decided  it  expedient  to 
build  a  new  plant. 

The  original  officers  of  the  corporation  were  Carl  E.  John- 
son, General  Manager,  Paul  Froiland,  President,  and  Her- 


man E.  Pihl,  Treasurer.  They  were  the  original  investors  and 
it  is  said  that  they  stretched  every  resource  to  get  the  busi- 
ness started.  Mr.  Johnson  resigned  his  post  as  superinten- 
dent of  the  Chain  Belt  Company  of  Springfield  and  gave 
full  time  to  the  Holyoke  enterprise.  Herman  Pihl.  who  was 
treasurer  of  a  company  in  New  London,  resigned  and 
moved  to  Holyoke.  Paul  Froiland  continued  to  operate  a 
plant  which  he  owned  in  Springfield  which  helped  the  Acme 
plant  with  its  initial  tooling. 

The  new  company  was  beset  by  many  problems,  not  the 
least  of  which  was  a  drastic  shortage  of  materials.  The  war 
was  just  over  and  there  were  shortages  everywhere,  particu- 
larly in  metals.  The  problem  was  to  persuade  suppliers  that 
they  should  accept  orders  from  a  new  enterprise  just  to  get 
it  on  its  way.  Manufacturers  of  presses  were  booked  more 
than  two  years  in  advance.  Steel  mills  were  booked  to  full 
capacity  and  were  reluctant  to  take  on  new  accounts.  It 
finally  came  about  that  the  character  of  the  men  and  per- 
sonal acquaintance  with  the  suppliers  turned  the  scales  in 
Acme's  favor  and  the  new  plant  went  to  work.  Acme  be- 
came an  old  customer  for  steel. 

The  task  of  finding  a  suitable  place  for  the  operation  was 
difficult,  the  chief  drawback  being  weak  floors  in  every 
building  available  in  Springfield.  The  Holyoke  Water  Power 
Company  was  suggested  and  it  immediately  came  up  with  a 
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place  that  had  sufficient  dimensions  and  floors  strong 
enough  to  carry  the  heavy  machinery;  9,000  square  feet  at 
420  Dwight  Street.  Equipment  was  set  up  and  the  corpora- 
tion immediately  garnered  a  contract  to  produce  enough 
chains  of  the  single  model  to  keep  the  business  going  a  year. 

Mr.  Johnson  remarked  "As  soon  as  we  had  the  first  chain 
production  under  way  we  started  to  tool  up  for  the  next  size 
chain  and  six  months  later  we  were  in  production  on  the 
second  chain.  We  have  been  tooling  up  for  additional 
chains  ever  since." 

The  move  to  the  Holyoke  Water  Power  building  was  for- 
tunate. The  Company  owned  building  had  additional  floor 
space  as  Acme  needed  it.  There  came  a  time  when  Acme 
had  occupied  all  the  floor  space  in  three  buildings.  Finally, 
when  no  more  floor  space  was  available  the  management 
began  to  think  in  terms  of  a  new  building.  This  building 
was  built  by  Daniel  O'Connell's  Sons  in  1957,  and  occupied 
that  year. 

The  new  building  of  the  Acme  Chain  Corporation,  com- 
pleted in  1957  represented  a  supreme  confidence  of  the 
management  of  the  corporation  in  the  future  of  Holyoke.  It 
was  the  largest  single  industrial  construction  in  Holyoke  in 
35  years,  or  since  the  building  of  the  Farr  Alpaca  Company. 
It  represented  an  expenditure  of  $800,000  for  an  industrial 
structure  planned  to  exemplify  what  manufacturing  would  be 
at  its  best  in  the  future.  The  new  building,  located  all  on 
one  floor  has  simplified  the  handling  of  raw  and  finished 
material.  In  addition  to  the  cost  of  the  new  building  much 
new  modern  machinery  has  been  installed,  representing 
additional  capital  outlay  of  more  than  $100,000. 

Included  in  the  modern  plant  are  air-conditioned  offices; 
conference  room  for  salesmen,  board  room  for  directors; 
conference  room  for  employees  and  foremen's  meeting 
room.  There  are  two  pay  windows  to  reduce  waiting  time 
for  pay  on  pay  day;  modern  lighting,  five  large  fans  for 
summertime  use,  modern  cafeteria,  modern  washrooms  and 
a  three  truck  loading  platform.  A  freight  car  siding  is  lo- 
cated at  the  rear  of  the  building.  Expansive  grounds  are 
carefully  maintained. 

The  company  is  still  growing.  About  the  future  President 
Johnson  says  "Look  around.  We  are  looking  forward  to  a 
good,  stable  business,  although  we  expect  to  see  some  future 
growth.  Sometimes  too  much  growth  is  not  all  good.'1 

The  Acme  Chain  Corporation  is  now  in  the  process  of 
setting  up  a  new  plant  in  Singapore.  Its  justification  is  quite 
well  defined.  The  chain  manufacturing  business  is  highly 
competitive.  Acme  Chain  Corporation  is  one  of  two  roller 
chain  industries  remaining  in  business  out  of  two  dozen  that 
started  in  1947.  Recently  foreign  competition  has  been  a 
factor  demanding  defensive  consideration.  Asiatic  produc- 
tion, premised  upon  cheaper  labor,  is  undercutting  Ameri- 
can production  of  the  smaller,  cheaper  chains.  It  cannot 
compete  in  the  heavier,  more  sophisticated  products  toward 
production  of  which  Acme  is  moving  in  Holyoke.  The  Sin- 
gapore plant,  far  from  closing  out  Holyoke  production,  will 
enable  Acme  to  be  competitive  in  small,  cheap  chains,  par- 


ticularly in  European  markets,  while  still  keeping  the  market 
largely  to  itself  in  more  difficult  areas,  thus  guaranteeing  the 
permanence  of  the  Holyoke  plant.  The  corporation  is  now 
owned  by  North  American  Rockwell  Incorporated. 

Of  the  three  men  who  were  old  enough  to  retire  when  they 
founded  Acme  Chain  twenty  six  years  ago,  one  is  still  man- 
aging the  business:  Carl  E.  Johnson.  Herman  Pihl  retired 
after  many  years  of  valuable  service  to  the  corporation  and 
to  the  people  of  Holyoke.  As  a  fitting  reward  for  many  years 
of  unselfish  giving  of  himself  to  the  best  interests  of  Holy- 
oke he  was  selected  for  the  Dwight  Award  for  Distin- 
guished Service  to  Holyoke  for  the  year  1966;  a  fitting  seal 
of  tribute  for  many  years  of  dedication. 

The  following  editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Holyoke 
Transcript-Telegram  May  17.  1962  sums  up  the  Acme  Chain 
saga. 

There  is  glamour  in  the  Acme  Chain  story.  Started  25 
years  ago  in  Holyoke  Water  Power  Company's  Beebe- 
Holbrook  Mill  on  Dwight  Street,  it  is  now  a  major  unit 
in  our  industrial  life.  Three  men  with  vision  and  cour- 
age launched  this  company  back  in  1947.  All  had  reached 
the  stage  of  fife  where  they  might  be  expected  to  want 
to  ease  up  and  enjoy  the  years  ahead  with  a  degree  of 
relaxation.  The  story  is  all  the  more  remarkable  in  that 
they  reached  their  goal  in  an  era  when  individual  opera- 
tions have  been  falling  left  and  right  before  the  reaches  of 
the  giants.  They  have  given  proof  that  individuals  can 
succeed  in  highly  competitive  times  if  they  have  the  know 
how. 


F.  Bailey  Norton 
General  Superintendent 
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The  Ludlow  Corporation 
Marvellum 


In  1921  The  Marvellum  Company  was  organized  and 
incorporated  as  a  Massachusetts  corporation  at  Holyoke, 
Mass.,  by  the  internationally  known  color  etcher,  George  E. 
Senseney  as  its  president,  Francis  C.  Heywood  as  treasurer 
and  manager  and  Russell  S.  Bracewell  as  clerk  and  superin- 
tendent. These  three  men  had  been  associated  with  the 
American  Writing  Paper  Company,  Mr.  Senseney  as  art  di- 
rector, Mr.  Heywood  as  a  member  of  the  technical  force 
and  Mr.  Bracewell  as  research  chemist.  Mr.  Senseney,  in  his 
art  work,  had  developed  a  flotation  process,  (marbling)  for 
decorating  paper  and  it  was  to  exploit  this  process  that  The 
Marvellum  Company  was  created. 

Its  first  product,  put  on  the  market  in  1922,  was  "Marvel- 
lustre"  cover  paper.  This  was  followed  soon  after  by  highly 
decorated  envelope  linings  made  by  the  new  process,  as 
envelope  linings  were  the  fad  at  the  time.  This  led  to  the 
addition  of  an  assortment  of  fancy  papers  for  box  decorative 
purposes.  By  1928  the  company  had  outgrown  its  leased 
quarters  at  144  Race  Street  and  purchased  the  bankrupt 
Whitmore  Manufacturing  Company  property  at  28  Appleton 
Street.  This  acquisition  gave  The  Marvellum  Company  a 
fully  equipped  surface  coating  plant,  which  greatly  expanded 
the  scope  of  cover  and  fancy  paper  possibilities. 

The  Whitmore  Manufacturing  Company  which  Marvel- 
lum acquired  had  been  organized  in  Holyoke  in  1881  by  the 
Hon.  William  Whiting,  founder  of  the  Whiting  Paper  Com- 
pany, Mr.  James  D.  Whitmore  and  Mr.  Francis  D.  Hey- 
wood, who  at  that  time  was  General  Passenger  Ticket 
Agent  of  the  Connecticut  River  Railroad  located  in  the 
Cabot  Street  mill  of  the  Holyoke  Water  Power  Company, 
which  was  the  cradle  of  many  of  Holyoke's  prosperous  in- 
dustries. Mr.  Whitmore  soon  sold  out  his  interest  to  the  new 
enterprise  and  Mr.  Heywood  became  its  treasurer  and  gen- 
eral manager.  This  concern  prospered  during  the  times  of 
the  early  demand  for  coated  papers  such  as  color  glazes, 
lithographic  plates,  railroad  blanks  and  coated  bristols  and 
built  up  an  enviable  reputation  in  this  industry.  In  1902  the 
Cabot  Street  mill  was  bought  by  the  newly  organized 
Crocker-McElwain  Company  and  the  various  industries  in 
this  building  were  obliged  to  vacate.  The  Whitmore  Manu- 
facturing Company  built  a  modern  coating  plant  at  28  Ap- 
pleton Street.  In  1911  Francis  C.  Heywood,  just  out  of  Cor- 
nell University,  joined  his  father  in  the  management  of  the 
Whitmore  Mfg.  Company,  and  became  superintendent. 

In  1916  he  was  sent  to  the  Mexican  border  with  the  Mas- 
sachusetts National  Guard  and  in  1917  went  to  France  with 
the  American  Expeditionary  Forces.  During  his  absence,  his 
father,  Francis  D.  Heywood,  died  and  the  Heywood  inter- 
ests in  the  Whitmore  Mfg.  Company  were  sold  to  Ex-Mayor 
John  J.  White,  who  conducted  the  affairs  of  the  Whitmore 
Company  until  its  receivership  and  liquidation  in  1928  at 


which  time  the  properties  were  bought  by  The  Marvellum 
Company,  which  brought  Mr.  Francis  C.  Heywood  back 
into  this  location.  Mr.  Paul  L.  Houston,  who  was  proprietor 
of  a  paper  mill  in  Hudson,  N.Y.,  joined  the  growing  com- 
pany to  head  its  box  paper  department  and  William  J. 
Warner,  Sales  Manager  of  the  Hampden  Glazed  Card  and 
Paper  Company,  joined  the  organization  as  Vice  President 
and  Sales  Manager. 


Beveridge  Marvellum 

In  1931  The  Marvellum  Company  was  instrumental  in 
organizing  The  Beveridge-Marvellum  Company,  in  South 
Hadley  Falls  and  Mr.  Warner  became  its  President  and 
General  Manager;  at  the  same  time  maintaining  his  posi- 
tion as  Vice  President  and  Sales  Manager  of  The  Mar- 
vellum Company.  In  1935  Mr.  Maurice  A.  Park,  former  Vice 
President  of  the  Holyoke  Card  and  Paper  Company,  joined 
The  Marvellum  Company  as  Manager  of  the  Cover  and 
Cardboard  Department.  Mr.  George  Senseney  remained 
president  until  his  death  in  1943.  He  was  succeeded  by  Paul 
L.  Houston,  who  died  the  following  Spring.  At  the  time 
Francis  C.  Heywood  assumed  the  presidency  as  well  as  being 
treasurer. 

As  Marvellum  grew  it  developed  a  wide  range  of  products 
consisting  of  all  types  of  fancy  papers,  from  decorated  cel- 
lophane up  to  heavy  cardboards  used  for  photo  calendar 
mounts.  Beautiful  papers  used  for  gift  wrappings  and  greet- 
ing card  productions;  paper  for  covering  all  sorts  of  boxes 
used  by  candy,  stationery  and  perfumes  were  produced. 
The  company  also  perfected  papers  with  wood  grain 
effects;  ever  varying  in  such  grain  formation  as  would  be 
produced  in  nature  by  growing  trees.  These  papers  were 
used  in  large  quantities  by  wall  board  manufacturers,  to 
make  wood  grained  wall  board.  At  the  Beveridge-Marvellum 
Company,  Pyroxlin  coated  papers  of  all  types  were  pro- 
duced to  supplement  the  lines  produced  by  the  parent 
company.  Here  was  also  developed  Pyroxlin  coated  metallic 
papers,  crystal  or  mother-of-pearl  coated  papers  and  a  great 
variety  of  artificial  leathers. 

After  the  death  of  George  Senseney  and  later  that  of  Paul 
L.  Houston,  a  new  management  program  was  instituted. 
Stephen  Florio  became  General  Manager  in  1948.  Russell 
Bracewell  retired  and  a  new  set  of  directors  took  control: 
among  whom  was  Robert  Hano.  When  Stephen  Florio  died 
in  1955  Robert  Hano  bought  out  the  Florio  interest  and 
took  over  control  and  management  of  the  company.  He  is 
given  credit  for  putting  Marvellum  on  a  profit  making  basis. 
The  company  now  has  two  additional  branches;  one  in 
Homer,  Louisiana,  and  the  other  in  Temple  City,  California. 
In  December,  1962  Marvellum  sold  out  to  The  Ludlow 
Corporation  and  since  that  time  has  been  operating  as  a 
subsidiary  of  that  Corporation.  It  employs  about  200  work- 
ers and  operates  as  an  independent  entity.  James  Anwyll  is 
General  Superintendent. 
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PUERTO  PvICANS 

Throughout  its  history  Holyoke  has  been  a  city  of  ethnic 
migration.  Great  numbers  of  the  present  day  citizens  know 
well  the  story  of  the  coming  of  their  ancestors  to  the  Con- 
necticut Valley;  the  Irish,  the  French,  the  Germans,  the 
Poles,  the  Jews,  the  Italians,  and  others.  These  groups  in 
their  time  faced  many  difficulties;  lack  of  education,  lan- 
guage barriers,  hostility  from  those  already  residing  in  the 
city.  They  overcame. 

Today  Holyoke  is  witnessing  another  great  migration  by 
still  another  ethnic  group.  This  migration  in  point  of  num- 
bers and  problems  is  of  such  magnitude  as  to  command  at- 
tention. The  new  group  is  meeting  with  difficulties  perhaps 
more  complex  than  those  of  the  other  earlier  migrants.  Not 
the  least  of  the  problems  encountered  by  this  group  is  a 
lack  of  understanding  of  its  customs  and  problems  by  the 
people  among  whom  it  is  seeking  to  live.  This  new  group  is 
made  up  of  the  Spanish  speaking  people  of  Puerto  Rico  and 
South  America. 

The  Spanish  speaking  peole  who  have  come  to  Holyoke, 
are  for  the  most  part,  Puerto  Ricans.  A  small  segment  has 
come  from  South  America;  more  specifically  from  the  coun- 
try of  Columbia.  The  exact  number  of  non-Puerto  Ricans 
is  hard  to  determine  but  a  good  estimate  is  from  ten  to 
fifteen  percent  of  all  the  Spanish  speaking  people  in  Hol- 
yoke. 

Those  who  are  Spanish  speaking  and  have  come  from 
Puerto  Rico,  come  from  two  principal  towns,  Comerio  and 
Salinas.  Other  towns  where  some  Puerto  Rican  immigrants 
originated  are  Mayanguez,  Acecibo,  Villalba,  Veya  Boja, 
and  Yabucoa.  Most  of  the  Puerto  Rican  immigrants  come 
from  the  rural  agricultural  highlands  of  the  island;  an  area 
isolated  and  underdeveloped.  There  living  conditions  were 
symbolized  by  wooden  shacks  without  running  water;  people 
having  to  travel  to  the  nearest  creek  to  wash  clothes,  and  to 
the  town  fountain  for  their  drinking  water. 

The  major  occupation  of  these  people  in  Puerto  Rico  was 
agriculture;  raising  mostly  tobacco  and  sugar  cane.  It  is  not 
right  to  say  that  all  the  Puerto  Ricans  in  Holyoke  came 
from  this  named  area,  but  research  suggests  that  the  prepon- 
derant majority  of  Holyoke  Puerto  Ricans  lived  here  before 
migrating. 

Excerpts  gleaned  from  the  records  of  Casa  Maria,  a  Span- 
ish Apostolate  Mission  in  Holyoke,  directed  by  Father 
Bonneville  give  some  indication  of  salient  facts  about  the 
new  people  who  are  among  us;  place  of  origin,  age  group, 
marital  status,  number  of  children,  level  of  education.  Al- 
though the  sampling  is  small,  its  similarity  to  the  total  popu- 
lation charts  suggests  validity.  Most  of  the  forms  were  not 
filled  out  very  well,  suggesting  language  disability  although 
the  forms  were  printed  in  Spanish. 

1.  Female,  single,  Camerio,  Puerto  Rico.  Four  years  of  school,  does  not 
speak  English.  Three  children  born  in  Puerto  Rico.  Not  employed.  2. 
Male,  married.  Comerio,  Puerto  Rico.  Born  1947.  Four  children.  Did  live 
in  Hartford.  3.  Male,  married. 


Former  Mayor  Samuel  Resnic 


Born  in  Russia,  1899.  Came  to  United  States  in  1906. 
Graduated  Northeastern  University  Law  School  in  1928. 
Admitted  to  the  Bar  the  same  year. 
Married  to  Theresa  Hendel.  Has  two  sons. 
Began  practice  of  law  in  Holyoke  in  1929.  Member  Massa- 
chusetts and  United  States  Bar.  Member  of  firm  of  Resnic, 
Beauregard,  Resnic  and  Waite. 
Served  as  Alderman-at-large  1947-1957. 
Elected  Mayor  of  Holyoke  1957  for  three  terms. 
Has  received  many  awards  and  is  in  many  businesses. 
Past  President  Holyoke  Lions  Club. 

The  idea  of  coming  to  collect  welfare,  was  held  by  man) 
as  the  only  reason  Holyoke  was  flooded  by  the  Spanish 
speaking  Puerto  Ricans.  People  of  Holyoke  come  to  believe; 
this  because  of  rumors  of  a  large  percentage  of  Puerto  Ri . 
cans  on  welfare.  While  there  are  cases  of  Spanish  speaking 
individuals  coming  to  Holyoke  for  welfare,  and  the  exac( 
number  of  cases  is  impossible  to  determine;  yet  the  numbei 
is  small  compared  to  the  total  Holyoke  Spanish  speaking 
population.  Every  ethnic  group  came  to  Holyoke  seeking 
one  thing— a  chance  to  improve  a  difficult,  harsh  way  of  life 
and  hope  of  betterment  in  a  land  which  offered  more  op-^ 
portunities.  The  Puerto  Ricans  are  no  exception  to  this  rule; 
Their  life  in  Puerto  Rico  was  extremely  harsh.  They  hadj 
perhaps  a  relative  in  Holyoke  who  wrote  to  them  that  HoL 
yoke  offered  many  advantages.  Most  important,  Holyoke! 
could  offer  jobs  to  unskilled  laborers.  Other  minor  reasons' 
were  available  housing  and  oftentimes  one  family  would 
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bring  another:  until  a  full  scale  migration  got  under  way. 
An  interesting  contributing  factor  is  that  the  typical  Puerto 
Rican  often  thinks  of  a  third  or  fourth  cousin  as  a  close 
relative. 

This  was  one  way  of  migration  of  the  majority  of  Spanish 
speaking  individuals  to  Holyoke.  Another  manner  by  which 
many  Spanish  came  to  Holyoke  was  called  city  bouncing. 
The  Spanish  speaking  person  has  previously  lived  in  other 
i  cities  in  the  United  States— usually  New  York  or  Hartford; 
prime  areas  of  other  Spanish  coming  to  Holyoke.  The 
i  Puerto  Ricans  or  Spanish  speaking  people  are  attracted  to 
Holyoke  for  one  of  two  reasons.  One  reason  is  welfare.  The 
Spanish  person  who  has  lived  in  other  citites  knows  more 
about  welfare  and  which  states  pay  the  most.  These  people 
'  are  also  more  knowledgable  in  English.  They  can  get  jobs 
i  more  readily  than  the  newly  arrived  Puerto  Rican.  Some- 
1  times  they  come  to  Massachusetts  because  they  want  Mas- 
sachusettes  welfare.  The  other  reason  as  to  why  city  bounc- 
ers sometimes  try  Holyoke  is  a  more  important  reason:  a 
better  standard  of  living.  Housing  and  the  street  life  of 
Holyoke  is  much  better  than  the  bigger  cities  afford. 

So  the  Spanish  speaking  person,  usually  a  Puerto  Rican, 
j  has  migrated  to  Holyoke  from  mountain  areas  of  Puerto 
,  Rico.  He  is  poorly  educated;  the  files  of  Casa  Maria  indi- 
cated about  a  fifth  to  sixth  grade  education,  while  the  1970 
census  shows  a  9th  grade  average.  Only  23%  of  Puerto  Ri- 
cans graduated  from  High  School.  The  1970  census  also 
1  shows  the  majority  of  Spanish  speaking  individuals  living  in 
Holyoke  lived  elsewhere  in  1965.  The  exact  number  was  663 
out  of  1870,  while  only  500  of  the  1870  were  Holyoke  resi- 
dents in  that  year.  Possibly  this  is  the  story  of  a  poorly  edu- 
cated race  and  group  of  people  migrating  to  Holyoke  in 
search  of  jobs  and  a  better  way  of  life. 

The  Puerto  Rican  or  Spanish  speaking  individual,  more 
i  than  likely  had  a  relative  or  friend  living  in  Holyoke  before 
I  he  came.  He  would  live  with  this  relative  or  friend  until  he 
could  get  on  his  feet.  It's  not  unusual  for  an  established  immi- 
grant to  invite  his  friend  up,  who  in  turn  brings  his  wife, 
three  or  four  children,  along  with  other  relatives.  Upon  oc- 
j  casion  a  Puerto  Rican  apartment  may  have  as  many  as 
thirty  people  living  in  it. 

Holyoke  is  a  city  with  plenty  of  low  income  housing  scat- 
tered throughout  the  city.  Most  of  this  low  income  housing 
centers  around  the  canals  in  Wards  I  and  II  and  these  areas 
contain  the  largest  concentration  of  Puerto  Ricans. 

Besides  the  low  rents;  approximately  thirty  dollars  a  week 
with  utilities,  these  apartments  also  offer  the  advantage  of 
being  within  walking  distance  of  the  factories  where  most  of 
the  Spanish  speaking  are  employed. 

The  average  middle  class  American  feels  these  apartments 
represent  a  low  condition  of  living;  but  to  the  Spanish 
speaking  person  coming  directly  from  Puerto  Rico  or  South 
America,  the  apartments  offer  many  things  they  did  not 
have  in  their  natural  country. 

According  to  one  Holyoker  who  visited  the  areas  where 


Are  we  downcast 

the  Puerto  Ricans  come  from,  the  houses  had  no  running 
water,  washing  was  done  in  streams  and  homes  were  noth- 
ing more  than  wooden  shacks.  Holyoke  could  be  a  step 
upward.  If  this  be  true  then  perhaps  once  again  Holyoke  is 
fulfilling  its  destiny. 

The  Spanish  speaking  population  of  Holyoke  at  the  pres- 
ent time  is  hard  to  estimate.  One  reason  is  the  inability  of 
the  Spanish  speaking  people  to  read  and  write  English. 
They  were  unable  to  complete  the  mail-in  1970  census.  The 
second  reason  is  the  mobility  of  many  Puerto  Ricans:  mov- 
ing in  and  out  of  the  city;  not  staying  a  long  time;  making  it 
hard  for  the  census  takers  to  keep  up  with  them.  The  final 
reason  could  be  that  the  Spanish  speaking  families  who  are 
making  false  claims  on  welfare  do  not  trust  census  takers 
and  report  falsely. 

What  the  1970  census  did  say  was  that  there  was  close  to 
two  thousand  Spanish  speaking  peole  living  in  Holyoke. 
This  compares  to  the  one  hundred  Spanish  living  in  Hol- 
yoke according  to  the  1960  census. 

One  can  get  a  better  idea  of  the  influx  of  Spanish  speak- 
ing into  Holyoke  by  looking  at  the  school  census  for  the  last 
ten  years.  According  to  the  census,  there  were  only  thirty-six 
students  of  Spanish  speaking  people  in  1961.  In  1962,  there 
were  fifty-one  students,  sixty-eight  students  in  1963  and  only 
seventy  students  in  1967.  Now  began  the  true  migration 
period  as  the  student  population  increased  to  125  students 
in  1968,  then  324  students  in  1969,  719  students  in  the  fall 
of  1970,  790  students  in  the  spring  of  1971  and  finally  961 
students  in  September  of  1972.  These  figures  illustrate  the 
increase  of  Spanish  speaking  students  occurring  between  the 
years  of  1968  and  the  present. 

The  great  majority  of  Puerto  Rican  students  are  at  the 
elementary  level.  In  1971,  there  were  only  28  students  of  the 
Spanish  speaking  enrolled  in  Holyoke  High  School. 

It  would  be  safe  to  estimate  at  least  2,000  adults  to  go 
along  with  the  1,000  students.  From  the  records  of  Casa 
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Maria  most  parents  only  have  one  child  of  school  age  with 
one  or  two  pre-school  age. 

There  is  also  a  large  number  of  Puerto  Ricans  between 
the  ages  of  16-21  not  attending  school:  plus  a  substantial 
number  of  single  Puerto  Ricans  or  couples  without  children. 

From  all  this  information  and  estimates  from  the  welfare 
department,  Casa  Maria  and  Model  Cities,  there  is  strong 
inference  that  the  Spanish  speaking  population  of  Holyoke 
is  4,500  people  or  about  ten  percent  of  the  total  Holyoke 
population. 

The  significant  fact  about  those  4,500  people  is  that  they 
came  to  Holyoke  all  within  a  matter  of  three  or  four  years. 
At  one  time  the  population  may  have  reached  6,000  in  the 
summer  of  1971.  This  of  course,  had  a  tremendous  impact 
on  the  city  of  Holyoke,  trying  to  keep  up  with  the  needs  of 
4,500  people  who  did  not  understand  our  customs  or  lan- 
guage. Holyoke  has  had  to  try  and  meet  the  needs  of  this 
great  influx  of  population.  Holyoke  has  had  to  hire  Spanish 
teachers,  social  workers  and  policemen,  yet  failing  to  keep 
up  with  the  needs  of  the  Spanish  population. 

The  economic  opportunity  has  been  stressed  as  an  impor- 
tant reason  for  migration  into  Holyoke.  The  question  then 
arises  were  the  Spanish  speaking  people  able  to  succeed  in 
Holyoke;  to  find  what  they  were  seeking? 

The  Spanish  speaking  people  came  to  Holyoke  looking 
for  jobs,  for  education  for  their  children,  and  a  decent  place 
to  live.  What  did  he  find?  The  Spanish  person  who  came  to 
Holyoke,  found  a  job  through  a  relative  or  friend.  Rarely 
did  he  find  a  job  through  an  agency.  Logically,  the  only  job 
a  Spanish  speaking  person  was  able  to  obtain  was  one  with- 
out upward  mobility. 

The  Spanish  speaking  person  was  only  qualified  to  work 
in  places  of  extreme  menial  labor.  He  would  be  a  material 
handler  or  work  loading  trucks;  jobs  which  would  only  pay 
$1.65  to  $2.25  an  hour.  These  jobs  offered  little  in  the  way 
of  providing  interest  or  incentive.  There  is  a  large  turnover 
of  Puerto  Rican  employment  in  the  factories.  Beyond  the 
boredom  of  the  jobs,  the  Spanish  speaking  person  also  had 
language  and  cultural  differences  to  adjust. 

A  Spanish  speaking  person  working  at  a  menial  job  often 
has  an  employer  who  cannot  afford  an  interpreter.  He  has 
no  one  to  turn  to  if  he  has  a  problem  or  does  not  under- 
stand his  responsibilities. 

The  Spanish  speaking  culture  also  hinders  him  from  work 
in  the  mill.  He  does  not  like  pressure.  His  strong  family  ties 
may  bring  strange  reactions.  If  a  worker  hears  of  a  sick  rela- 
tive in  Puerto  Rico  he  may  go  back  on  the  spur  of  the  mo- 
ment, not  realizing  or  caring  that  he  will  lose  his  job. 

The  jobs  the  Spanish  can  obtain  rarely  have  any  upward 
mobility  or  equip  them  with  a  skill  for  finding  a  better  job 
when  they  leave.  This  means  a  Spanish  speaking  person  is 
often  trapped  in  a  very  dismal  work  situation. 

The  consequences  of  this  may  be  that  Holyoke  is  in  the 
process  of  forming  a  Spanish  ghetto,  that  will  trap  and  keep 
the  Spanish  there.  Holyoke  can  not  offer  the  Spanish  high 


Dr.  Homer  E.  Newell 


Dr.  Homer  E.  Newell  is  the  Associate  Administrator  of 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration,  in 
which  position  he  is  responsible  for  guiding  the  Agency's 
long  range  planning  and  policy  studies.  He  is  chairman  of 
the  NASA  General  Management  Reviews.  He  held  the  posi- 
tion of  Associate  Administrator  for  Space  Science  and  Ap- 
plications prior  to  assuming  his  present  position  on  October 
1,  1967.  He  was  born  in  Holyoke.  He  is  the  author  of  nu- 
merous scientific  articles  and  seven  books  ranging  from 
technical  works  to  popular  treatments  of  space  science  and 
rockets.  He  is  a  member  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 


incentive  to  work,  and  because  of  this  some  of  the  Puerto 
Ricans  turn  to  welfare.  The  18-25  year  old  age  group  can 
see  only  a  dim  future.  This  age  group  is  getting  away  from 
the  traditional  strong  family  ties.  The  Puerto  Rican  youth 
of  Holyoke  is  going  through  an  identity  crisis. 

The  Puerto  Rican  colony  in  Holyoke  has  religious  leader- 
ship; for  the  Catholics,  Casa  Maria,  the  Spanish  Apostolate 
Mission  under  the  direction  of  Father  Bonneville;  for  the 
Protestants,  the  Christian  Pentecostal  Church  under  the 
leadership  of  Reverend  Wilfredo  Hernandy. 

The  Holyoke  School  system  was  hard  hit  by  the  Spanish 
migration;  faced  with  a  growth  of  1000  Spanish  speaking 
students  in  a  matter  of  three  years.  The  system  has  yet  to 
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solve  all  the  problems  but  has  started  in  the  right  direction 
with  a  bi-lingual  education  program. 

The  bi-lingual  program  involves  teaching  the  Spanish 
student  Spanish  as  a  primary  language  and  English  as  sec- 
ondary. Many  people  feel  this  to  be  strange,  to  teach  Span- 
ish instead  of  English.  The  reason  for  so  doing  is  that  a 
Spanish  student  if  left  to  nothing  but  English  instruction 
will  soon  become  lost  and  drop  out  of  school.  He  cannot  be 
expected  to  keep  up  with  other  children  in  math  and  history 
if  he  cannot  understand  the  teacher.  With  bi-lingual  educa- 
tion he  is  able  to  keep  up  with  the  rest  of  his  age  group  as 
all  instruction  is  in  Spanish.  Eventually  he  picks  up  English. 
A  most  important  problem  of  the  schools  is  to  find  a 
qualified  Spanish  counsellor  at  any  price. 

Most  Puerto  Rican  crimes  are  committed  among  the 
Puerto  Ricans.  These  crimes  are  social  crimes  of  drunkeness, 
disorderly  conduct  and  fighting;  crimes  common  to  all  poor 
groups.  Other  crimes  are  motor  vehicle  violations  with  such 
offenses  as  operating  without  a  license  or  registration;  usu- 
ally brought  about  because  they  do  not  understand  the  laws 
of  registering  cars.  Many  young  Puerto  Ricans  will  buy  a 
car  and  then  drive  it  without  a  registration  or  license.  To  the 
Puerto  Rican,  the  car  is  a  status  symbol  of  someone  doing 
well  in  life. 

Once  a  Spanish  person  is  arrested  it  is  easy  for  him  to  be 
placed  in  jail  because  he  cannot  afford  lawyers  or  bail  and 
fines.  This  also  affects  his  job  opportunities.  The  Spanish 
speaking  person  in  trouble  is  often  partly  a  victim  of  his 
own  environment. 

WELFARE 

Welfare  is  by  far  the  most  sensitive  issue  in  the  city  in 
respect  to  the  Puerto  Ricans.  The  common  citizen  is  appre- 
hensive that  the  Spanish  migrants  came  looking  to  take 
away  their  tax  dollars  by  way  of  welfare.  Part  of  this 
thought  stems  perhaps  from  the  fact  that  50  to  60  years  ago 
many  of  the  residents  of  Holyoke  or  relatives  were  migrants 
themselves.  What  these  people  faced  then  was  similar  to 
what  the  Spanish  speaking  people  are  facing  today.  They 
have  heard  how  rough  it  was  but  that  they  always  refused 
charity  or  assistance,  no  matter  what  the  cost.  The  people  of 
Holyoke  have  the  Puritan  Work  Ethic,  well  established  in 
their  thinking. 

It  is  perhaps  true  that  many  people  in  Holyoke  who  sus- 
pect the  Spanish  speaking  people  are  those  who  are  descen- 
dents  of  immigrants  themselves;  and  everything  that  is  said 
about  the  Spanish  speaking  immigrant  today  was  said  about 
their  ancestors  as  well.  Holyoke  has  had  many  migrations. 
Each  new  migrant  brought  out  the  same  accusations  of  la- 
ziness, lawlessness  and  shiftlessness.  According  to  the  figures 
from  welfare  the  vast  majority  of  people  on  welfare  are 
helped  through  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependant  Children; 
the  children  benefit  most  from  the  AFDC.  In  Holyoke  as  of 
April  I,  1973  there  were  1,262  families  AFDC,  of  whom 
25-30  percent  were  Spanish.  Roughly  that  is  400  people  or 
ten  percent  of  the  total  Spanish  population.  General  Relief 
showed  a  figure  of  approximately  100  Spanish  speaking  in- 
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dividuals.  The  total  number  of  Spanish  speaking  people  on 
welfare  in  Holyoke  in  1972  was  in  the  range  of  500  to  600 
people  or  about  11  to  15  percent  of  the  total  Spanish  speak- 
ing population. 

Although  there  are  out-right  fraudulent  claims  submitted 
to  the  welfare  department  yet  according  to  the  department, 
the  number  of  Spanish  speaking  recipients  involved  in  fraud 
is  no  greater  than  that  of  any  other  recipients. 

The  Christian  Pentecostal  Church  was  founded  as  a  mis- 
sion in  1967  by  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Christian  Pentecostal 
Church  who  sent  Thomas  Torres  to  Holyoke  for  that  pur- 
pose. Its  first  storefront  meeting  room  was  at  97  Main  St. 

In  August  1971  Reverend  Wilfredo  Hernandez  became 
pastor,  and  in  early  1972  the  expanding  congregation  began 
to  use  the  facilities  of  Grace  Congregational  Church. 
Pentecostal  Church  is  presently  in  the  process  of  purchasing 
the  Grace  Church  building  and  property. 

The  Church  is  a  member  of  the  Christian  Pentecostal 
Church  with  headquarters  in  New  York  City,  and  supports 
the  Mother  Church's  program  of  domestic  and  foreign  mis- 
sion work  in  the  United  States,  Liberia,  Dominican  Repub- 
lic, Ecuador,  Columbia,  and  Puerto  Rico.  Reverend  Hernan- 
dez served  in  the  church's  foreign  missions  in  Liberia  in 
1963  and  in  the  Dominican  Republic  in  1965. 

The  principal  language  spoken  is  Spanish,  although  En- 
glish is  used  in  some  of  the  older  churches  in  the  United 
States. 

The  Christian  Pentecostal  Church  of  Holyoke  provides  a 
full  congregational  program  of  Sunday  School,  Children's 
Night  on  Monday,  Women's  Society  meeting  on  Tuesday, 
Young  Peoples'  Night  on  Thursday,  prayer  service  on  Satur- 
day evening  and  evangelistic  service  on  Sunday  evening. 
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The  Sinclair  Company 

The  Sinclair  Company  was  founded  by  Peter  S.  Sinclair 
in  1925.  With  one  employee  he  entered  into  the  business  of 
manufacturing  and  repairing  dandy  rolls  for  the  paper  in- 
dustry in  the  immediate  area.  His  shop  was  located  in  a 
small  wooden  frame  building  located  on  Laurel  Street  in  the 
Elmwood  section  of  Holyoke.  As  business  increased,  his 
area  of  service  to  the  paper  industry  expanded  to  cover  all 
of  New  England,  the  Hudson  River  Valley,  Eastern  Canada 
and  south  to  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania. 

At  the  time,  in  the  midst  of  severe  depression,  the  Buchan- 
an and  Bolt  Company,  manufacturers  of  wire  cloth  and 
dandy  rolls,  at  which  Mr.  Sinclair  had  served  his  apprentice- 
ship, reorganized.  The  local  bank  which  was  involved  in  the 
reorganization  of  Buchanan  and  Bolt,  prevailed  upon  Mr. 
Sinclair  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  operating  this  busi- 
ness. Therefore,  in  1933,  The  Sinclair  Company  moved  its 
operation  to  the  existing  plant  of  Buchanan  and  Bolt  on 
Appleton  Street  in  Holyoke.  Here  The  Sinclair  Company 
launched  into  the  production  of  fourdrinier  and  paper  mill 
wire  cloth  as  well  as  dandy  rolls  and  cylinder  moulds  for  the 
paper  industry.  The  growth  of  the  Company  continued  until 
its  products  were  nationally  known  and  distributed. 

In  1943,  recognizing  the  increased  need  for  a  sound 
source  of  non-ferrous  castings  used  in  the  products  of  the 
Company,  Mr.  Sinclair  acquired  the  Williams  Brass  Foun- 
dry located  on  Park  Street  in  Holyoke.  and  set  this  up  as  the 
Foundry  Division  of  The  Sinclair  Company.  In  1947,  Peter 
Sinclair,  with  his  sons  Richard  and  David  Sinclair,  pur- 
chased the  assets  and  equipment  of  Purves  Machine  Wire 
Company,  Inc.  a  small  manufacturer  of  paper  mill  wire 
cloth,  and  added  this  equipment  to  the  production  facilities 
of  The  Sinclair  Company.  About  this  time  Mr.  Peter  S.  Sin- 
clair retired  from  active  participation  in  Company  affairs. 
Richard  M.  Sinclair,  his  oldest  son,  assumed  the  duties  of 
President  of  the  Company. 

In  an  effort  to  keep  pace  with  the  expanding  paper  indus- 
try and  the  necessity  for  additional  production  facility,  a 
new  corporation  called  Sinclair  Wire  Works  was  formed  in 
1962  and  plant  facilities  constructed  in  Florence,  Missis- 
sippi. Richard  Sinclair  left  Holyoke  to  become  President  of 
the  new  facility  and  David  H.  Sinclair  became  President  of 
The  Sinclair  Company.  A  small  branch  repair  shop  was  es- 
tablished in  Hamilton,  Ohio,  to  service  the  industry  in  that 
area.  Management,  recognizing  the  need  for  greater 
financial  stability  to  allow  for  continuing  growth,  merged 
with  The  Lindsay  Wire  Weaving  Company  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio  in  July,  1964. 

Since  October  of  1967,  The  Sinclair  Company  has  re- 
turned to  private  ownership  of  David  H.  Sinclair.  The  deci- 
sion to  buy  back  the  company  was  a  result  of  his  opinion 
that  more  vigorous  growth  of  the  company  could  be 
achieved  by  diversification  of  its  product.  The  decision  al- 
lowed a  greater  freedom  to  develop  new  products.  In  order 
to  broaden  the  Company's  line  of  products  to  the  paper 
industry,  The  Sinclair  Company  acquired  the  Pressure  Sys- 
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terns.  Inc.  of  Glens  Falls,  New  York  in  1969.  This  Company 
specializes  in  the  manufacture  of  paper  machine  showering 
systems  and  pressure  filters.  In  1972,  Trion  Industrial  Plas- 
tics of  Rock  Hill,  South  Carolina  was  also  acquired  by  the 
Sinclair  Company. 

The  company  is  now  putting  up  a  building  in  Jackson- 
ville, Florida  and  transferring  roll  repair  and  warehouse  fa- 
cility from  Jackson,  Mississippi  to  Jacksonville,  Florida; 

The  Scott  Paper  Company 

Scott  Paper  Company,  since  its  founding  in  Philadelphia 
in  1879  has  expanded  rapidly  into  a  worldwide  manufactur- 
ing and  marketing  enterprise  with  a  network  of  21  different 
production  plants  in  the  United  States;  and  foreign  affiliates 
which  operate  18  mills  in  13  countries  abroad.  Today  the 
company  is  owned  by  about  70,000  shareholders  and  has 
sales  in  excess  of  $500  million.  The  company  owns  and 
operates  almost  3  million  acres  of  timberland  scientifically 
managed  for  the  production  of  wood  fibres. 

In  1965  Scott  Paper  Company  acquired  Plastic  Coating 
and  Tecnifax  in  Holyoke,  reflecting  the  company's  growing 
involvement  in  the  rapidly  expanding  reprographics  field. 
Both  firms  are  users  and  converters  of  raw  paper.  In  combi- 
nation they  represent  a  reservoir  of  technology,  production 
know-how  and  human  resources  adequate  to  cope  with  the 
rapid  technological  advances  of  the  industry. 

Samuel  B.  Sutphin  was  in  at  the  founding  of  Plastic  Coat- 
ing Corporation  in  1932  and  Tecnifax  Corporation  in  1949. 
The  accelerated  growth  of  both  Plastic  Coating  and  Tecni- 
fax must  be  attributed  to  competence  in  research,  manufac- 
turing and  marketing.  Both  companies  have  developed 
products  and  processes  projected  to  serve  the  needs  of  a 
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rapidly  changing  industrial  world.  These  products  and  pro- 
cesses have  found  acceptance.  The  following  statement  ex- 
plains itself.  It  comes  from  the  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
both  companies. 

The  seeds  for  the  future  growth  of  our  society  are  being 
sown  today  in  research— by  sensitive  and  practical  profes- 
sionals who  are  now  outlining  the  future. 

Successful  research  demands  that  delicate  balance  of 
man's  unfettered  imagination  and  the  discipline  of  his 
educated  mind. 

Samuel  R.  Sutphin 
Chairman  of  the  Board 
Plastic  Coating  Corporation 
Technical  Corporation 

Tecnifax  takes  its  name  from  a  contraction  of  the  words 
"technical  facsimile,"  meaning  in  a  sense  a  technical  repro- 
duction. The  Tecnifax  Corporation  was  founded  in  Holyoke 
on  January  1,  1949.  Its  mentor  at  the  time  and  for  many 
years  was  Joseph  Kaufman.  The  company  grew  rapidly  to 
its  present  position  as  one  of  the  world's  largest  manufactur- 
ers of  diazo  reproduction  papers  and  films;  today  employing 
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approximately  700  persons.  Products  are  sold  through 
twenty-six  sales  branches  and  live  distributors  in  the  United 
States,  and  through  a  subsidiary  in  Canada.  Export  sales  are 
substantial  and  growing  yearly.  The  chief  manufacturing 
plant  and  general  offices  are  located  on  Appleton  Street  in 
Holyoke. 

For  many  years  on  the  American  industrial  scene  the 
"blueprint."  with  white  lines  on  a  blue  background  served 
as  the  sole  means  of  conveying  design  ideas  from  the  draft- 
ing board  to  the  worker  on  the  job.  Then  shortly  after 
World  War  I  the  diazo  process  came  out  of  Europe  to  offer 
to  American  technology  a  better  means  of  technical  repro- 
duction; with  colored  lines  on  white  background.  Under  the 
stress  of  the  needs  of  World  War  II  the  diazoprint  sup- 
planted the  blueprint  as  the  chief  means  of  technical  com- 
munication. Tecnifax  has  grown  accordingly. 

Once  the  diazo  process  was  perfected  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  trade,  Tecnifax  set  out  to  find  wider  uses  for  its  product. 
They  turned  out  to  be  many;  among  the  first  being  in  edu- 
cation; through  the  dissemination  of  information  by  means 
of  the  overhead  projector.  Diazochrome  color  films  have 
been  designed  to  facilitate  this  overhead  projection.  It  is 
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presently  the  goal  of  the  company  to  have  an  overhead  pro- 
jector in  every  classroom  in  the  country.  Visual  aids  have 
become  a  vital  part  of  modern  education. 

Office  copying  and  duplication  of  letters  and  office  mate- 
rial is  also  a  rapidly  growing  field.  Tecnifax  markets  a  sys- 
tem for  making  paper  plates  for  high  speed  reproduction  of 
printed  and  graphic  materials.  Through  use  of  the  machine, 
high-speed  production  of  paper  copies  can  be  attained  in  a 
few  seconds.  The  Plastic  Coating  Corporation,  a  sister  com- 
pany, developed  the  process  and  supplies  the  material. 

Other  areas  of  production  for  Tecnifax  is  the  production 
and  application  of  microfilm  and  in  the  lithographing  areas 
of  the  graphic  arts.  Graphic  arts  applications  are  expected  to 
expand  greatly  as  new  products  are  developed  to  meet  new 
demands  of  the  industry.  Perhaps  the  strength  and  promise 
of  Tecnifax  is  in  its  emphasis  upon  basic  analysis  of  re- 
search and  the  development  of  new  products.  Tecnifax  pres- 
ently employs  more  than  700  people. 

Plastic  Coating  Corporation  was  founded  in  1932,  as  an 
operation  devoted  to  research  and  innovative  technology.  It 
sought  for  new  processes  and  products.  Over  the  years  the 
company  has  developed  a  technology  for  the  application  of 
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natural  and  synthetic  resinous  and  plastic  materials  as  im- 
pregnants  and  surface  coatings.  One  of  its  products  is  a 
unique  book-covering  material,  called  Kivar,  which  it  mar- 
kets at  home  and  abroad.  This  product  is  also  used  now  as 
interior  trim  for  the  automotive  industry. 

Also  produced  in  the  Holyoke  plant  is  a  wide  line  of  spe- 
cially treated  plastic  film  for  the  photographic  industry. 
Plastic  Coating  is  likewise  a  major  supplier  of  materials  and 
equipment  for  the  convenience  copying  market.  It  supplies 
specially  processed  materials  for  hardcopy  computer  data 
processing,  and  electronic  recording  equipment  for  printout 
at  rates  up  to  one  million  characters  per  second.  Included 
are  transcripts  from  magnetic  tapes,  microfilm,  direct  com- 
puter readout  and  oscillographic  recording.  Plastic  Coating 
Corporation  employs  715  men  and  women. 


The  Rise  of  Lestoil 

Jacob  L.  Barowsky,  founder  of  Lestoil,  received  his  early 
education  in  the  Holyoke  Public  Schools  and  his  B.A.  de- 
gree from  Harvard  College.  His  first  ventures  were  in  paper 
jobbing,  metal  good  manufacturing  and  real  estate,  and  in 
1927  he  joined  his  brothers  in  the  operation  of  the  General 
Cleaners  and  Dyers  in  Holyoke.  It  was  here  that  he  gave 
thought  to  the  various  steps  involved  in  the  dry  cleaning 
process.  Garments  were  cleaned  with  a  petroleum  solvent 
and  then  often  it  was  necessary  to  rewash  garments  with 
plain  soap  and  water  to  remove  many  types  of  soil,  such  as 
sugars  and  starches  which  are  not  soluble  in  the  dry  clean- 
ing agent.  Gravy  is  a  common  example,  since  it  contains 
fats  which  are  removed  by  the  solvents,  but  the  garment 
must  be  rewashed  with  soap  and  water  to  remove  the  water 
soluble  soils.  Another  example:  Perspiration  which  contains 
both  body  fats  and  water. 

By  observing  the  constantly  repeated  double  work  re- 
quired of  cleaners  in  making  garments  completely  free  of 
soil,  the  need  for  an  improved  method  or  product  was 
graphically  registered  in  Mr.  Barowsky's  mind.  He  pondered 
the  possibility  of  devising  an  agent  that  with  a  single  wash- 
ing would  simultaneously  remove  both  water  and  non-water 
soluble  soils.  The  Adell  Chemical  Company  was  then 
formed  in  1933  to  make  and  sell  cleaning  products.  (Adell  is 
derived  from  Mrs.  Barowsky's  name— Adeline).  With  the 
assistance  of  chemist  John  Tulenko,  after  much  experimen- 
tation and  testing,  he  developed  a  cleaning  product  that  was 
miscible  in  both  water  and  oil.  The  first  batches  of  this 
product  were  mixed  in  a  baby's  bathtub  but  found  long 
hoped  for  acceptance  in  commercial  laundries  for  more 
effective  laundering.  It  was  first  called  LA  VOL.  In  1936  the 
more  apt  name,  LESTOIL,  came  into  being  and  this  trade 
name  was  registered. 

Conceived  at  a  time  when  synthetic  detergents  were  un- 
known, Lestoil,  through  constant  experimentation  and  im- 
provement, was  developed  until  it  occupied  a  unique  place 
in  the  field  of  cleaners;  that  of  the  original  all-purpose  liq- 
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uid  detergent.  In  addition  to  its  wide  acceptance  by  com- 
mercial laundries  and  dry-cleaners,  Lestoil  was  used  exten- 
sively by  paper  mills  for  the  removal  of  difficult  soil  such  as 
ink,  wax,  oil,  grease,  asphalt,  and  adhesives  from  paper 
makers'  raw  stock  (rags  or  old  newspapers  and  magazines). 
An  interesting  point  is  that  Lestoil  was  forerunner  of  the 
current  ecology  movement  in  that  it  enabled  paper  mills  to 
remove  all  soils  from  rags  and  old  papers  so  effectively  that 
they  could  be  recycled  into  the  manufacture  of  new  papers. 
Lestoil  was  also  sold  to  textile  mills  throughout  the  world 
for  scouring  goods  to  remove  imbedded  soils  prior  to 
bleaching  and  dyeing. 

During  the  parly  1940's  Mr.  Barowsky  gave  many  samples 
of  Lestoil  to  numerous  friends  for  use  in  their  homes.  They 
always  returned  for  more,  and  such  enthusiastic  response 
encouraged  him  to  experiment  further  with  the  promotion 
and  sale  of  the  product  for  the  retail  consumer  market.  He 
approached  the  manager  of  Steigers  Department  Store  in 
Holyoke  who  cooperatively  accepted  the  product  and  per- 
mitted its  demonstration  in  his  store  while  being  sold.  Dem- 
onstrations were  costly,  though  effective,  for  introducing 
Lestoil  to  the  housewife.  Other  stores  within  Holyoke  were 
also  sold  on  the  idea  of  stocking  Lestoil  and  although  all 
were  very  helfpul  and  cooperative,  it  was  soon  discovered 
that  no  matter  how  good  the  product  might  be,  it  would  not 
move  from  the  shelves  without  advertising. 

With  little  knowledge  of  retail  merchandising  and  no 
money  to  buy  advertising  of  any  consequence,  a  long  period 
of  trial  and  error  ensued  in  the  promotion  of  Lestoil  to  the 
consumer.  For  more  than  ten  years,  from  1944  on,  most  of 
the  profits  from  the  sale  of  the  industrial  products  were  used 
to  finance  the  marketing  efforts  to  the  retail  trade.  Because 


of  a  firm  belief  in  the  excellence  of  Lestoil  for  home  use,  the 
company  spent  $3.00  during  this  time  on  advertising  and 
merchandising  for  every  $1.00  in  retail  sales.  All  types  of 
promotions  were  used  along  with  every  conceivable  type  of 
advertising;  couponing;  sampling;  demonstrations,  along 
with  newspaper  and  radio.  The  attempts  however  were  fee- 
ble in  accordance  with  the  available  money  and  thus  the 
results  were  negligible  and  discouraging.  Many  times  Mr. 
Barowsky  was  tempted  to  give  up  the  sales  effort  to  stop  the 
dissipation  of  the  profits  from  the  industrial  business;  but 
always  at  the  last  minute  some  positive  evidence  would 
appear  to  encourage  him  to  continue  a  bit  longer. 

By  1954  television  was  emerging  as  an  important  factor  in 
the  advertising  field  and  Mr.  Barowsky  decided  to  make  one 
last  attempt  in  advertising  Lestoil  to  the  consuming  public 
on  television.  This  time  it  would  take— or  else!  He  called  Pat 
Montague,  the  then  general  manager  of  WHYN-TV.  into 
his  office  and  exaplained  that  he  wanted  to  use  television  to 
advertise  his  product  and  that  if  it  would  not  produce  the 
desired  results  in  increasing  sales,  his  effort  would  be  aban- 
doned. Pat  and  he  agreed  that  it  was  well  worth  the  trial, 
but  that  the  commercials  should  be  frequent  enough  to 
make  an  impact  on  the  market  and  also  that  they  should  be 
aired  over  a  long  period  of  time  in  order  that  the  message 
might  sink  in— In  other  words— saturate  the  market  with 
commercials.  Pat  walked  out  of  the  office  with  a  contract 
which  called  for  televising  30  commercials  per  week  for  one 
full  year.  This  was  the  beginning  of  a  pattern  that  would  be 
repeated  over  and  over  again  with  most  television  stations 
throughout  the  country  and  was  probably  the  birth  of  "SAT- 
URATION TV";  a  method  of  advertising  which  is  still 
used  by  many  major  companies  today. 
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Now  that  the  contract  had  been  signed,  the  next  question 
to  be  resolved  was  how  this  major  expenditure  would  be 
financed.  The  plan  was  explained  in  detail  to  George  Wal- 
lace, the  President  of  the  Hadley  Falls  Trust  Co.,  who 
agreed  to  go  along  on  this  risky  venture  even  though  he 
realized  that  if  the  advertising  were  not  successful,  it  could 
easily  be  the  demise  of  the  Adell  Chemical  Company.  All  its 
cash  reserves  had  been  used  up  during  the  previous  ten 
years  of  trial  and  error  advertising  for  retail  Lestoil.  Mr. 
Barowsky,  however,  had  an  abounding  faith  in  the  excel- 
lence of  Lestoil  and  felt  that  if  only  the  general  public  could 
be  made  aware  of  it,  they  would  not  only  try  it,  but  would 
keep  coming  back  for  more. 

Once  the  financing  had  been  arranged,  the  Lestoil  adver- 
tising schedule  was  launched  on  WHYN-TV.  Outwardly. 
Mr.  Barowsky  was  enthusiastic  over  the  TV  commercials 
and  highly  confident  of  his  product,  though  there  was  the 
loss  of  a  good  deal  of  sleep.  During  this  period  of  trial,  Mrs. 
Barowsky,  fully  aware  of  the  gamble  involved,  backed  her 
husband  all  the  way.  She  was  a  source  of  strength  and  en- 
couragement from  the  very  beginning. 

Within  a  few  months  results  were  such  that  Mr.  Barowsky 
could  detect  that  the  TV  commercials  were  not  going  unno- 
ticed. He  felt  confident  enough  to  buy  a  similar  TV  schedule 
on  WWLP-TV  in  Springfield  and  a  few  months  later  re- 
peated the  purchase  on  stations  in  Hartford  and  New  Haven, 
Connecticut.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year,  sales  had  dou- 
bled and  even  though  the  advertising  expenditures  had 
quintupled,  this  was  sufficient  proof  that  Lestoil  was  being 
accepted  and  that  the  advertising  contracts  should  be  re- 
newed. The  next  year  proved  that  he  was  right.  Retail  sales 
skyrocketed. 

Additional  marketing  areas  were  rapidly  added  and  Les- 
toil became  a  household  word  wherever  it  was  introduced. 
Surveys  showed  that  Lestoil  could  be  found  in  80%  of  all 
homes  in  many  areas  where  it  was  being  advertised.  Adver- 
tising expenditures  also  increased  commensurate  with  sales. 
For  instance,  in  1957  sales  were  $8,000,000  per  year  but 
jumped  to  $24,000,000  in  1958.  Lestoil  had  become  the  most 
advertised  product  on  television  with  expenditures  exceed- 
ing $12,000,000  per  year.  The  expenditures  for  advertising  in 
relation  to  sales  were  completely  out  of  proportion,  but  the 
business  was  growing.  The  company  was  expanding  its  terri- 
tory continually  and  in  new  territories  it  took  sometimes  two 
years  to  arouse  consumer  interest.  Also,  TV  costs  were  con- 
stantly on  the  rise. 

Such  fantastic  growth  immediately  necessitated  full  coor- 
dination in  every  phase  of  the  business.  Manufacturing  fa- 
cilities had  to  be  expanded  so  in  1957  Adell  Chemical 
Company  moved  into  a  new  building  of  50,000  sq.  ft.  Soon 
plans  had  to  get  underway  for  a  150,000  square  foot  addi- 
tion to  the  building. 

New  TV  commercials  constantly  were  prepared  and  the 
wholly  owned  advertising  agency,  Jackson  Associates,  Incor- 
porated, spewed  forth  a  new  offering  every  month.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  the  house  advertising  agency  was 


formed  early— as  soon  as  Lestoil  began  to  expand  its  market. 
When  Mr.  Barowsky  first  approached  agencies  to  take  on 
the  Lestoil  account,  no  one  was  interested  since  the  total 
advertising  expenditures  were  meager.  Consequently,  he  was 
forced  to  hire  creative  personnel  within  the  company  to 
produce  ads.  This  led  to  the  formation  of  Jackson  Associ- 
ates, Inc.  Once  the  company  began  to  grow  rapidly,  every 
major  advertising  agency  on  the  eastern  seaboard  tried  to 
get  the  Lestoil  account. 

In  the  growth  years,  Mr.  Barowsky  had  many  offers  to 
buy  his  company;  but  all  were  consistently  refused.  In  1959 
however  when  sales  of  the  Adell  Chemical  Company 
reached  $25,000,000  per  year,  he  felt  that  the  time  had  come 
to  consider  an  offer;  for  if  anything  should  have  happened 
to  him,  the  company  would  have  been  faced  with  crushing 
and  destructive  estate  taxes,  to  be  paid  from  the  family- 
owned  business.  One  firm  that  made  an  offer  to  buy  was 
the  Standard  International  Corporation  of  Andover,  Massa- 
chusetts, another  family  owned,  but  diversified,  corporation 
whose  principals  gave  assurance  that  Adell's  policy  as  re- 
gards personnel,  management,  product  promotion  and  par- 
ticipation in  Holyoke  community  affairs  would  be  main- 
tained. The  sale  of  the  company  was  consummated  in  1960. 
At  that  time  Lestoil  employed  about  350  men  and  women. 

Many  New  Small  Businesses 

Out  beyond  the  housing  complex  is  the  Donahue  Elemen- 
tary School  and  the  Holiday  Inn.  Curtiss  Business  Forms 
Company  and  Scott  Graphics  Education  Division  give  tone 
to  the  area.  Worthington  Corporation  is  said  to  have  taken 
an  option  to  relocate  some  of  its  operations  in  the  area.  A 
$20  million  Fox  shopping  mall  is  in  the  rumor  stage.  Many 
of  these  locations  have  come  about  as  a  result  of  years  of 
promotional  work  by  Holyoke  civic  leaders  and  through  the 
efforts  of  the  Holyoke  Development  Corporation. 

Today  many  of  the  great  mills  have  been  liquidated  as  a 
result  of  technological  change  and  a  new  trend  has  ap- 
peared toward  smaller  mills  establishing  themselves  in  the 
buildings  left  vacant  by  the  demise  of  the  larger  companies. 
These  new  industries  have  helped  to  cushion  the  economic 
shock  of  the  collapse  of  the  great  mills,  and  to  help  take  up 
the  slack  of  unemployment.  They  promise  well  for  the  fu- 
ture of  Holyoke  for  they  are  numerous  and  vigorous.  A  re- 
cent survey  by  the  Holyoke  Chamber  of  Commerce  listed  22 
new  commercial  and  industrial  enterprises  as  having  been 
started  during  the  past  year.  They  are  listed  as  follows; 

Romar  Tissue  Mills,  formerly  a  maker  of  paper  now 
makes  disposable  diapers  at  its  Gatehouse  Rd.  facility.  A 
year  ago  the  company  employed  12  persons,  but  now  pro- 
vides work  for  between  160  and  170. 

Comptroller  Thomas  O'Brien  said  the  existence  of  the 
Holyoke  mill  was  the  main  factor  in  Romar's  decision  to 
start  its  diaper  operation  here,  and  said  expansion,  which 
would  mean  another  10  to  20  jobs,  is  planned  for  the  future. 

Rudco  Checks,  Inc.  of  Teaneck,  N.J.  produces  bank 
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checks  and  other  paper  security  materials  for  the  banking 
industry.  About  40  persons  are  employed  at  Rudco  $1.5  mil- 
lion plant  on  Whiting  Farms  Rd. 

Valley  Knitting  on  Bigelow  St.  specializes  in  double  and 
single  knit  fabrics.  Plans  call  for  eventual  linkage  with  the 
Pioneer  Valley  Finishing  Co.  (which  shares  the  same  build- 
ing) in  formation  of  a  "vertical"  operation,  whereby  mate- 
rials will  be  jointly  produced. 

Although  Valley  Knitting  hires  over  30  persons,  Charles 
Resseguie,  head  of  the  operation,  said  "labor  has  been  a 
problem." 

In  its  second  year  of  operation  Valley  Knitting  plans  on 
expanding  with  purchases  of  new  machinery,  but  Resseguie 
said  the  textile  market  will  be  an  important  factor  in  decid- 
ing how  significant  the  growth  will  be. 

New  is  a  public  warehousing  operation  in  the  old  Skinner 
Mill  at  291  Appleton  St.  Company  manager  James  Brown 
said  repairs  such  as  floor  plating  and  lighting  installation 
were  necessary  before  the  old  mill  could  serve  as  a  ware- 
house. 

The  warehouse  employs  12  persons.  Brown  said  he 
thought  the  owners  chose  Holyoke  for  the  site  because  of  the 
availability  of  space  here  and  the  transportation  links,  partic- 
ularly the  railroad. 

He  said  the  railroad  was  so  vital  the  closing  of  the 

Penn  Central  Railroad  office  locally  could  seriously 

damage  the  attractiveness  of  the  Holyoke  site. 

The  Darcy  Co.  is  not  itself  new.  Harold  E.  Darcy  bought 
control  of  the  Benway  Corp.  from  Merrill  J.  Benway  in 
June,  and  now  runs  the  110  Appleton  St.  refrigeration  firm 
which  has  16  full  employes. 

Labor  and  Space 

The  Stichery  is  owned  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Bussiere. 
Mrs.  Bussiere  said  she  and  her  five  workers  made  "boutique 
clothes,"  which  she  described  as  "different  types  of  clothing, 
things  someone  woul  have  to  have  money  to  buy." 

The  clothes  are  sold  to  a  Vermont  wholesaler,  and  Mrs. 
Bussiere  said  they  are  marketed  internationally. 

Mrs.  Bussiere,  who  lives  in  Easthampton,  said  she  decided 
to  start  the  business  in  Holyoke  because  she  knew  several 
other  women  from  her  experience  at  Lesnow  Manufacturing 
here. 

Eastern  State  Packaging  puts  a  decorative  wrapping  on 
gift  boxes.  Manager  Willliam  M.  Lowther  said  seven  women 
are  employed  on  an  incentive  basis. 

Lowther  said  the  Canal  St.  operation  hopes  to  expand, 
and  noted  the  firm  already  has  unfilled  back  orders. 

Micro-Trak  manufactures  in  two  areas:  broadcasting  and 
industrial  woodworking.  Company  President  William  Stacy 
said  seven  workers  have  been  hired,  and  he  expects  several 
more  will  be  employed  soon. 

Asked  what  he  found  attractive  about  Springdale  Indus- 
trial Park,  Stacy  said  "a  good  labor  market  and  good  space 
rates." 


Safe-Mile  Tire  Co.  opened  in  June.  Owner  Nathan  Silver- 
lieb  said  his  company  recaps  used  tires  (not  old  tires!"  he 
stressed)  and  sells  them  to  tire  dealers. 

Silverlieb  said  he  is  opening  a  retail  division  of  his  busi- 
ness which  will  sell  recapped  tires  to  the  public  at  360  Race 
St. 

Grecal  Plastics  Corp.,  still  in  the  experimental  stage  ac- 
cording to  its  owner  Theodore  A.  Green,  makes  gimp  for  var- 
ious customers. 

Green  said  the  operation  will  increase  by  the  first  of  the 
year  but  declined  to  state  how  many  workers  would  be 
hired. 

Gimp,  as  made  here,  is  used  primarily  for  lacing  and 
braid  in  arts  and  crafts  and  as  a  decorative  trim  for 
women's  and  men's  shoes. 

Green  said  Holyoke  industrially  has  "a  good  bright  out- 
look," with  an  experienced  work  force.  But  he  cautioned  the 
utilities  "not  to  go  haywire  on  rates." 

NRG  at  1 10  Appleton  St.  makes  control  systems  that 
enable  paper  mills,  print  shops  and  other  industries  to  com- 
ply with  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970. 
President  William  Carroll  explained  his  firm's  system  keeps 
the  machine  operator's  hand  occupied  during  dangerous 
cycles  of  the  machine  run. 

Asked  why  he  located  his  business  in  Holyoke,  Carroll 
explained  he  and  his  employes  were  from  the  city,  and  for- 
merly worked  for  Graham  Manufacturing. 

Bookland  opened  a  new  store  in  the  Grant's  Plaza  on 
Northampton  Street  in  December. 

The  Musicmaster  opened  for  business  May  5  in  the 
former  Ranger  building,  adjacent  to  the  Pig's  Ear. 

Turk's  Sign  Co.,  operated  by  Alan  T.  Bernier  and  his  wife 
Christine,  began  business  in  April,  and  offers  hand  painted 
signs  of  all  kinds  and  silk  screening. 

Lisa's  Continental  Foods  is  new  at  356  High  St. 

Marshall  Hathaway,  T-T  chief  photographer,  has  ac- 
quired control  of  the  L  &  W  News  Room  on  High  St.  The 
menu  has  included  several  oriental  offerings  as  well  as  such 
American  staples  as  hamburgers  and  roast  beef  dinners.  The 
restaurant's  new  name— Hathaway's  Hideaway. 

The  emergence  of  these  businesses  does  not  guarantee  pros- 
perity as  the  existence  of  just  one  of  the  large  mills  once 
did. 

Holyokers  must  look  harder  for  jobs,  but  the  city  has 
suffered  industrial  migration  better  than  many  New  En- 
gland communities,  among  them  Manchester,  where 
abandonment  of  half  the  cotton  mills  has  crippled  the  city; 
Fall  River,  where  there  were  onetime  busy  textile  mills;  or 
Gardner,  where  furniture  manufacture,  once  flourishing,  has 
petered  out. 

Downtown— The  old  Whiting  Mill,  turned  into  a  new  mill 
by  the  modernizing  of  William  E.  Aubin  of  Amherst  after 
he  bought  it  in  the  mid  1960s,  no  longer  houses  one  big  in- 
dustry, but  several  smaller  ones.  It  is  situated  along  the  first 
and  second  level  canals  between  Lyman  and  Dwight  Sts. 
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and  is  typical  of  the  trend  in  downtown  Holyoke  helping 
keep  a  solid  economic  base  to  the  city.  Holyoke,  well  sit- 
uated astride  major  transportation  routes,  also  enjoys  stra- 
tegic location  between  population  centers  from  Hartford, 
Conn.,  to  Greenfield  and  from  Worcester  to  Pittsfield. 

The  Holyoke  News  Co.,  a  distributor  of  books  and  peri- 
odicals in  the  area,  plans  to  move  from  its  present  quarters 
near  the  Willimansett  Bridge  to  a  new  site  near  the  city's 
Springdale  Industrial  Park. 

Holyoke  News  Co.  president  Martin  Zanger  announced 
his  firm  purchased  the  plant  at  720  Main  St.  from  the  Hol- 
yoke Wire  and  Cable  Co.,  a  division  of  the  TRW  conglomer- 
ate. 

Zanger  said  the  move  from  one  plant  to  another  would  be 
completed  within  four  to  six  months.  It  involves  all  the 
firm's  current  operations,  handled  by  some  85  persons. 

"This  move  will  give  us  badly  needed  space  for  the  ex- 
pansion of  our  rapidly-growing  wholesale  book  business. 

"Sales  to  schools  and  colleges  in  New  England  have  ex- 
panded so  rapidly  this  year  that  we  could  not  operate  much 
longer  in  our  present  quarters,"  Zanger  said. 

Zanger  had  received  several  "attractive"  proposals  from 
principals  in  other  communities,  and  said  today  his  deci- 
sion to  stay  in  Holyoke  was  pretty  much  based  on  the  efforts 
of  Mayor  William  S.  Taupier. 

The  firm,  established  in  1921  by  the  late  Maurice  Zanger, 
has  been  operating  from  a  plant  off  Cabot  St.,  near  the 
Connecticut  River. 


The  Closing  of  the  Skinner  Mills 

Young  and  vigorous  leadership  served  to  guide  the  desti- 
nies of  this  Skinner  Manufacturing  empire  for  many  years 
under  changing  times  and  varying  conditions;  but  at  mid 
century  new  attritions  began  to  show.  New  fibers,  synthetic 
yarns,  and  different  methods  of  manufacture  began  to  appear 
in  competition  to  the  ultrafine  Skinner  products.  With  these 
elements  the  company  could  cope,  for  a  time,  bulwarked  as 
it  was  by  an  highly  skilled  worker  force  and  a  long  experi- 
enced manufacturing  know-how.  Other  products,  however, 
of  lesser  worth  but  at  cheaper  prices,  began  to  edge  into  the 
textile  market. 

Soon  a  more  ominous  condition  appeared  in  the  gigantic 
purchasing  power  of  colossal  combines  that  could  buy  raw 
materials  more  cheaply;  and  by  virtue  of  wide  scale  distri- 
bution could  sell  at  a  lesser  cost.  Not  the  least  of  the  handi- 
caps in  the  situation  was  the  higher  wage  scale  that  Skinners 
had  always  been  willing  to  pay.  William  Skinner  and  Sons 
found  it  necessary  to  sell  its  business  to  Indian  Head,  and 
therein  was  an  irreparable  loss  to  Holyoke.  It  was  among 
the  first  of  the  old  time  proprietary  industries  to  succumb  to 
the  new  giant  combines.  Many  other  Holyoke  proprietary 
industries  were  to  follow. 
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Home  of  Diversified  Industry 


At  a  time  when  many  of  the  former  large  manufacturing 
buildings  in  the  center  of  the  city  are  being  subdivided  into 
smaller  industrial  and  office  space,  West  Holyoke  is  bur- 
geoning in  growth  along  the  Whiting  Farms  Road,  with  new 
industries  and  new  buildings  springing  up  month  by  month. 
Notable  among  these  new  industries  are  the  Western  Massa- 
chusetts Computer  Center,  Rudco  Company,  and  the  new 
plant  of  the  Transcript-Telegram. 

Holyoke  Boys'  Club 

The  Holyoke  Boys  Club  was  founded  in  1892  under  the 
leadership  of  J.  Sanford  Webber,  Wilbert  T.  Dean,  A.  Jud- 
son  Rand,  Edward  S.  Packard,  Mutarch  M.  S.  Moriarty, 
Robert  T.  Prentiss  and  Arthur  B.  Chapin;  all  banded  to- 
gether for  the  express  purpose  of  helping  the  underprivi- 
leged boy.  The  need  for  this  kind  of  effort  had  been  felt  for 
a  long  time.  The  first  location  of  the  club  was  at  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  at  the  corner  of  Main  and  Appleton 
Streets.  The  Boys  Club  was  the  sixteenth  such  club  to  be 
organized  in  the  United  States.  From  the  beginning  the 
Club  was  a  natural  and  grew  in  membership  quite  rapidly. 

In  1904  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  granted  to 
the  Boy's  Club  of  Holyoke  its  charter,  naming  J.  Sanford 
Webber,  president;  Frank  Beebe,  vice-president;  Wilbert  T. 
Dean,  treasurer  and  Mutarch  M.  S.  Moriarty,  clerk.  A  year 
later  the  Club  had  outgrown  its  first  quarters  and  moved  to 
the  Holyoke  Machine  Company  building  at  the  corner  of 
Main  and  Sargeant  Streets.  By  this  time  the  growth  was  so 
fast  that  the  association  purchased  land  on  Race  Street  next 
to  the  Grace  Church.  A  capital  funds  drive  was  sponsored 
and  with  the  money  obtained  the  Boys'  Club  built  a  three 
story  brick  building.  Doors  were  opened  for  the  member- 
ship in  1919. 

Still  the  Boys'  Club  continued  to  grow,  as  a  result  of 
which  another  capital  funds  drive  was  inaugurated  to 
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raise  $700,000.  When  the  doors  of  the  new  building  were 
opened  in  1970  membership  increased  to  1140  and  by  1973 
was  1850.  The  program  of  the  club  for  many  years  has  been 
four  dimensional,  intended  "to  keep  the  good  boys  good". 
Special  juvenile  delinquency  programs  are  in  operation  for 
court-committed  boys  and  boys  in  foster  care.  The  new 
building  is  on  Bond  Street,  with  transportation  furnished 
from  other  areas  of  the  city. 

Activities  of  the  Club  are  somewhat  in  the  nature  of 
pre-vocational;  box-making,  shoe-repairing,  barbering,  print- 
ing and  woodworking.  Other  activities  encompass  three  game 
rooms  with  assorted  games,  gymnastics,  basketball,  track 
events,  boxing  and  weight  lifting. 

Nicholas  Cosmos  became  superintendent  in  September, 
1953;  continued  with  the  activities  and  as  time  went  on 
added  more.  The  Club  now  has  two  camps,  a  resident  camp 
in  Hawley,  Massachusetts  and  a  day  camp  near  Holyoke. 
Another  new  activity  added  recently  has  been  the  Western 
Massachusetts  Golden  Gloves  Boxing  Tournament.  The 
Eddie  Blake  Basketball  Tournament  has  also  been  ex- 
panded to  Western  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  entries. 

Some  of  the  special  building-centered  activities  now  in- 
clude the  Halloween  Party,  the  Thanksgiving  Day  Turkey 
Shoot,  the  Basketball  School,  the  Christmas  Party,  the 
Games  Carnival,  the  Easter  Egg  Hunt  and  the  Tournament 
of  Champions.  The  Holyoke  Boys'  Club  is  more  than  just 
an  association.  For  many  lonely  boys  it  is  almost  a  home. 
Here  is  to  be  found  comradeship,  wholesome  activity  and 
clean,  character-building  fun.  Nick  Cosmos  is  the  genius  of 
the  organization,  but  he  has  plenty  of  helpers.  The  spirit  of 
the  members  shows  a  constructive  influence.  The  value  of 
this  organization  as  a  counter  deterrent  to  disorder  and  de- 
linquency is  above  estimation. 

Greek  Orthodox  Church 

The  Greek  community  of  Holyoke  came  into  existence  in 
1900.  By  1903  quite  a  few  Greek  immigrants  were  employed 
in  the  textile  mills  of  the  area.  The  first  woman  of  Greek 
extraction,  Mrs.  George  Demos,  arrived  in  this  city  in  the 
year  1904.  From  that  time  forward  a  steady  stream  of  immi- 
grants began  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the  Holyoke  Hellenic 
population.  Early  Greek  immigrants  went  to  church  in  the 
Greek  Orthodox  Community  in  Springfield. 

Regular  Greek  Orthodox  religious  services  were  first  held 
in  Holyoke  on  the  second  floor  of  Monument  Hall,  the 
present  site  of  Kelley's  Lobster  House.  The  first  priest  to 
celebrate  the  Divine  Liturgy  here  was  the  Reverend  Papale- 
loudas.  At  a  general  meeting  of  the  parishioners  on  the 
eighteenth  day  of  March,  1916,  it  was  decided  to  build  a 
church  to  serve  the  religious  needs  of  the  growing  community. 
Kyriakos  Kalfas,  a  New  York  Architect  was  chosen  to  de- 
sign the  proposed  house  of  worship. 

Mr.  Kalfas  set  out  to  create  a  structure  which  would  con- 
form to  the  basic  principles  of  Byzantine  Architecture,  mod- 
eling the  fundamental  design  of  the  edifice  after  the  Church 


of  Pantocrator  in  Patras,  Greece.  The  construction  of  the 
church  began  in  the  late  summer  of  1916  on  a  lot  purchased 
from  the  Skinner  estate  and  located  next  to  the  Skinner 
Coffee  House.  The  foundation  of  the  church  was  excavated 
by  the  parishioners  themselves,  led  by  the  dedicated  pastor 
of  the  community,  the  Very  Reverend  Sophronios  Karapi- 
peris.  The  Orthodox  faithful  in  Holyoke  were  at  that  time 
comparatively  without  resources,  but  they  mustered  the 
courage  to  undertake  a  substantial  mortgage. 

An  ongoing  fund  drive  had  been  in  effect  from  the  time 
in  which  the  new  church  had  first  been  envisioned.  Mr. 
Nicholas  Nicholaides  was  in  charge  until  his  death  after 
which  other  members  took  up  the  work.  The  total  cost  of 
the  lot  and  the  structure  was  about  fifty  thousand  dollars. 
One-half  of  the  full  amount  was  paid  by  March  20,  1919. 
This  was  accomplished  by  a  total  Greek  population  in  the 
city  of  less  than  one  thousand  persons,  inclusive  of  women 
and  children.  The  community  celebrated  Easter  of  1917  in 
the  new  church. 

Now  in  the  new  church,  the  parish  community  decided  to 
incorporate  under  the  title,  Holy  Trinity  Greek  Orthodox 
Community.  Difficult  years  were  ahead.  A  problem  of  major 
dimensions  was  caused  by  the  departure  of  many  church 
members,  who  either  returned  to  Greece,  or  moved  to  other 
parts  of  the  country.  The  national  depression  which  began 
in  1929  dealt  a  stunning  blow  to  the  greatly  diminished 
Holyoke  community.  Not  enough  money  could  be  scraped 
together  to  meet  the  mortgage  payments.  Only  the 
beneficence  of  the  Directors  of  the  Holyoke  Water  Power 
Company  and  the  deep  faith  and  determination  of  the  re- 
maining church  members  enabled  the  parish  to  retain  its 
church  building. 

When  conditions  began  to  look  hopeless  in  December 
1937  the  Primate  of  the  Greek  Church  of  North  and  South 
America,  Archbishop  Athenagoras,  accompanied  by  the  pas- 
tor and  a  delegation  from  the  Church  Council,  met  with  the 
directors  of  the  Holyoke  Water  Power  Company  which  held 
the  mortgage  on  the  church.  The  delegation  explained  the 
plight  of  the  church  and  turned  over  a  token  payment  of 
$6500  toward  a  total  debt  of  $20,500.  At  a  subsequent  meet- 
ing of  the  Directors  of  the  Water  Power  Company  it  was 
voted  unanimously  to  accept  the  token  payment  as  payment 
in  full  of  the  debt  outstanding,  thereby  discharging  the 
mortgage  of  the  church  on  November  20,  1938.  Archbishop 
Athenagoras  came  to  Holyoke  to  officiate  at  a  consecration. 

The  Greek  Church 


John  S.  Begley 


Born  in  Holyoke  Massachusetts;  Educated:  Holyoke  Schools.  Philips 
Exeter  Academy;  Boston  University  School  of  Law;  was  in  naval  aviation 
in  World  War  I;  Ensign. 

During  World  War  II,  Mr.  Begley  served  as  consultant,  deputy  chief  and 
later  chief,  of  Springfield  Ordnance  District  in  Western  Massachusetts  and 
all  of  Connecticut.  Was  on  Advisory  Council  on  Naval  Affairs  to  Comman- 
dant, First  Naval  District,  and  Civilian  Advisory  Board  at  Westover  Field. 
Mr.  Begley  is  presently  trustee  of  Providence  and  Holyoke  Hospitals;  Col- 
lege of  Our  Lady  of  The  Elms;  American  International  College.  He  is  ac- 
tive director  of  Daniel  O'Connell  Sons.  Inc.  and  Mohawk  Papers  Mills;  and 
honorary  director  of  First  Bank  and  Trust  Company  of  Hampden  County 
and  Holyoke  Savings  Bank. 

Mr.  Begley's  professional  affiliations  are  memberships  in  Holoyke. 
Hampden  County  and  American  Bar  Associations.  He  is  also  a  member  of 
the  American  College  of  Trial  Lawyers.  He  is  past  president  of  Hampden 
County  Bar  Association.  He  has  served  as  chairman  for  Providence  Hospi- 
tal Fund  Drive,  and  was  asst.  chairman  for  Holyoke  Hospital  Fund  Drive; 
he  is  director  of  Holyoke  Day  Nursery  and  former  president  of  Holyoke 
Red  Cross  and  Community  Chest  of  Holyoke. 

He  has  memberships  in  many  fraternal  organizations  and  was  first  com- 
mander of  American  Legion.  Post  #25  of  Holyoke. 

Mr.  Begley  is  married  to  the  former  Katharine  C.  Shea  and  they  celebrated 
their  fiftieth  wedding  anniversary  in  November  1971.  They  have  two  sons, 
James  S.  Begley  and  Robert  S.  Begley.  Mr.  Begley  was  a  recipient  of  the 
William  G.  Dwight  Award  for  Distinguished  Citizenship  and  is  also  a 
Knight  of  Malta. 


Federal  Aid  for  Holyoke 

Federal  money  and  federal  funding  of  projects  have  had  a 
powerful  impact  upon  Holyoke  during  the  last  decade  or 
two.  For  the  roots  of  the  program  one  must  look  back  to  the 
days  of  the  depression.  But  recently  the  allotments  have 
stemmed  largely  from  the  provisions  of  "The  Great  Society" 
of  Lyndon  B.  Johnson;  Urban  Renewal,  Model  Cities,  Edu- 
cational Aid  Programs,  Housing. 

The  Housing  Authority  Federally  Aided  Projects  were 
begun  in  1939  when  the  first  allocations  were  made  for 
Lyman  Terrace  amounting  to  more  than  a  million  dollars. 
Jackson  Parkway  followed  in  1942  for  another  million.  Fol- 
lowed the  Henry  J.  Toepfert  Apartments,  the  John  J.  Zielin- 
ski  Apartments  and  the  Patrick  Coughlin  and  Beaudry- 
Boucher  Apartments  in  1961.  The  Churchill  House  was 
funded  in  1969  for  one  and  one  half  million  dollars.  Addi- 
tionally 650  dwelling  units  have  been  leased  for  subsidized 
housing.  Low  interest  mortgages  to  achieve  modest  rents  for 
persons  with  limited  income  were  to  be  used.  In  the  past 
year  mortgages  totalling  almost  12  million  dollars  were 
granted  for  projects  in  Holyoke.  The  operating  subsidy  of 
the  Federal  Government  for  the  year  1972  was  $327,000. 

The  Model  Cities  program,  funded  at  about  a  million  dol- 
lars a  year  since  1969  is  an  integration  of  many  physical  and 
social  activities  designed  to  elevate  and  better  the  physical, 
cultural  and  social  aspects  of  a  blighted  community.  The 
program  is  located  in  a  modern  building  constructed  with 
federal  funds  and  serving  a  neighborhood  of  700  persons, 
known  as  "The  Flats".  People  here;  once  a  mixture  of 
French  and  Irish  lineage,  are  now  predominantly  Puerto 
Rican.  They  receive  many  benefits  from  the  program  such 
as  the  Job  Opportunity  Center  with  its  work  experience 
program,  a  skills  upgrading  program  and  a  construction 
trades  training  center.  The  citizens  of  the  neighborhood  par- 
ticipate in  the  planning  and  development  of  these  activities. 

A  large  amount  of  federal  money  coming  into  Holyoke  is 
through  the  Welfare  Department  which  receives  from  nine 
to  ten  million  dollars  a  year.  Most  of  the  Welfare  Programs 
receive  federal  funding  under  the  Social  Security  Act  of 
1935.  Within  this  category  are  Old  Age  Assistance  which 
currently  is  helping  over  800  citizens;  Disability  Assistance, 
helping  almost  300  persons;  Aid  for  Dependent  Children,  a 
total  of  1262  cases  with  more  than  three  children  per  case; 
Medical  Relief  or  Medicaid  with  1700  cases  averaging  2.3 
persons  per  case  and  providing  medical  services  to  the  poor 
and  needy  without  charge;  being  the  second  largest  welfare 
program  locally;  Finally,  General  Relief;  with  a  total  of  380 
cases  receiving  aid.  The  total  of  all  welfare  recipients  in 
Holyoke  in  one  form  or  another  is  at  present  many  thou- 
sand. The  program,  formerly  a  Federal-State-City  funded 
activity  is  now  funded  entirely  by  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  State. 

Operation  Mainstream  is  intended  to  provide  meaningful 
work  experience  and  training  for  chronically  unemployed 
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Maurice  A.  Donahue 


Born  Holyoke  9-21-18    St.  Jerome's  Grammar  and  High  Schools 
Former  Senate  President,  MAURICE  A.  DONAHUE,  Democrat-Holyoke 
is  a  native  of  Holyoke.  A  graduate  of  Holy  Cross  College,  he  also  holds 
a  Master  of  Education  degree  from  Springfield  College  and  an  honorary  de- 
I  gree  of  Doctor  of  Humane  Letters  from  the  Massachusetts  College  of 
.  Optometry.  Senator  Donahue  was  elected  to  the  Massachusetts  House  of 
•  Representatives  in  1947  and  to  the  Massachusetts  Senate  two  years  later. 

He  was  then  re-elected  to  the  Senate  nine  times.  In  1959.  Senator  Donahue 
|  was  named  Senate  Majority  Floor  Leader  and  in  1964  he  was  elected 
'  President  of  the  Senate.  He  was  re-elected  to  the  Senate  Presidency  in 
1965,  1967  and  1969. 

Sponsor  of  the  Willis-Harrington  Commission  of  Education,  Senator  Do- 
nahue also  authored  such  legislation  as  establishment  of  the  Boston  Branch 
of  the  University  of  Massachusetts,  the  State  Medical  School,  the  Mass. 
Teachers'  Corps,  the  Commonwealth  Health  and  Welfare  Commission,  the 
hot  lunch  program  for  the  elderly  and  the  Massachusetts  Land  and  Water 
Acquisition  program,  among  other  important  legislative  proposals.  He  also 
sponsored  two  significant  legislative  proposals  calling  for  in-depth  study  of 
hunger  and  malnutrition  in  Massachusetts  and  a  feasibility  study  relative  to 
i  state  financial  assistance  to  non-public  schools.  In  addition  to  his  duties  as 
presiding  officer  of  the  Massachusetts  Senate,  Senator  Donahue  also  served 
i  twice  as  President  of  the  National  Conference  of  State  Legislative  Leaders. 
In  June,  1970.  Senator  Donahue  was  nominated  by  the  Massachusetts  State 
Democratic  Party  Convention  for  the  office  of  Governor.  He  lost  a  close 
primary  election  contest.  In  January,  1971,  he  was  appointed  to  the 
Walsh-Saltonstall  Professorship  in  Practical  Politics  at  the  University  of 
Massachusetts.  In  June,  1971,  he  assumed  the  post  of  Director  of  the  newly 
established  Institute  for  Governmental  Services  at  the  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts, the  position  he  currently  holds. 

He  served  in  the  U.S.  Army  Air  Force  45  months,  enlisting  as  a  private 
and  discharged  as  a  Captain.  1942-1946.  1971-73  he  was  a  member  of  the 
State  Affairs  Committee  of  the  Greater  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
1972-1973  he  was  a  member  of  Fiscal  Affairs  Task  Force  of  the  Greater 
-    Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce.  1973  member  of  Board  of  Directors  Massa- 
I   chusetts  Taxpayers'  Foundation.  1972-73  member  of  Board  of  Governors, 
'    of  the  Massachusetts  Science  and  Technology  Foundation.  Is  a  veteran  trus- 
tee of  the  Holyoke  Savings  Bank. 


poor  persons  who  are  22  years  of  age  at  least  and  have  poor 
employment  prospects  in  activities  which  will  improve  the 
social  and  physical  environment  of  the  community.  It  in- 
volves the  unemployed  and  the  underemployed  in  activities 
which  provide  training  for  permanent  jobs.  It  also  requires 
the  employing  agency  to  endeavor  to  provide  permanent 
employment  opportunities  for  and  to  hire  those  persons  who 
receive  work  training  and  who  qualify  for  such  jobs.  The 
jobs  must  over  and  above  present  employment  levels  or  in 
unfilled  vacancies  in  established  positions.  Projects  should 
provide  access  to  traditional  training  opportunities  for  those 
enrollees  who  complete  their  period  of  work-training  under 
this  program  and  do  not  secure  permanent  employment. 
Projects  may  include  training  and  basic  education  as  ap- 
propriate to  the  needs  of  the  particular  person  involved. 
Only  persons  with  income  below  the  poverty  level  are  eligi- 
ble for  Mainstream. 

Mainstream  is  funded  through  the  Department  of  Labor 
and  has  been  in  existence  for  six  years.  The  funding  this 
year  was  for  $147,000.  In  the  year  1972  it  helped  181  men  to 
find  permanent  jobs. 

Urban  Renewal  Programs  in  Holyoke  are  the  best  exam- 
ple of  physical  improvement.  At  the  present  time  there  are 
two  such  programs  underway;  Prospect  Heights  and 
Bower-Mosher  I  with  Federal  grants  amounting  to  $6.3  mil- 
lion. Other  programs  are  in  the  planning  stages  but  alloca- 
tions are  in  escrow.  The  city  has  also  planned  a  series  of 
community  development  programs  to  be  financed  by  the 
new  revenue  sharing. 

In  the  year  1970-71,  42  buildings  containing  246  substan- 
dard dwelling  units  and  business  locations  were  demolished. 
Total  expenditures  for  the  demolition  work  was  $185,000. 
This  amount  was  levied  by  the  City  Solicitor's  Office  as  a 
lien  on  the  individual  parcels  of  land  which  supported  these 
42  buildings.  Federal  reimbursement  amounted  to  about 
two  thirds  of  the  total  amount  expended. 

By  far  the  greatest  amount  of  money  coming  into  Holy- 
oke from  the  federal  government  has  been  channelled  to 
the  School  Department.  The  program  was  that  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act.  Perhaps  much  of  the  impetus 
came  from  the  jolt  to  the  American  people  in  the  orbiting  of 
Sputnik.  Some  of  the  inflow  of  the  funds  comes  from  "The 
Great  Society".  The  inflow  of  money  has  helped  Holyoke 
education  to  do  many  of  the  things  in  an  adequate  way  that 
it  long  had  wanted  to  do.  The  federal  contributions  were 
allotted  under  specific  purposes.  Titles  one  through  seven. 
The  total  amount  of  this  Federal  Aid  coming  into  Holyoke 
since  1949  has  been  almost  four  million  dollars.  The  oldest 
form  of  this  aid  to  local  schools  has  consisted  of  financial 
assistance  to  schools  in  federally  impacted  areas. 

The  various  areas  of  enrichment  indicated  as  targets  by 
the  federal  government  in  allocating  these  many  grants  to 
the  Holyoke  Schools  have  been;  guidance,  enrichment  activi- 
ties and  supporting  activities;  improvement  of  libraries  in 
schools,  provision  for  basic  instruction  in  remedial  reading 
and  math  skills,  bilingual  education,  teacher  aid  and  summer 
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enrichment  programs;  innovative  programs  in  any  area  of 
the  curriculum,  a  program  of  arts,  drama,  sculpture,  and 
painting. 

Also  included  are  the  education  of  the  handicapped,  vis- 
ual aids  to  help  in  the  bilingual  education  of  newcomers  to 
the  land,  the  Model  Cities  Education  Program,  the  Hot 
Lunch  Program,  supplying  breakfast  and  lunch  to  young 
school  children  and  residents  over  sixty  years  of  age;  the 
Drug  Grant  to  help  communities  to  cope  with  the  drug 
problem,  and  a  program  to  train  women  to  become  Li- 
censed Practical  Nurses,  a  National  Youth  Corps,  Adult 
Basic  Education  and  a  program  to  eradicate  illiteracy. 

Then  there  is  C.R.O.P.,  Vista  Volunteers  and  Project 
Headstart.  C.R.O.P.  is  funded  by  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  and  may  be  a  permanent  operation  by  virtue 
of  a  Supreme  Court  decision  guaranteeing  the  permanence 
of  that  agency.  Vista  Volunteers  consists  of  ten  volunteer 
women  trained  by  the  government  to  work  with  the  elderly 
in  Holyoke.  The  program  is  affiliated  with  the  Model  Cities 
Drop-In  Center,  providing  programs  of  recreation  and  lei- 
sure time  activities,  visitation  and  encouragement  to  the  el- 
derly in  social  activities. 

Project  Headstart  was  inaugurated  by  the  Junior  League 
and  takes  the  form  of  three  Day  Care  Centers  in  Holyoke.  It 
is  an  anti-poverty  program,  concerned  with  the  poor,  needy 
children,  with  their  nutritional,  economic,  and  social  needs. 
Involvement  of  parents  is  greatly  encouraged.  Approxi- 
mately fifty  families  are  aided  by  this  program. 


Neil  Sheehan  Reporter,  New  York  Times,  covered  Viet  Nam  War,  re- 
vealed Pentagon  Papers,  wrote  book— The  Arnheiter  Affair,  won  first  Drew- 
Pearson  Award. 

Neil  Sheehan 


The  new  federal  guidelines  for  funds  into  Holyoke  under 
the  various  federal  programs  will  result  in  a  marked  de- 
crease of  more  than  $2.2  million  in  fiscal  1974. 

According  to  figures  compiled  by  Development  Coordina- 
tor Douglas  Guyette,  the  funds  slated  for  fiscal  1974,  which 
begins  July  1,  will  be  $2,552,260,  down  more  than  $2.2  mil- 
lion from  fiscal  1973  funding  levels. 

In  1973,  the  city  had  commitments  of  more  than  $4.8  mil- 
lion for  various  programs  as  well  as  the  $11.8  million  more 
in  HUD  mortages. 

This  year,  HUD  mortgages  already  granted  will  continue, 
but  no  new  mortgages  are  expected  to  be  processed  mean- 
ing an  even  greater  loss  of  millions  of  dollars. 


EEA  Funding 

The  Emergency  Employment  Act  funding  for  the  coming 
year  is  being  cut  over  $30,000,  while  a  $22,000  cut  in  Opera- 
tion Mainstream  is  also  slated. 

Over  $500,000  has  been  slashed  from  the  Model  Cities 
budget  for  this  coming  year.  This  will  also  be  the  last  year 
of  the  Model  Cities  program  which  was  slated  for  five  years, 
but  now  will  e*nd  with  the  fourth  action  year. 

The  Community  and  Regional  Opportunity  Program  re- 
ceived $99,000  in  funding  in  fiscal  1973  and  is  slated  to  lose 
all  its  funding  for  the  coming  year  as  the  program  is  discon- 
tinued. 

Under  Title  IV  programs,  the  federal  axe  will  cut  over 
$100,000  from  the  fiscal  1973  funding,  with  the  only  remain- 
ing area  receiving  funds  for  fiscal  1974  being  Headstart. 
This  early  childhood  education  program  will  be  funded  for 
an  estimated  $19,500,  down  nearly  $50,000  from  1973  when 
it  received  $69,000.  Not  scheduled  for  funding  under  Title 
IV  are  Crossroads,  $31,000;  the  camping  program,  $10,000 
and  the  Tri-State  Regional  Medical  program,  $19,000. 

The  Legacy  of  Parks  program  will  see  no  anticipated 
funds  for  the  coming  fiscal  year.  Last  year  it  received 
$238,700. 

In  the  area  of  the  Holyoke  School  Department's  federal 
funds,  the  bi-lingual  education  program  will  continue  fund- 
ing at  the  same  level  as  fiscal  1973  with  $100,000  coming  in. 


Funds  To  Drop 

The  disadvantaged  children  program  will  drop  in  funding 
from  this  fiscal  year's  $343,000  to  anticipated  funding  for 
fiscal  1974  of  $279,000. 

Not  slated  for  funding  are  Title  Two  funds  for  library 
books  and  teaching  materials;  teaching  materials  and  sup- 
plies, federally  impacted  area  funds  and  adult  basic  educa- 
tion program. 

What  a  beneficent  Federal  government  has  given  a  less 
beneficent  government  is  now  taking  away.  Of  course  there 
is  income  sharing. 


Holyoke  Community  College 

The  architect's  model  shown  below  represents  the  ulti- 
mate development  of  the  new  campus  of  the  Holyoke 
Community  College.  The  first  stage  of  construction,  provid- 
ing a  facility  for  from  2,500  to  3,000  students,  will  open  in 
February,  1974,  on  Homestead  Avenue  in  West  Holyoke. 

The  new  campus  is  a  culminating  event  in  the  history  of 
the  College,  which  began  its  existence  as  the  "Holyoke 
Graduate  School".  Established  by  the  Holyoke  School 
Committee  to  offer  collegiate  education  primarily  for  return- 
ing veterans,  its  first  enrollment  numbered  eighty-six  students 
and  its  first  faculty  thirteen.  Initially  the  College  emphasized 
preparation  for  transfer  to  senior  colleges,  an  orientation 
well  suited  to  its  part-time  faculty  drawn  from  neighboring 
institutions  such  as  Mount  Holyoke,  American  International, 
Smith,  Westfield  and  the  University. 

The  College's  first  home  was  the  old  Holyoke  High 
School  on  Pine  Street,  whose  facilities  it  used  until  1960 
during  the  late  afternoon  and  evening  hours.  In  September, 
1961,  the  College  moved  its  classrooms  to  the  Elmwood 
Elementary  School  on  South  Street  while  continuing  to 
operate  laboratories  in  the  High  School.  By  then  its  curricu- 
lar  offerings  had  grown  to  nine,  its  student  body  to  727  and 
its  faculty  to  fifty-four. 

By  1964  it  was  apparent  that  growth  of  the  College,  espe- 
cially in  occupational  curricula,  could  be  facilitated  best  by 
its  joining  the  state  system  of  community  colleges,  estab- 
lished in  1960.  With  the  blessing  of  the  School  Committee, 
the  College  applied  for  and  was  granted  admission  to  the 


State  System.  At  the  same  time  the  City  began  construction 
of  a  new  high  school.  When  it  was  occupied  in  1965,  the 
City  turned  over  the  old  High  School  and  its  Annex  to  the 
College  for  remodeling.  The  Annex  (Science  Building)  was 
occupied  in  the  spring  of  1966  and  the  High  School  (Main 
Building)  in  the  fall  of  1967. 

In  January  of  1968  the  Main  Building  was  completely 
destroyed  by  fire.  The  City  responded  to  the  disaster  by  per- 
suading the  Governor,  Legislature  and  Governing  Board  to 
maintain  the  College  in  Holyoke,  purchasing  a  135  acre 
tract  for  a  permanent  home  of  the  College,  and  constructing 
an  interim  facility  on  Sargeant  Street  with  a  part  of  the  in- 
surance proceeds.  Planning  of  the  new  campus  began 
immediately;  site  work  began  in  April,  1971,  and  building 
construction  in  January,  1972. 

The  response  of  its  clientele  to  the  College's  struggle  for 
survival  was  as  gratifying  as  that  of  the  people  of  Holyoke. 
Enrollments  continued  to  grow  in  the  years  following  the 
fire,  and  the  response  to  new  curricula  introduced  after  1968 
was  especially  enthusiastic.  The  demand  for  training  in 
Nursing,  Early  Childhood  Education  and  Law  Enforcement 
far  exceeded  the  ability  of  the  College  to  supply  it. 

The  development  of  the  College  since  1946  has  been  in 
the  direction  of  offering  wider  educational  opportunities  to  a 
wider  student  population.  In  its  new  facility  the  College  will 
continue  to  develop  as  an  open  door,  comprehensive  com- 
munity college,  shaping  its  offerings  to  the  changing  interests 
and  objectives  of  those  it  serves.  What  will  remain  constant 
is  the  quality  of  the  instruction  it  offers  and  the  concern  it 
feels  for  the  academic  welfare  of  the  individual  student. 


Holyoke  Community  College 


Judge  Gerald  D.  McClellan 


Judge  John  F.  Moriarty 


Married  to  former  Jean  Marion    Four  children 

Holyoke  High  School  1957 

University  of  Massachusetts    1957  A.B. 

St.  John's  University,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  1960  L.L.B. 

U.S.  Army  Armoured  Division  1st  Lieutenant  1961 

Member  Resnic  Beauregard  and  Resnic 

Member  Davenport,  Milland  and  Oldershaw 

Special   Probate  Judge    Hampden,  Hampshire,  Franklin 

and  Berkshire  Counties. 

Appointed  by  Governor  Francis  W.  Sargent  Probate  Judge, 
Worcester  County 

Member  Hampden  County,  Massachuseets,  American  Bar 
Associations 


Married  to  former  Frances  M.  Cronin;  Ten  children 
Holyoke  High  School,  Class  of  1943 

Harvard  College  Naval  V-12  Unit;  July  1943-December 
1944 

Columbia  University  Midshipman's  School 
Catholic  University  School  of  Law 
Boston  College  School  of  Law;  LLB,  February  1949 
U.S.  Naval  Reserve;  Active  Duty  July  1,  1943-July  5,  1946 
Commanding  Officer,  USS  PGM- 19  Pacific  Theatre 
Admitted  to  Massachusetts  Bar,  April  12,  1949 
Admitted  to  Federal  Bar,  District  of  Massachusetts,  1950 
Admitted  to  Bar  of  United  States  Tax  Court,  1970 
Served  as  legal  counsel  for  City  of  Holyoke,  Gas  &  Electric 
Department  from  1954  to  1959  and  as  legal  counsel  for  the 
Holyoke  Water  Power  Company  from  1959  to  1971. 
Member  of  American  Bar  Association;  Massachusetts  Bar 
Association;  Hampden  County  Bar  Association;  Holyoke 
Bar  Association;  Federal  Power  Bar  Association. 
Appointed  as  an  Associate  Justice  of  the  Superior  Court  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  by  Governor  Francis 
W.  Sargent  on  June  16,  1971. 
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Mayor  William  S.  Taupier  has  said  1972  was  a  banner 
year  for  the  economic  climate  of  Holyoke  and  1973  could 
'be  better'". 

The  mayor  said  last  year  saw  the  "bottomout"  as  regards 
the  city's  recent  economic  decline.  The  mayor  added  that 
last  year  was  his  most  personally  satisfactory  year  in  the  six 
years  he's  been  in  office. 

"1972  was  an  excellent  year.  Local  government  had  a  very 
direct  influence  in  the  change  brought  about  in  this  city's 
economic  climate." 

The  substantial  increase  in  the  city's  tax  base  has  been 
due  to  the  upward  trend  in  industrial  expansion  and  pro- 
posed expansion.  Last  year  the  city's  West  Holyoke  area  was 
noted;  the  new  newspaper  plant  of  the  T-T,  a  checks  manu- 
facturing concern's  new  plant,  plus  the  new  Holiday  Inn, 
and  the  continued  hope  that  the  G.  Fox  Co.  will  create  a 
major  regional  shopping  area  adjacent  to  1-91. 

Closer  to  City  Hall,  in  the  traditional  industrial  core  of 
the  lower  wards  the  mayor  pointed  that  there  were  jobs  to 
be  had  last  year.  He  noted  that  concerns  that  had  been 
working  on  short  shifts  and  work  weeks  were  now  back  to 
full  production. 

"This  year  is  going  to  be  equally  or  maybe  more  important 
than  last  year,"  he  said.  He  pointed  out  the  major  plant  ex- 
pansion of  Ludlow  Corp.  and  added  to  this  some  of  the 
city's  present  plants  and  concerns  were  planning  possibly 
new  or  maybe  expansions  to  their  present  facilities. 


For  Distinguished  Service  to 
Holyoke  1973 

Frank  Cataldo 


Representative  David  Bartley 

Born  in  Holyoke,  1936 

Has  lived  all  of  his  life  in  Holyoke 

Attended  Blessed  Sacrement  and  Sacred  Heart  High  School 
Attended  Holyoke  Community  College  for  two  years 
Graduated  from  the  University  of  Massachusetts 
Received  Master's  Degree  from  University  of  Massachusetts 
1962 

Taught  School  1958-1962 

Coached  Catholic  High  School  Football  team 

Elected  to  Massachusetts  House  of  Representatives  1962, 

1964,  1966,  1968,  1970,  1972 

Elected  Speaker  of  the  House  1969,  Youngest  man  ever 
elected,  age  33 

Married  to  the  former  Elizabeth  Keough.  Three  children 
Many  honors  have  come  to  him. 

Frank  Cataldo 

Frank  Cataldo  for  many  years  has  been  a  willing  worker 
for  Holyoke.  The  pioneer  founder  of  a  great  food  mart  he 
has  always  been  willing  to  give  of  himself.  He  has  taken  on 
many  time-consuming  jobs;  the  United  Way,  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  the  Salvation  Army;  is  involved  in  many 
directorates  and  wise  and  generous  in  his  leadership  of 
projects  that  are  for  the  good  of  Holyoke. 


Robert  E.  Barrett 


Robert  E.  Barrett  came  to  Holyoke  in  1920  to  become 
Treasurer  and  Vice  President  of  the  Holyoke  Water  Power 
Company  (HWP).  He  became  its  president  in  1923  and 
served  in  that  capacity  until  his  death  in  1945. 

In  coming  here  Mr.  Barrett  brought  with  him  a  wealth  of 
experience  in  civil  and  hydraulic  engineering.  Years  spent 
with  the  Metropolitan  District  Commission,  the  Charles 
River  Basin  Commission,  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Wa- 
ter Supply,  and  as  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Directors  of  the 
Port  of  Boston  gave  him  a  solid  foundation  to  meet  the  hy- 
draulic problems  of  HWP.  In  addition  he  had  spent  three 
years  in  the  construction  of  electric  power  plant  facilities  for 
the  Turners  Falls  Power  and  Electric  Company. 

Under  his  leadership  the  company  changed  from  being 
largely  devoted  to  supplying  hydraulic  power  to  local  indus- 
tries to  a  modern  power  company  supplying  electricity  for 
the  growing  electrical  needs  of  the  local  mills  and  of  Chico- 
pee  and  South  Hadley.  Hydro-electric  plants  were  built  and 
also  a  modern  steam-electric  plant.  He  planned  and  con- 
structed the  steam  distribution  system  which  supplies  many 
of  the  mills  with  heat  and  process  steam. 

During  years  of  inflation,  depression  and  war  he  brought 
skilled  leadership  to  bear  upon  the  growth  of  HWP.  At  the 
same  time  through  community  activities,  he  contributed. 
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Robert  E.  Barret  Jr. 


Robert  E.  Barrett,  Jr.  has  made  many  and  major  contri- 
butions to  the  well  being  of  the  City  of  Holyoke.  As  presi- 
dent of  the  Holyoke  Water  Power  Company,  from  1945  to 
the  present,  he  planned  and  carried  out  the  construction  of 
the  hydro-electric  power  plant  at  the  dam  and  the  Mt.  Tom 
steam-electric  plant  in  Smith's  Ferry. 

As  a  leader  in  conservation,  natural  resource  management 
and  beautification  efforts,  he  planted  hundreds  of  flowering 
trees  along  the  banks  of  the  Holyoke  Canals,  constructed 
the  successful  shad  passage  facility  at  the  Holyoke  dam  and 
planted  thousands  of  Christmas  trees  underneath  Company 
power  lines. 

Barrett  was  recognized  by  such  organizations  as  the 
National  Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews,  the  St.  Partick's 
Parade  Committee,  Dwight  Award  for  Distinguished  Ser- 
vice to  Holyoke  and  Holyoke  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

He  was  president  of  the  Springfield  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, trustee  of  Mount  Holyoke  College  and  director 
Massachusetts  Board  of  Higher  Education.  He  restored  older 
industrial  buildings  as  incubator  for  small  industries,  and 
helped  develop  Holyoke's  industrial  parks.  In  1968  he  be- 
came president  of  Western  Massachusetts  Electric  Com- 
pany. 
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MODERN  TRENDS 

Out  of  the  welter  of  diverse  happenings  and  conflicting 
cross  currents  certain  unmistakable  trends  are  evident  for 
Holyoke  of  today  and  for  Holyoke  of  the  future.  Many  of 
these  have  already  advanced  far  along  the  road  to  fruition, 
j  They  are  not  nebulous  and  vaguely  general.  They  are  con- 
|j  crete,  readily  discernible,  and  in  some  cases  even  measur- 
|  able.  The  most  significant  of  them  should  be  enumerated 
i  and  briefly  described. 

Good  Government 
In  government  there  is  a  definite  trend  toward  strict  ac- 
countability in  the  stewardship  of  the  people's  business. 
•  Holyoke  is  not  one  of  those  American  cities  in  which  the  tax- 
;  payer  gets  ten  percent  of  performance  value  on  his  tax  dollar. 

One  of  the  crowning  glories  of  the  expansion  in  the  west- 
]  ern  part  of  the  city  is  the  W.  T.  Grant  Department  Store 
complex.  It  is  built  on  ample  grounds  with  ample  parking 
space  available.  The  great  complex  is  a  tribute  to  the  com- 
pany and  to  the  city  where  it  was  born.  W.  T.  Grant  has 
come  back  to  Holyoke  to  build  and  operate  its  biggest  and 
finest  store  in  the  city  where  it  had  its  beginnings.  Curtis 
Business  Forms  Incorporated  is  also  a  substantial  attribute 
j  to  the  new  business  community. 

Out  of  fifty-five  industrial  plants  in  Holyoke  employing 
more  than  forty  employees,  thirty-eight  are  more  than 
twenty-five  years  old.  Seventeen  are  new.  So  Holyoke  has 
stability  plus  new  growth  and  transition.  Much  of  Holyoke's 
industrial  growth  comes  from  Holyoke's  present  industry. 
Many  Holyoke  industries  gradually  shift  the  nature  of  their 
products  to  modernize  and  keep  up  with  the  markets  of  the 
times. 

Holyoke  has  the  potential  of  an  excellent  transportation, 
being  within  24  hours  of  24  per  cent  of  the  United  States 
population.  Routes  90  and  91  are  coveted  assets  and  the 
Massachusetts  Turnpike  is  right  at  hand.  Holyoke  has  an 
ample  supply  of  competent  labor  always  quite  mobile.  Hol- 
yoke has  able  civic  leaders,  always  ready  to  rally  to  civic 
support.  Holyoke  has  wonderful  recreational  facilities;  al- 
ways the  potential  of  the  ocean  and  the  hills.  Holyoke  has 
wonderful  academic  possibilities,  twelve  colleges  within  fifteen 
miles.  Holyoke  has  plenty  of  banking  facilities,  many  banks 
and  a  government  small  business  facility.  Holyoke  expedites 
the  level  of  business  because  business  means  life  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  city.  Paper  converting  is  an  important  industrial 
activity  in  Holyoke  and  prospering.  Many  Holyoke  indus- 
tries have  become  members  or  subsidiaries  of  conglomer- 
ates. 

The  economic  status  and  stability  of  middle  class  Holyoke 
has  steadily  improved.  Labor  and  management  relations 
were  always  pretty  good  since  the  turn  of  the  century.  Now 
they  are  crystallized  and  better.  Above  all  Holyoke  is  for- 
tunate in  having  developed  a  cadre  of  able,  selfless  men 
and  women,  leaders,  who  are  ready  to  give  of  themselves 
and  who  will  take  hold  of  worthwhile  community  projects 
and  see  them  through.  These  people  furnish  the  effort 
and  the  example  for  Holyoke  betterment. 


Lieutenant  Governor  Donald  R.  Dwight 


Lieutenant  Governor  Donald  R.  Dwight  was  elected  to 
the  Commonwealth's  second  highest  constitutional  office  in 
November  1970  and  inaugurated  in  January  1971. 

His  experience  in  state  government  includes  appointive 
service  under  three  governors:  two  and  one  half  years  as 
Associate  Commissioner  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Works,  1963-66,  under  Governors  Endicott  Peabody  and 
John  Volpe,  and  eighteen  months  in  the  state's  highest  ap- 
pointive office,  Commissioner  of  Administration  and  Fi- 
nance, 1969-70,  with  Governor  Francis  W.  Sargent. 

After  graduation  from  Princeton  in  1953  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor Dwight  entered  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  and  served  as 
a*n  Infantry  Officer  for  two  years,  including  a  tour  of  duty  in 
Japan.  He  remained  in  the  reserves  for  six  years  upon  his 
release  from  active  duty  and  is  now  a  member  of  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  Reserve  Officers'  Association,  Marine  Corps 
League. 

After  military  duty,  Lieutenant  Governor  Dwight  worked 
as  reporter  for  the  Holyoke  Transcript-Telegram  from  1955 
to  1957  and  as  Assistant  to  the  Publisher  of  that  paper  until 
1963.  He  then  went  to  the  Department  of  Public  Works,  but 
returned  to  the  newspaper  business  as  Associate  Publisher 
and  General  Manager  of  the  Trnscript-Telegram  from  1966 
to  1969. 

The  Lieutenant  Governor  is  married  to  the  former  Susan 
Russell  of  Holyoke.  The  Dwights  have  five  children:  Dory, 
Laura,  Ellie,  Artie  and  Stuart. 

Susie  Dwight,  in  addition  to  being  a  mother  of  five,  has  a 
deep  interest  in  education,  art  and  the  environment.  She  is  a 
trustee  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music. 
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The  story  of  Holyoke  is  not  that  of  one  happening  but  of 
many.  It  has  no  single  wide  avenue  of  development  into 
which  all  the  myriad  of  occurrences  over  the  past  hundreds 
of  years  integrate  with  nicety  to  make  the  narrative  come 
out  even.  Holyoke  has  had  its  ups  and  downs.  Holyoke 
people  have  had  their  joys  and  their  sorrows.  Holyoke  is 
diverse,  many-sided,  deep.  Perhaps  Holyoke  is  a  city  that 
exemplifies  capitalism  in  a  realistic  and  most  acceptable 
form;  the  story  of  a  people,  both  employer  and  employed, 
seeking  to  lift  itself  by  its  bootstraps  and  ultimately  creating 
capital  wealth  to  be  used  to  create  better  jobs  and  better 
emoluments  for  all.  Perhaps  Holyoke  is  a  city  where  in  a 
cooperative  way  each  has  worked  for  his  own  self-interest, 
but  out  of  whose  collective  effort  has  come  a  great  good  for 
all  mankind. 

There  is  about  Holyoke  a  kindness  of  understanding  and 
a  broad-minded  tolerance  that  sooner  or  later  encompasses 
those  who  live  here.  Holyoke  does  in  many  respects  exem- 
plify the  American  dream,  especially  in  its  competence  to 
recognize  and  assess  profound  human  values.  Holyoke  is 
basically  democratic.  Holyoke  is  home  to  all  who  live  here. 
Holyoke  belongs  to  the  clever  industrial  entrepreneur  who  is 
working  on  a  giant  enterprise.  Holyoke  belongs  to  the  little 
Puerto  Rican  who  is  playing  American  baseball  in  the 
streets.  Holyoke  has  a  history  and  Holyoke  has  a  future. 
Holyoke  is  the  peal  of  the  carrilon  wafting  its  sound  out 


over  the  city  on  Sunday  morning  and  calling  all  people  to 
worship.  Holyoke  is  the  incessant  week-day  hammering  of 
the  drop  forge  emanating  from  the  center  of  the  great  in- 
dustrial plant  down  by  the  canals.  Holyoke  is  affluent.  Hol- 
yoke is  poor.  Holyoke  is  peace.  Holyoke  is  turmoil.  Holyoke 
people  are  pretty  good  people.  The  city  of  Holyoke  is  a 
pretty  good  place  to  live. 

So  we  come  down  to  the  present  day  in  our  brief  chroni- 
cle of  the  great  story  of  Holyoke.  In  perspective  we  may  see 
the  good  and  the  bad,  the  profit  and  the  loss,  the  mistakes 
and  the  all-wise  decisions.  Looking  backward  we  review  a 
long  period  of  agricultural  beginnings  upon  which  was  su- 
perimposed a  fast-moving  industrial  civilization.  Climactic 
moments  appear  in  the  daring  triumph  of  mid-century  skill 
which  emcompassed  the  harnessing  of  the  great  river,  in  the 
overnight  instrumentation  of  the  industrial  revolution,  the 
building  of  a  city.  Crowning  achievements  have  been  the 
raising  of  living  standards  through  the  rapid  production  of 
industrial  wealth,  the  successful  upward  struggle  of  peoples 
who  pinned  their  faith  on  the  ideal  of  America,  the  resolu- 
tion of  economic  stresses  and  religious  intolerance  in  the 
light  of  a  kindlier  day,  the  development  of  a  culture  that  is 
truly  Holyoke's  own,  the  growth  of  a  genuine  love  of  com- 
munity that  comes  from  the  sense  of  belonging  to  a  city  that 
is  worthy  of  the  best. 
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